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OBSERVATIONS. 


THIS play was entered at Stationers' Hall, Oct. 8, 1600, by Thomas 
Fiſher. It is probable that the hint for it was received from 
Chaucer's Knight's Tale, | 
There is an old black letter pamphlet by W. Bettie, called Titana 
and T heſeus, entered at Stationers' Hall, in 1608; but Shakſpeare has 
taken no hints from it. Titania is alſo the name of the Queen of the 
Fairies in Decker's hore of Babylon, 1607. - STEEVENS. 


The Midſummer-Night's Dream I ſuppoſe to have been written in 
"1692s : Marlon. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED, 


3 


THESEUS, Duke of Athens. 
EGE us, Father to Hermia. 
LYSANDER, 
DEMETRIUS, 
PHILOSTRATE, Maſter of the Revels to Theſeus. 
QUuINCE, the Carpenter. 

SN US, the Joiner. 

Borrou, the Weaver. 

FLUTE, the Bellows-mender, 

SNOUT, the Tinker. © 

STARVELING, the Tailor. 


} in bowe with Hermia. 


HiPPOLYTA, Queen of the Amazons, betrothed to Theſeus. 
HE RMIA, Daughter to Egeus, in love with Lyſander, 
HELENA, in love with Demetrius. 


OBERON, King of the Fairies. 
T1ITANIA, Queen of the Fairies. 


| Puck, or Robin-goodfellow, a Fairy. 


PEASEBLOSSOM, 
CoBWEB, 
MoTH, 
MUSTARD-SEED, 


Fairies, 


Pyramus, 
Thiſbe, . 
11 Characters in the Interlude performed by the 
Ws... Clowns, 
Moonſhine, 
Lion, 


Other Fairies attending their King and Queen. Attendants on 
Theſeus and Hippolyta. 


SCENE, Athens, and a Wood not far from it. 
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MIDSUMMER-NIGHT's DREAM. 


ACT I. SCENE. I. 


Athens. A Room in the Palace of Theſeus. 


Euter THESEUS, HiPPOLYTaA, PHILOSTRATE, aA 
Attendants. 


Theſeus, 
N „fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
| Draws on apace ; four happy days bring in 
Another moon: but, oh, methinks, how flow 
This old moon wanes ! ſhe lingers my deſires, 
Like to a ſtep-dame, or a dowager, 
Long withering out a young man's revenue. 

Hip. Four days will quickly ſteep themſelves in nights; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time; | 
And then the moon, like to a ſilver bow 
New bent in heaven, ſhall behold the night 
Ot our ſolemnities. 

The. Go, Philoſtrate, 

Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments ; 
Awake the pert and nimble ſpirit of mirth ; 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals, 
The pale companion is not for our pomp.— 
[Exit PHILOSTRATE. 

thppolyta, J woo'd thee with my ſword, 
And won thy love, doing thee 1njuries ; 
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But I will wed thee in another key, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling, 


Enter EGEUS, HERMIA, LYSANDER, and DEMETRIUS, 


Ege. Happy be Theſeus, our renowned duke! 
7 he. Thanks, good Egeus: What's the news with thee ? 
Ege. Full of vexation come I, with complaint 

Againſt my child, my daughter Hermia.— 

Stand forth, Demetrius ;—My noble lord, 


"This man hath my conſent to marry her :— 


Stand forth, Lyſander ;—and, my gracious duke, 
This hath bewitch'd the boſom of my child : 
Thou, thou, Lyſander, thou haſt given her rhimes, 
And interchang'd love-tokens with my child: 
Thou haſt by moon-light at her window ſung, 
With feigning voice, verſes of feigning love; 


And ſtol'n the impreſſion of her fantaſy 


With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, noſegays, ſweet-meats ; meſſengers 
Of ſtrong prevailment in unharden'd youth : 

With cunning haſt thou filch'd my daughter's heart ; 
Turn'd her obedience, which is due to me, 

To ſtubborn harſhnefſs:—And, my gracious duke, 


Be it ſo ſhe will not here before your grace 


Conſent to marry with Demetrius, 
I beg the ancient privilege of Athens; 
As ſhe is mine, I may diſpoſe of her: 
W hich ſhall be either to this gentleman, 
Or to her death; according to our law, 
Immediately provided in that caſe. 
The, What ſay you, Hermia? be advis'd, fair maid ; 
To you your father ſhould be as a god; 
One that compos'd your beauties; yea, and one 


To 
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To whom you are but as a form in wax, 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 
Demetrius 1s a worthy gentleman. 

Her. So is Lyſander. 

The. In himſelf he is: 
But in this kind, wanting your father's voice, 
The other mult be held the worthier. 


Her. I would, my father look'd but with my eyes. | 
The. Rather your eyes muſt with his judgement look, 


Her. I do entreat your grace to pardon me. 
I know not by what power I am made bold; 
Nor how it may concern my modeſty, 
In ſuch a preſence here, to plead my thoughts: 
But I beſeech your grace, that I may know 
The worſt that may befal me in this caſe, 
If I refuſe to wed Demetrius. 

The. Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the ſociety of men. | 
Therefore, fair Hermia, queſtion your deſires, 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether, if you yield not to your father's choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun ; 
For aye to be in ſhady cloiſter mew'd, 
To live a barren ſiſter all your life, | 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitleſs moon, 
Thrice bleſſed they, that maſter ſo their blood, 
To undergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage : 
But earthlier happy is the roſe diſtill'd, 
Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in ſingle bleſſedneſs. _ 

Her. So will I grow, ſo live, fo die, my lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
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Unto his lordſhip, whoſe unwiſhed yoke 
Ny ſoul conſents not to give ſovereignty. 

The. Take time to pauſe : and, by the next new moon, 
(The ſealing-day betwixt my love and me, 

For everlaſting bond of fellowſhip,) 

Upon that day either prepare to die, 
For diſobedience to your father's will; 
Or elſe to wed Demetrius, as he would: 
Or on Diana's altar to proteſt, 

For aye, auſterity and ſingle life. 

Dem. Relent, ſweet Hermia ;—And, Lyſander, yichd 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

Ly/. You have her father's love, Demetrius; 
Let me have Hermia's : do you marry him. 

Ege. Scornful Lyſander ! true, he hath my love; 
And what is mine, my love ſhall render him ; 
And the is mine; and all my right of her 
I do eftate unto Demetrius. 

Lyſ. J am, my lord, as well deriv'd as he, 

As well poſſeſs'd; my love is more than his; 
My fortunes every way as fairly rank'd, 

It not with vantage, as Demetrius ; 

And, which is more than all theſe boaſts can be, 
I am belov'd of beauteous Hermaa : 

Why ſhould not I then proſecute my right ? 
Demetrius, I'll avouch it to his head, 

Made love to Nedar's daughter, Helena, 

And won her ſoul ; and ſhe, ſweet lady, dotes, 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in 1dolatry, 

Upon this ſpotted and inconſtant man. 

The. I muſt confeſs, that J have heard fo much, 
And with Demetrius thought to have ſpoke thereof; 
But, being over-full of ſelf-affairs, 

My mind did loſe it. But, Demetrius, come; 


And 
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And come, Egeus ; you ſhall go with me, 
I have ſome private ſchooling for you both.— 
For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourſelf 
To fit your fences to your father's will; 
Or elſe the law of Athens yields you up 
(Which by no means we may extenuate,) 
To death, or to a vow of ſingle life. — 
Come, my Hippolyta? What cheer, my love? 
Demetrius, and Egeus, go along : 
I muſt employ you in ſome buſineſs 
Againſt our nuptial ; and confer with you 
Of ſomething nearly that concerns yourſelves. 
Ege. With duty, and deſire, we follow you. 
[Exeunt TES. HI. EGE. DEM. and train. 
Lyſ. How now, my love? Why is your cheek ſo pale? 
How chance the roſes there do fade ſo faſt ? 
Her. Belike, for want of rain ; which I could well 
Beteem them from the tempeſt of mine eyes. 
Lyſ. Ah me! for aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or hiſtory, 
The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth : 
But, either it was different in blood; 
Her. O croſs! too high to be enthrall'd to low! 
Lyſ. Or elſe miſgraffed, in reſpect of years; 
Her. O ſpite ! too old to be engag'd to young! 
J. Or elſe it ſtood upon the choice of friends: 
Her, O hell! to chooſe love by another's eye! 
Ly/. Or, if there were a ſympathy in choice, 
War, death, or ſickneſs did lay ſiege to it; 
Making it momentany as a ſound, 
Swift as a ſhadow, ſhort as any dream 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That, in a ſpleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to ſay, —Behold ! 
B 3 The 
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The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up: 
So quick bright things come to confuſion. 
Her. If then true lovers have been ever croſs'd, 
It ſtands as an edict in deſtiny: 
Then let us teach our trial patience, 
Becauſe it is a cuſtomary croſs ; 
As due to love, as thoughts, and dreams, and ſighs, 
Wiſhes, and tears, poor fancy's followers. 
Lyſ. A goed perſuaſion ; therefore, hear me, Hermia. 
I have a widow aunt, a dowager | ö 
Of great revenue, and ſhe hath no child: 
From Athens is her houſe remote ſeven leagues; 
And ſhe reſpects me as her only ſon. 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee ; 
And to that place the ſharp Athenian law 
Cannot purſue us: If thou lov'ſt me then, 
Steal forth thy father's houſe to-morrow night; 
And in the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do obſervance to a morn of May, | 
There will I ſtay for thee, 9 
Her. | My good Lyſander ! 
I ſwear to thee, by Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow ; 
By his beſt arrow with the golden head ; 
By the ſimplicity of Venus' doves; 
By that which knitteth ſouls, and proſpers loves 
And by that fire which burn'd the Carthage queen, 
When the falſe Trojan under fail was ſeen ; 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, 
In number more than ever women ſpoke; 
In that ſame place thou haſt appointed me, 
To- morrov truly will I meet with thee, 
J. Keep promiſe, love: Look, here comes Helena. 
Enter 
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Enter HELENA. 


Her. God ſpeed, fair Helena! Whither away? 
Hel. Call you me fair? that fair again unſay. 
Demetrius loves your fair: O happy fair! 
Your eyes are lode-ſtars; and your tongue's ſweet air 
More tuneable than lark to ſhepherd's ear, 
When wheat 1s green, when hawthorn buds appear. 
Sickneſs is catching; O, were favour ſo! 
Your's would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go; 
My ear ſhould catch your voice, my eye your eye, 
My tongue ſhould catch your tongue's ſweet melody. 
Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 
The reſt 1'll give to be to you tranſlated, 
©, teach me how you look; and with what art 
You ſway the motion of Demetrius? heart. | 
Her. I frown upon him, yet he loves me ſtill. 
Hel. O, that your frowns would teach my ſmiles ſuch 
(kill ! 
Her. I give him curſes, yet he gives me love. 
Hel. O, that my prayers could ſuch affection move! 
Her. The more I hate, the more he follows me. 
Hel. The more I love, the more he hateth me. 
Her. His folly, Helena, 1s no fault of mine. 
Hel. None, but your beauty ; *Would that fault were 
mine! | 
Her. Take comfort; he no more ſhall ſee my face; 
Lyſander and myſelf will fly this place, — 
Before the time I did Lyſander ſee, 
Seem'd Athens as a paradiſe to me : 
O then, what graces in my love do dwell, 
That he hath turn'd a heaven unto a hell! 
J.. Helen, to you our minds we will unfold : 
To-morrow night when Phcebe doth behold 
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Her ſilver viſage in the wat'ry glaſs, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed graſs, 
(A time that lovers' flights doth ſtill conceal,) 
Through Athens” gates have we devis'd to ſteal. 
Her. And in the wood, where often you and I 
Upon faint primroſe-beds were wont to lie, 
Emptying our boſoms of their counſe] ſweet ; 
There my Lyſander and myſelf ſhall meet : 
And thence, from Athens, turn away our eyes, 
To ſeek new friends and ftranger companies. 
Farewel, ſweet playfellow ; pray thou for us, 
And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius! 
Keep word, Lyſander: we muſt ſtarve our ſight 
From lovers” food, till morrow deep midnight. | 
| [Exit HERM, 
Ly/. T will, my Hermia.— Helena, adieu: 
As you on him, Demetrius dote on you! [Exit Lys. 
Hel. How happy ſome, o'er other ſome, can be ! 
Through Athens I am thovght as fair as ſhe, 
But what of that? Demetrius thinks not ſo; 
He will not know what all but he do know. 
And as he errs, doting on Hermia's eyes, 
So I, admiring of his qualities, 
Things baſe and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can tranſpoſe to form and dignity. 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind ; 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind: 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgement taſte; 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haſte: 
And therefore is love ſaid to be a child, 
Becauſe in choice he is ſo oft beguil'd. 
As waggiſh boys in game themſelves forſwear, 
So the boy love 1s perjur'd every where ; 4 
| or 
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For ere Demetrius look'd on Hermia's eyne, 

He hail'd down oaths, that he was only mine; 

And when this hail ſome heat from Hermia felt, 

So he diſſolv'd, and ſhowers of oaths did melt. 

I will go tell him of fair Hermia's flight : 

'Then to the wood will he, to-morrow night, 

Purſue her ; and for this intelligence 

If I have thanks, it is a dear expence : 

But herein mean I to enrich my pain, 

To have his ſight thither, and back again, [ Exit, 


SCENE II, 
The ſame. A Room in a Cottage. 


Enter SnuG, Borrou, FLUTE, SNOUT, QUINCE, aud 
5 STARVELING. 


Quin. Is all our company here? 

Bot. Vou were beſt to call them generally, man by man, 
according to the ſcrip. 

Quin. Here is the ſcroll of every man's name, which is 
thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our interlude 
before the duke and ducheſs, on his wedding-day at 
night. 

Bot. Firſt, good Peter Quince, ſay what the play treats 
on; then read the names of the actors; and ſo grow to u 
point. 

Quin. Marry, our play 1s—The moſt lamentable come- 
dy, and moſt cruel death of Pyramus and Thiſby. 

Bot. A very good piece of work, I aſſure you, and a 
merry. Now, good Peter Quince, call forth your actors 
by the ſcroll ; Maſters, ſpread yourſelves, 


3 Quin. 
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Quin. Anſwer, as I call you. Nick Bottom, the wea- 
ver. 

Bot. Ready: Name what part I am for, and proceed. 
Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are ſet down for Pyramus. 

Bot. What is Pyramus ? a lover, or a tyrant ? 

Quin. A lover, that kills himſelf molt gallantly for 
love. | 

Bot. That will aſk ſome tears in the true performing of 
it: If I do it, let the audience look to their eyes; I will 
move ſtorms, I will condole in ſome meaſure. To the 
reſt :—Yet my chief humour 1s for a tyrant : I could play 
Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to make all ſplit, 


«© The raging rocks, 
With ſhivering ſhocks, 
„ Shall break the locks 
Of priſon-gates : 
« And Phibbus' car 
* Shall ſhine from far, 
«© And make and mar 
« The fooliſh fates." 


This was lofty !—Now name the reſt of the players.— 
This is Ercles' vein, a tyrant's vein ; a lover is more con- 
doling. | 

Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows- mender. 

Flu. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. Vou muſt take Thiſby on you. 

Flu. What is Thiſby? a wandering knight? 

Quin. It is the lady that Pyramus muſt love. 

Flu. Nay, faith, let me not play a woman; I have a 
beard coming. 

Quin. That's all one; you ſhall play it in a maſk, and 
you may ſpeak as ſmall as you will. 


Bot. 
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Bot. An I may hide my face, let me play Thiſby too: 
I'll ſpeak in a monſtrous little voice ;—Thiſne, Thiſne,» 
Ah, Pyramus, my lover dear; thy Thiſby dear! and lady dear ! 

Quin. No, no; you mult play Pyramus, and Flute, you 
Thilby. | 

Bot, Well, proceed. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, the tailor. 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. | 

Quin. Robin Starveling, you muſt play Thiſby's mo- 
ther. Tom Snout, the tinker. 

Srout, Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. You, Pyramus's father; myſelf, Thiſby's father; 
—Snug, the joiner, you, the hon's part: —and, I hope, 
here is a play fitted. 

Snug. Have you the lion's part written? pray you, if it 
be, give it me, for I am flow of ſtudy. 

Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but 
roaring. 

Bot. Let me play the lion too: I will roar, that I will 
do any man's heart good to hear me; I will roar, that I 
will make the duke ſay, Let him roar again, let him roar 
again. 

Quin. An you ſhould do it too terribly, you would 
fright the ducheſs and the ladies, that they would ſhriek ; 
and that were enough to hang us all. 

All, That would hang us every mother's ſon, 

Bot. I grant you, friends, if that you ſhould fright the 
ladies out of their wits, they would have no more diſcre- 
tion but to hang us: but I will aggravate my voice ſo, 
that I will roar you as gently as any ſucking dove; I will 
roar you an *twere any nightingale. 

Quin. You can play no part but Pyramus: for Pyramus 
is a ſweet-faced man; a proper man, as one ſhall ſee in a 
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ſummer's day; a moſt lovely, gentleman- like man; there. 
fore you muſt needs play Pyramus. 

Bot. Well, I will undertake it. What beard were I 
beſt to play it in ? | 

Quin, Why, what you will, 

Bot. I will diſcharge it in either your ſtraw-coloured 
beard, your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in-grain 
beard, or your French-crown-colour beard, your perfect 
yellow. | 

Quin. Some of your French crowns have no hair at all, 
and then you will play bare-faced.—But, maſters, here are 
your parts: and I am to entreat you, requeſt you, and 
deſire you, to con them by to-morrow night; and meet 
me in the palace wood, a mile without the town, by 
moon-light ; there will we rehearſe : for if we meet in the 
city, we ſhall be dog'd with company, and our devices 
known. In the mean time, I will draw a bill of proper- 
ties, ſuch as our play wants. I pray you, fail me not. 

Bot, We will meet; and there we may rehearſe more 
obſcenely, and courageouſly. Take pains ; be perfect; 
adieu. 

Quin. At the duke's oak we meet. 
Bot. Enough; Hold, or cut bow-ſtrings. [ Exeunt. 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 


— — — 


A IWood near Athens. 


Enter a Fairy at one door, and PUCK at auvther. 


Puck, How now, ſpirit! whither wander you ? 
Fai. Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough buſh, thorough briar, 
Over park, over pale, 
Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander every where, 
Swifter than the moones ſphere 
And I ſerve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green : 
The cowſllips tall her penſioners be; 
In their gold coats ſpots you lee 
Thoſe be rubies, fairy favours, 
In thoſe freckles live their ſavours : 
I muſt go ſeek ſome dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowſlip's ear. 
Farewel, thou lob of ſpirits, I'll be gone; 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 
Puck. The king doth keep his revels here to-night ; 
Take heed, the queen come not within his ſight. 
For Oberon is paſſing fell and wrath, 
Becauſe that ſhe, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy, ſtol'n from an Indian king; 
She never had ſo ſweet a changeling : 
And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the foreſts wild: 


But 
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But ihe, perforce, withholds the loved boy, 


Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy; 


And now they never meet in grove, or green, 
By fountain clear, or ſpangled ſtar-light ſheen, 
But they do ſquare ; that all their elves, for fear, 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 
Fail. Either I miſtake your ſhape and making quite, 


Or elſe you are that ſhrewd and knaviſh ſprite, 


Call'd Robin Good- fellow: are you not he, 
That fright the maidens of the villag'ry ; 
Skim milk ; and ſometimes labour in the quern, 
And bootleis make the breathleſs houſewife churn ; 
And ſometimes make the drink to bear no barm ; 
Miſlead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm? 
Thoſe that Hobgoblin call you, and ſweet Puck, 
You do their work, and they ſhall have good luck: 
Are not you he ? | 

Puck, Thou ſpeak'ſt aright ; 
I am that merry wanderer of the night. 
I jeſt to Oberon, and make him ſmile, 
When I a fat and bean-fed horſe beguile, 
Neighing in likeneſs of a filly foal : 
And ſometime lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 
In very hkeneſs of a roaſted crab; | 
And, when ſhe drinks, againſt her lips I bob, 
And on her wither'd dew-lap pour the ale. 
The wiſeſt aunt, telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for three-foot ſtool miſtaketh me z 
Then lip I from her bum, down topples ſhe, 
And tailor cries, and falls into a cough ; 
And then the whole quire hold their hips, and loffe; 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and ſwear 
A merrier hour was never waſted there, 
But room, Faery, here comes Oberon. 


7 


Fai, 
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Fai, And here my miſtreſs ;—'Would that he were 
gone ! 


SCENE IL 


Euter OBERON, at one door, with his train, and TITANIA, 
at another, with hers, 


Obe, Ill met by moon-light, proud Titania. 
Tita. What, jealous Oberon? Fairy, ſkip hence; 
I have forſworn his bed and company. 
Obe. Tarry, raſh wanton; Am not I thy lord? 
Tita. Then I muſt be thy lady: But I know 
When thou haſt ſtol'n away from fairy land, 
And in the ſhape of Corin ſat all day, 
Playing on pipes of corn, and verſing love 
To amorous Phillida. Why art thou here, 
Come from the fartheſt ſteep of India? 
But that, forſooth, the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buſkin'd. miſtreſs, and your warrior love, 
To Theſeus muſt be wedded ; and you come 
To give their bed joy and proſperity. 
Obe. How canſt thou thus, for ſhame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolyta, 
Knowing I know thy love to Theſeus ? 
Didit thou not lead him through the glimmering night 
From Perigenia, whom he raviſhed ? 
And make him with fair ZEgle break his faith, 
Wh Ariadne, and Antiopa ? 
Tita. Theſe are the forgeries of jealouſy : 
And never, ſince the middle ſummer's ſpring, 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 
Ey paved fountain, or by ruſhy brook, 
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Or on the beached margent of the ſea, 

To dance our ringlets to the whiſtling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou haſt diſturb'd our ſport, 
Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 

As in revenge, have ſuck'd up from the ſea 
Contagious fogs ; which falling in the land, 

Have every pelting river made fo proud, 

That they have overborne their continents : 

The ox hath therefore ſtretch'd his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman loſt his ſweat ; and the green corn 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attain'd a beard : 

The fold ſtands empty in the drowned field, 

And crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; 
The nine-men's morris is fill'd up with mud; 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 

For lack of tread, are undiſtinguiſhable : 

The human mortals want their winter here; 

No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt ;— 
Therefore the moon, the governeſs of floods, 

Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, | 
That rheumatic diſeaſes do abound ; 

And, thorough this diſtemperature, we ſee 

The ſeaſons alter : hoary headed froſts 

Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe ; 

And on old Hyems' chin, and icy crown, 

An odorous chaplet of ſweet ſummer buds 

Is, as in mockery, ſet: The ſpring, the ſummer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries; and the mazed world, 

By their increaſe, now knows not which is which: 
And this ſame progeny of evils comes 

From our debate, from our diſſenſion; 

We are their parents and original, | 
Obe. Do you amend it then; it lies in you: 
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Why ſhould Titania croſs her Oberon ? 

I do but beg a little changeling boy, . 

To be my henchman. | 
Tita, Set your heart at reſt, 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. 

His mother was a vot'reſs of my order: 

And, in the ſpiced Indian air, by night, 

Full often hath ſhe goflip'd by my fide ; 

And fat with me on Neptune's yellow ſans, 

Marking the embarked traders on the flood ; 

When we have laugh'd to ſee the ſails conceive, 

And grow big-bellied, with the wanton wind : 

Which ſhe, with pretty and with ſwimming gait, 

(Following her womb, then rich with my young "ſquare, ) 

Would imitate ; and fail upon the land, 


To fetch me trifles, and return again, 
As from a voyage, rich with merchandize. 


But ſhe, being mortal, of that boy did die; 
And, for her ſake, I do rear up her boy: 
And, for her ſake, I will not part with him. 
Obe. How long within this wood intend you ſtay ? 
Tita. Perchance, till after Theſeus' wedding-day. 
If you will patiently dance in our round, 
And fee our moon-light revels, go with us; 
If not, ſhun me, and I will ſpare your haunts. 
Obe. Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 
Tita. Not for thy kingdom.—PFairies, away: 
We ſhall chide down- right, if I longer ſtay. 
[Exeunt Tir ANA, and her train. 
Obe. Well, go thy way: thou ſhalt not from this grove, 
Till I torment thee for this injury.— 


My gentle Puck, come hither : Thou remember'ſt 


Since once I ſat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, | 
| C Uttering 
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Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
T hat the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong ; 
And certain ſtars ſhot madly from their ſpheres, 
To hear the ſea-maid's muſick. 
Puck, I remember. 
Obe. That very time I ſaw, (but thou could'ſt not,) 
lying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd: a certain aim he took 
At a fair veſtal, throned by the weſt 
And loos'd his love-ſhaft ſmartly from his bow, 
As it ſhould pierce a hundred thouſand hearts: 
But I might ſee young Cupid's fiery ſhaft 
Quench'd in tlie chaſte beams of the wat'ry moon; 
And the imperial vot'reſs paſſed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 
Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 
It fell upon a little weſtern flower, — 
Before, milk-white ; now purple with love's wound, 
And maidens call it, love-in-1dleneſs, 
Fetch me that flower; the herb I ſhow'd thee once; 
The juice of it, on ſleeping eye-lids laid, 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it ſees. 
Fetch me this herb; and be thou here again, 
Ere the leviathan can ſwim a league, 
Puck, T'll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. | (Exit Puck. 
Obe. Having once this juice, 
I'll watch Titania when the is aſleep, 
And drop the liquor of it in her eyes : 
The next thing then ſhe waking looks upon, 
(Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull, 
On meddling monkey, or on buſy ape, ) 
She ſhall purſue it with the ſoul of love, 


And 
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And ere I take this charm off from her ſight, 
(As I can take it with another herb, ) 

I'll make her render up her page to me. 

But who comes here ? I am inviſible ; 

And I will over-hear their conference, 


Enter DEMETRIUS, HELENA following him, 


Dem. I love thee not, therefore purſue me not, 
Where is Lyſander, and fair Hermia? 

The one I'll lay, the other ſlayeth me. | 
Thou told'ſt me, they were ſtol'n into this wood, 
And here am I, and wood within this wood, 
Becauſe I cannot meet with Hermia. 

Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 
3 Hel. You draw me, you hard- hearted adamant; 
$ But yet you draw not iron, for my heart 
Is true as ſteel: Leave you your power to draw, 
And I ſhall have no power to follow you. 
Dem. Do I entice you? Do I ſpeak you fair? 
Or, rather, do I not in plaineſt truth 
Tell you— I do not, nor I cannot love you? 
Hel. And even for that do I love you the more, 
I am your ſpaniel ; and, Demetrius, 

The more you beat me, I will fawn on you: 

Uſe me but as your ſpaniel, ſpurn me, ſtrike me, 

Neglect me, loſe me; only give me leave, 

Unworthy as I am, to follow you, 

What worſer place can I beg in your love, 

(And yet a place of high reſpect with me,) 

Than to be uſed as you uſe your dog? 
Dem. Tempt not too much the hatred of my ſpirit ; 


For I am ſick, when I do look on thee. | 
Hel. And I am fick, when I look not on you, 
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Dem. You do impeach your modeſty too much, 
To leave the city, and commit yourſelf 
Into the hands of one that loves you not; 

To trult the opportunity of night, 

And the ill counſel of a deſert place, 

With the rich worth of your virginity. 

Fel. Your virtue is my privilege for that. 
Tt is not night, when I do ſee your face, 
Therefore I think I am not in the night : 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company; 
For you, in my reſpect, are all the world: 
Then how can it be ſaid, I am alone, 

When all the world is here to look on me? 

Dem, I'll run from thee, and hide me in the brakes, 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beaſts. 

Hel. The wildeſt hath not ſuch a heart as you. 
Run when you will, the ſtory ſhall be chang'd: 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chaſe; 

The dove purſues the grithn ; the mild hind 
Makes ſpeed to catch the tiger: Bootleſs ſpeed ! 
When cowardice purſues, and valour flies. 

Dem. I will not ſtay thy queſtions ; let me go: 
Or, it thou follow me, do not believe 
But I ſhall do thee miſchief in the wood, 

Hel. Ay, in the temple, in the town, the field, 
You do me miſchief, Fie, Demetrius! 

Your wrongs do let a ſcandal on my ſex: 
We cannot fight tor love, as men may do; 
We ſhould be woo'd, and were not made to woo, 
III follow thee, and make a heaven of hell, 
1% die upon the hand I love fo well. 
| [Exeunt DEM. and HEL. 

Obe. Fare thee well, nymph : ere he do leave this grove, 

Thou ſhalt fly him, and be ſhall ſeek thy love.— 
Re-enter 
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Re-enter PUCK. 


Haſt thou the flower there? Welcome, wanderer. 
Puck, Ay, there it is. 
Obe. I pray thee, give it me. 
I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows 
Quite over-canopied with luſh woodbine, 
With ſweet muſk-roſes, and with eglantine : 
There ſleeps Titania, ſome time of the night, 
Lull'd in theſe flowers with dances and delight; 
And there the ſnake throws her enamel'd ſkin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 
And with the juice of this I'll ſtreak her eyes, 
And make her full of hateful fantaſies. 
Take thou ſome of it, and ſeek through this grove : 
A ſweet Athenian Iady is in love 
With a diſdainful youth: anoint his eyes; 


But do it, when the next thing he eſpies 


May be the lady: Thou ſhalt know the man 

By the Athenian garments he hath on. 

Effect it with ſome care ; that he may prove 

More fond on her, than ſhe upon her love; 

And look thou meet me ere the firſt cock crow. 
Puck, Fear not, my lord, your ſervant ſhall do ſo. 


[ Expunt, 
SCENE III, 
Another part of the Wood. 
Enter TITANIA with her train, 


Tita. Come, now a roundel, and a fairy ſopg 
C 3 Then, 
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Then, for the third part of a minute, hence: 

Some, to kill cankers in the muſk-roſe buds; 

Some, war with rear- mice for their leathern wings, 
To make my ſmall elves coats; and ſome, keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nichty hoots, and wonders 
At our quaint ſpirits: Sing me now aſleep ; 

Then to your offices, and let me reſt, 


I Fai, You ſpotted ſnakes, with double tongue, 
Thorny hedge-hogs, be not ſeen; 
Neauts, and blind-worms, do no wrong ; 
Come not near our fairy queen ; 


Chorus, 


Philomel, with-melody, * 
Sing in our feveet lullaby; 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby x 
Newer harm, nor ſpell nor charm, 
Come our lowely lady nigh ; H 

So, good night, with lullaby, 2 


II. 


2 Fai, Weaving ſpiders, come not here; 
Hence, you long-legg*d ſpinners, hence ; ? 
Beetles black, approach not near; 
Worm, nor ſnail, do no offence. 


Chorus, 


| Philomel, with melody, &c. 
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1 Fai. Hence, away; now all is well: 
One, aloof, ſtand centinel. | 
[Exeunt Fairies, TITANIA ſteps. 


Enter OBERON. 


Obe. What thou ſeeſt, when thou doſt wake, 
[ ſqueezes the flower on Titania's eyelids, 

Do it for thy true love take; 
Love, and languiſh for his ſake: 
Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 
Pard, or boar with briſtled hair, 
In thy eye that ſhall appear 
When thou wak'ſt, it is thy dear; f 
Wake, when ſome vile thing is near. Exit. 


Enter LY SANDER and HERMIA, 


Lyſ. Fair love, you faint with wandering in the wood; 
And to ſpeak troth, I have forgot our way ; 
We'll reſt us, Hermia, if you think it good, 
And tarry for the comfort of the day. | 
Her. Be it ſo, Lyſander : find you out a bed, 
For I upon this bank will reſt my head, 
Lyſ. One turf. ſhall ſerve as pillow for us both; 
One heart, one bed, two boſoms, and one troth. 
Her. Nay, good Lyſander; for my ſake, my on; 
Lie further off yet, do not lie ſo near. 
Lyſ. O, take the ſenſe, ſweet, of my innocence ; 
Love takes the meaning, in love's conference, 
I mean, that my heart unto yours is knit 
So that but one heart we can make of it: 
Two boſoms interchained with an oath ; 
$0 then, two boſoms, and a ſingle troth, 
C 4 | Then, 
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Then, by your ſide no bed-room me deny; 
For, lying ſo, Hermia, I do not lie. 
Her. Lyſander riddles very prettily:— 
Now much beſhrew my manners and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to ſay, Lyſander lied. 
But, gentle friend, for love and courteſy 
Lie further off; in human modeſty 
Such ſeparation, as, may well be ſaid, 
Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid 
So far be diſtant 3 and good night, ſweet friend: 
Thy love ne'er alter, till thy ſweet life end! 
I/. Amen, amen, to that fair prayer, ſay I; 
And then end life, when I end loyalty ! 
Here is my bed: Sleep give thee all his reſt ! 
Her. With half that with the wiſher's eyes be preſs'd } 


5 bey Heep. 


Enter PUCK. 


Puck, Through the foreſt have I gone, 
But Athenian found I none, 
On whoſe eyes I might approve 
This flower's force in ſtirring love. 
Night and filence ! who is here? 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear: 
This 1s he, my maſter ſaid, 
Deſpiſed the Athenian maid ; 
And here the maiden, ſleeping found, 
On the dank and dirty ground. 
Pretty ſou] ! ſhe durſt not lie 
Near this lack-love, kill- courteſy. 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe: 
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When thou wak'ſt, let love forbid 

Sleep his ſeat on thy eye-lid, 

So awake, when I am gone; 

For I mult now to Oberon. [ Exit, 


Enter DEMETRIUS and HELENA, running. 


Hel. Stay, though thoy kill me, ſweet Demetrius. 
Dem. I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me thus. 
Hel. O, wilt thou darkling leave me? do not ſo. | 
Dem. Stay, on thy peril; I alone will go. 
[Exit DEMETRIUSs 
Hel. O, J am out of breath, in this fond Chace ! ! 
The more my prayer, the leſſer is my Frcs, 
Happy is Hermia, whereſoe'er ſhe lies; 
For ſhe hath bleſſed, and attractive eas... 75 
How came her eyes ſo bright? Not with ſalt tears: 
If ſo, my eyes are oftner waſh'd than hers, 
No, no, I am as ugly as a bear; 
For beaſts that meet me, run away for fear ; 
Therefore, no marvel, though Demetrius 
Do, as a monſter, fly my preſence thus, 
What wicked and diſſembling glaſs of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia's ſphery eyne ?— 
But who is here? Lyſander ! on the ground! 
Dead? or aſleep? I ſee no blood, no wound: 
Lyſander, if you live, good fir, awake. 
Zyſ. And run W fire I will, for thy ſweet ſake. 
[ Waking. 
Tranſparent Helena! Nature here ſhows art, 
That through thy boſom makes me ſee thy heart. 
Where is Demetrius? O, how fit a word 
Is that vile name, to periſh on my {ſword ! 
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Hel. Do not ſay ſo, Lyſander ; ſay not ſo: 
What though he love your Hermia ? Lord, what though? 


| Yet Hermia ſtill loves you: then be content. 


Ly}. Content with Hermia ? No: I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have ſpent, 
Not Hermia, but Helena I love: 
Who will not change a raven for a dove ? 
The will of man is by his reaſon ſway'd ; 
And reaſon ſays you are the worthier maid, 
Things growing are not ripe until their ſeaſon : 
$0 I, being young, till now ripe not to reaſon ; 
And touching now the point of human ſkill, 
Reaſon becomes the marſhal to my will, 
And leads me to your eyes; where I o'erlook 
Love's ſtories, written in love's richeſt book. 
Hel. Wherefore was I to this keen mockery born ? 
When, at your hands, did I deſerve this ſcorn? 
Is't not enough, 1s't not enough, young man, 
That I did never, no, nor never can, 
Deſerve a ſweet look from Demetrius” eye, 
But you muſt flout my inſufficiency ? 
Good troth, you do me wrong, good ſooth, you da, 
In ſuch diſdainful manner me to woo, 
But fare you well: perforce I muſt confeſs, 
I thought you lord of more true gentleneſs, 
O, that a lady, of one man refus'd, | 
Should, of another, therefore be abus'd ! [Eis. 
Lyſ. She ſees not Hermia: — Hermia, fleep thou there; 
And never may'ſt thou come Lyſander near ! 
For, as a ſurfeit of the ſweeteſt things 
The deepeſt loathing to the ſtomach brings ; 
Or, as the hereſies, that men do leave, 
Axe hated moſt of thoſe they did deceive z 
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Published June 1; 1800, by Vernor & Hood Poultry. 


Aft it. MEIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 


So thou, my ſurfeit, and my hereſy, 
Of all be hated ; but the moſt of me! 
And all my powers, addreſs your love and might, 


To honour Helen, and to be her knight ! [Bau. 
Her, { Harting.] Help me, Lyſander, help me! do thy 
beſt, | 


To pluck this crawling ſerpent from my breaſt ! 
Ah me, for pity !--what a dream was here? 
Lyſander, look, how I do quake with fear: 
 Methought, a ſerpent eat my heart away, 
And you fat ſmiling at his cruel prey :— 
5 Lyſander! what, remoy'd? Lyſander! lord! 
25 What, out of hearing? gone? no ſound, no word? 
1 Alack, where are you? ſpeak, an if you hear; 
Speak, of all loves; I ſwoon almoſt with fear. 


oy No? then I well perceive you are not nigh ; 
5 Either death, or you, I'll find immediately. LExit. 
| * 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 


— — 


The ſame. The Queen of Fairies lying aſleep. 


Euter QUINCE, SNUG, BoTTOM, FLUTE, SNOUT, and 
STARVELING, 


Bot. Are we all met ? 
Quin, Pat, pat; and here's a marvellous convenient 
place for our rehearſal: This green plot ſhall be our 


ſtage, this hawthorn brake our tyring-houſe; and we will 


do it in action, as we will do it before the duke, 

Bot, Peter Quince,— 

Quin. What ſay' ſt thou, bully Bottom? 

Bot. There are things in this comedy of Pyramus and 
Thiſby, that will never pleaſe. Firſt, Pyramus muſt draw 
a ſword to kill himſelf; which the ladies cannot abide, 
How anſwer you that ? 

Snout, By rlakin, a parlous fear. 

Star. I believe, we muſt leave the killing out, when all 
1s done, 

Bot, Not a whit; I have a device to make all well. 
Write me a prologue : and Jet the prologue ſeem to ſay, 
we will do no harm with our ſwords; and that Pyramus 
is not killed indeed: and, for the more better aſſurance, 
tell them, that I Pyramus am not Pyramus, but Bottom 
the weaver : This will put them out of fear. 

Quin. Well, we will have ſuch a proveges 1 and it ſhall 


be written in eight and fix. 


Bot. No, make it two more ; let it be written in eight 
and eight. 
Snout, 
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Snout. Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion? 

Star. I fear it, I promiſe you. 

Bot. Maſters, you ought to conſider with yourſelves : 
to bring in, God ſhield us! a lion among ladies, is a moſt 
dreadful thing : for there is not a more fearful wild-fowl 
than your lion, living; and we ought to look to it. | 

Snout. Therefore, another prologue mult tell, he is 
not a lion. — 

Bot. Nay, you muſt name his name, and half his face 
muſt be ſeen through the lion's neck; and he himſelf muſt 
ſpeak through, ſaying thus, or to the fame defect. La- 
dies, or fair ladies, I would wiſh you, or, I would re- 
queſt you, or, I would entreat you, not to fear, not to 
tremble: my life for yours, If you think I come hither 
as a lion, it were pity of my life: No, I am no ſuch thing; 
I ama man as other men are :—and there, indeed, let 
him name his name; and tell them plainly, he is Snug the 
Joiner. 

Quin, Well, it ſhall be ſo. But there is two hard 
things; that is, to bring the moon-light into a chamber: 
for you know, Pyramus and Thiſby meet by moon: light. 

Snug. Doth the moon ſhine, that night we play our 
play ? | 5 

Bot. A calendar, a calendar! look in the almanack ; 
find out moon-ſhine, find out moon-ſhine. 

Quin. Ves, it doth ſhine that night. 

Bot. Why, then you may leave a caſement of the great 
chamber window, where we play, open; and the moon 
may ſhine in at the caſement. 

Quin. Ay; or elſe one muſt come in with a buſh of 
thorns and a lanthorn, and ſay, he comes to disfigure, or 
to preſent, the perſon of moon-ſhine. Then, there is 
another thing: we muſt have a wall in the great chamber; 

for 
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for Pyramus and Thiſby, fays the ſtory, did talk through 
the chink of a wall. 

Snug. You never can bring in a wall. What ſay you, 
Bottom ? 

Bot. Some man or other muſt preſent wall: and let him 
have ſome plaiſter, or ſome lome, or ſome rough - caſt 
about him, to ſignify wall; or let him hold his fingers 
thus, and through that cranny ſhall Pyramus and Thiſby 
whiſper, 

Quin. If that may be, then all is well. Come, fit down, 
every mother's ſon, and rehearſe your parts. Pyramus, 
you begin: when you have ſpoken your ſpeech, enter 
into that brake; and ſo every one according to his eue. 


Enter Puck behind. 


Puck, What hempen home-ſpuns have we ſwaggering 
here, 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen ? 
What, a play toward? I'll be an auditor 
An actor too, perhaps, if I ſee cauſe. 
Quin. Speak, Pyramus :—Thiſby, ſtand forth. 
Pyr. Thiſby, the flowers of odious e feet,. — 
Quin. Odours, odours. 
Pyr. — edours ſavours ſaveet : 
So doth thy breath, ny deareſt Thiſby dear. 
But, hark, a voice] flay thou but here à while, 


And by and by I will to thee appear. Exit. 
Puck. A ſtranger Pyramus than e' er play'd here 


This. Muſt I ſpeak now? | 
Quin. Ay, marry, muſt you: for you muſt underſtand, 
he goes but to ſee a noiſe that he heard, and is to come 
again. 
Thiſ. 
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Thiſ. Moft radiant Pyramus, moſt lilly-white of bus, 

Of colour like the red roſe on triumphant brier, 
Moſt briſty juwvenal, aud ele moſt lowely Jew, 

As true as trueſt horſe, that yet would never tire, 
I'll meet thee, Pyramus, at Niuny's tomb. 
Quin. Ninus' tomb, man: Why you muſt not ſpeak 
that yet; that you anſwer to Pyramus : you ſpeak all your 
part at once, cues and all, -Pyramus enter; your cue is 
paſt ; it is, xewer tire. | 


Re-enter PUCK, and BOTTOM with an afe's head, 


Thiſ. O,—As true as trueſt horſe, that yet would never tire. 
Pyr. If I were fair, Thiſby, I were only thine :— 
Quin. O monſtrous! O ſtrange! we are haunted. 

Pray, maſtersi fly, maſters! help! [Exeunt Clowns, 
Puck. T'll follow you, I'll lead you about a round, 
Through bog, through buſh, through brake, through 

brier ; 

Sometime a horſe I'll be, ſometime a hound, 

A hog, a headleſs bear, ſometime a fire 

And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn, 

Like horſe, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. [Eait. 
Bot. Why do they run away? this is a knavery of them, 

to make me afeard. | | 


Re-enter SNOUT, 


Szout, O Bottom, thou art changed! what do I ſee on 
thee ? 


Bot. What do you ſee? you fee an afs* head of your 
own; Do you? | 


1 Fe enter 
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Re-enter QUINCE. 


Quin. Bleſs thee, Bottom! bleſs thee! thou art tranſ- 


lated. [Exit, 


Bot. I ſee their knavery : this is to make an aſs of me; 


to fright me, if they could. But I will not ſtir from this 
place, do what they can: I will walk up and down here, 
and I will ſing, that they ſhall hear I am not afraid. 


| [ Sings. 
The ouſel-cock, ſo black of bue, 
With orange-tacwny bill, 
The throſtle with his note ſo true, 
The wwren with little quill ; 


Tita. What angel wakes me from my flowery bed ? 
LMabing. 
Bot. The finch, the ſparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-ſong cuckoo gray, | 
Whoſe note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not anſwer, nay 5— 


for, indeed, who would ſet his wit to ſo fooliſh a bird? 
who would give a bird the lie, though he cry, cuckoo, never 
10? 
Tita. I pray thee, gentle mortal, ſing again: 
Mine ear is much enamour'd of thy note, 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy ſhape ; 
And thy fair virtue's force perforce doth move me, 
On the firſt view, to ſay, to ſwear, I love thee. 

Bot. Methinks, miſtreſs, you ſhould have little reaſon 
for that: And yet, to ſay the truth, reaſon and love keep 
little company together now-a-days : The more the pity, 
that ſome honeſt neighbours will not make them friends, 
Nay, I can gleek, upon occaſion, 


Tita. 
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Tita, Thou art as wiſe as thou art beautiful. 
Bot. Not ſo, neither: but if I had wit enough to get 
out of this wood, I have enough to ſerve mine own turn. 
Tita. Out of this wood do not defire to go; 
Thou ſhalt remain here whether thou wilt or no, 
I am a ſpirit, of no common rate 
The ſummer {till doth tend upon my ſtate, 
And I do love thee: therefore, go with me; 
I'll give thee fairies to attend on thee ; 
And they ſhall fetch-thee jewels from the deep, 
And ſing, while thou on preſſed flowers doſt ſleep: 
And J will purge thy mortal groſſneſs ſo, 
That thou ſhalt like an airy ſpirit go.— 
Peas-bloſſom ! Cobweb! Moth! and Muſtard-ſeed ! 


Enter four Fairies, 


I Fai, Ready. 

2 Fai, And TI. 

3 Fai, And I, . 

4 Fai. Where-ſhall we go? 

Tita. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes; 
Feed him with apricocks, and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries; 
The honey-bags ſteal from the humble-bees, 
And, for night tapers, crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes, 
To have my love to bed, and to ariſe ; 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moon-beams from his ſleeping eyes : 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courteſies. 

x Fai, Hail, mortal ! 

2 Fai, Hail! 
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J Fac, Hail! 

4 Fai. Hail! 

Bot. I cry your worſhips mercy, heartily.— I beſeech, 
your worſhip's name. 

Cob. Cobweb. 

Bot. I ſhall deſire you of more acquaintance, good maf. 
ter Cobweb : If I cut my finger, I ſhall make bold wh 
you.—Your name, honeſt gentleman ? 

Peas. Peas-bloſſom. 

Bot. I pray you, commend me to miſtreſs Squaſh, your 
mother, and to maſter Peaſcod, your father. Good maf- 
ter Peas-bloſſom, I ſhall deſire you of more acquaintance 
too.—Your name, I beſeech you, fir? 

Muf. Muſtard- ſeed. 

Bot. Good maſter Muſtard- ſeed, I know your patience 
well : that ſame cowardly, giant-like, ox-beef hath de- 
voured many a gentleman of your houſe : I promiſe you, 
your kindred hath made my eyes water ere now. I deſire 
you more acquaintance, good maſter Muſtard-ſeed, 

Tita, Come, wait upon him; lead him to my bower, 

The moon, methinks, looks with a wat'ry eye; 

And when ſhe weeps, weeps every little flower, 

Lamenting ſome enforced chaſtity, 

Tie up my love's tongue, bring him ſilentiy. LTA. 


SCENE II. 
Another part of the Woed. 


Enter OBERON., 


Obe. I wonder, if Titania be awak'd ; 
Then, what it was that next came in her eye, 
Which ſhe muſt dote on in extremity. 
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Enter PUCK. 


Here comes my meſſenger.— How now, mad ſpirit ? 
What night-rule now about this haunted grove ? 
Puck. My miſtreſs with a monſter 1s in love. 
Near to her cloſe and conſecrated bower, 
While ſhe was in her dull and ſleeping hour, 
A crew of patches, rude mechanicals, 
That work for bread upon Athenian falls, 
Were met together to rehearſe a play, 
Intended for great Theſeus' nuptial day. 
The ſhalloweſt thick-ſkin of that barren ſort, 
Who Pyrimus preſented, in their ſport 
Forſook his ſcene, and enter'd in a brake: 
When I did tim at this advantage take, 
An aſs's nowl I fixed on his head; 
Anon, his Thiſbe mult be anſwered, 
And forth my mimick comes: When they him ſpy, 
As wild geeſe that the cree>ing fowler eye, | 
Or ruſſet-pated choughs, many in ſort, 
Riſing and cawing at the gun's report 
Sever themſelves, and madly ſweep the ſky ; 
So, at his ſight, away his feilows fly : 
And, at our ſtamp, here o'er and o'er one falls; 
He murder cries, and help from Athens calls, 
Their ſenſe, thus weak, loſt with their fears, thus ſtrong, 
Made ſenſeleſs things begin to do them wrong : 
For briers and thorns at their apparel ſnatch ; 
Some, fleeves ; ſome, hats: from yielders all things catch. 
T led them on in this diſtracted fear, 
And left ſweet Pyramus tranſlated there: 
When in that moment (ſo it came to paſs,) 
Titania wak'd, and ſtraightway lov'd an aſs. 
Obe. This falls out better than I could deviſe. 
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But haſt thou yet latch'd the Athenian's eyes 
With the love-juice, as I did bid thee do? 
Puck. I took him ſleeping, —that is finiſh'd too, 
And the Athenian woman by his ſide 
That, when he wak'd, of force ſhe muſt be ey d. 


Enter DEMETRIUs and HERMIA. 


Obe. Stand cloſe; this is the ſame Athenian. 

Puck. This 1s the woman, but not this the man. 

Dem. O, why rebuke you him that loves you ſo? 
Lay breath ſo bitter on your bitter foe. 

Her. Now I but chide, but I ſhould uſe thee worſe ; 
For thou, I fear, haſt given me cauſe to curſe. 

If thou haſt flain Lyſander in his ſleep, 

Being o'er ſhoes in blood, plunge in the deep, 
And kill me too. 

The ſun was not ſo true unto the day, 

As he to me: Would he have ſton away 
From ſleeping Hermia? I'Il believe as ſoon, 
This whole earth may be bor'd ; and that the moon 
May through the centre creep, and ſo diſpleaſe 
Her brother's noon-tide with the Antipodes. 
It cannot be, but thou haſt murder'd him ; 

So ſhould a murderer look; ſo dead, ſo grim. 

Dem. So ſhould the murder'd look; and ſo ſhould J, 
Pierc'd through the heart with your ſtern cruelty ; 
Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear, 
As yonder Venus in her glimmering ſphere. 

Her. What's this to my Lyſander ? where is he? 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me? 

Dem. I had rather give his carcaſe to my hounds, 


Her. Out, dog! out, cur! thou driv'ſt me paſt the 


bounds 
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Of maiden's patience. Haſt thou ſlain him then? 

Henceforth be never number'd among men! 

O! once tell true, tell true, even for my ſake; 

Durſt thou have look'd upon him, being awake, 

And haſt thou kill'd him ſleeping ? O brave touch! 

Could not a worm, an adder, do ſo much? 

An adder did it; for with doubler tongue 

Than thine, thou ſerpent, never adder ſtung. 
Dem. You ſpend your paſſion on a miſpris'd mood: 

I am not guilty of Lyſander's blood; 

Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 
Her. I pray thee, tell me then that he is well. 
Dem, An if I could, what ſhould I get therefore ? 
Her. A privilege, never to ſee me more.— 

And from thy hated preſence part I ſo : 

See me no more, whether he be dead or no, [ Ext, 
Dem. There is no following her in this fierce vein ; 

Here, therefore, for a while I will remain. 

So ſorrow's heavineſs doth heavier grow 

For debt that bankrupt ſleep doth ſorrow owe; 

Which now in ſome ſlight meaſure it will pay, 

If for his tender here I make ſome ſtay. [ Lies down, 
Obe. What haſt thou done? thou haſt miſtaken quite, 

And laid the loye-juice on ſome true-love's ſight ; 

Of thy miſpriſion mutt perforce enſue 

Some true love turn'd, and not a falſe turn'd true. 
Puck, Then fate o'er-rules; that, one man holding 

troth, 

A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 
Obe, About the wood go ſwifter than the wind, 

And Helena of Athens look thou find : 

All fancy-ſick the is, and pale of cheer 

With fighs of love, that coſt the freſh blood dear : 
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By ſome illuſion ſee thou bring her herez 
I'll charm his eyes, againſt ſhe do appear, 


Puck, I go, I go; look, how I go; 


Swifter than arrow from the Tartar's bow. [ Exit. 


Obe. Flower of this purple dye, 
Hit with Cupid's archery, 
Sink in apple of his eye! 
When his love he doth eſpy, 
Let her ſhine as gloriouſly 
As the Venus of the ſky.— 
When thou wak'Rt, if the be by, 
Beg of her for remedy. 


Re. enter PUCK. 


Puck. Captain of our fairy band, 
Helena is here at hand; 
And the youth, miſtook by me, 
Pleading for a lover's fee; 
Shall we their fond pageant ſee ? 
Lord, what fools thefe mortals be! 
Obe. Stand aſide: the noiſe they make, 
Will cauſe Demetrius to awake. | 
Puck. Then will two, at once, woo one ; 
That muſt needs be ſport alone: 


And thoſe things do beſt pleaſe me, 


That befal prepoſterouſly. 


Enter LYSANDER and HELENA, 


 Lyſ. Why ſhould you think, that I ſhould woo in ſcorn ? 
Scorn and derifion never come in tears: 
Look, when I vow, I weep; and vows ſo born, 


In their nativity all truth appears. 


How 
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How can theſe things in me ſeem ſcorn to you, 

Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true ? 
Hel. You do advance your cunning more and more. 
When truth kills truth, O deviliſh-holy fray! 

Theſe vows are Hermia's; Will you give her o' er? 
Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh. 

Your vows, to her and me, put in two ſcales, 

Will even weigh; and both as I:ght as tales. 
Lyſ. had no judgement, when to her I ſwore, 

Hie. Nor none, in my mind, now you give her o'er, 
Lyſ. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 
Dem. ([awaking.} O Helen, goddeſs, nymph, perfect, 

divine! 

To what, my love, ſhall I compare thine eyne ? 

Cryſtal is muddy. O, how ripe in ſhow 

Thy lips, thoſe kiſſing cherries, tempting grow | 

That pure congealed white, high Taurus' ſnow, 

Fann'd with the eaſtern wind, turns to a crow, 

When thou hold'ſ up thy hand: O let me kiſs 

This princeſs of pure white, this ſeal of bliſs! 
Hel. O ſpite! O hell! I ſee you all are bent 

To ſet againſt me for your merriment. 

If you were civil, and knew courteſy, 

You would not do me thus much injury. 

Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 

But you muit join, in ſouls, to mock me too ? 

If you were men, as men you are in ſhow, 

You would not uſe a gentle lady fo; | 

To vow, and ſwear, and ſuperpraiſe my parts, 

When, I am ſure, you hate me with your hearts. 

You both are rivals, and love Hermia 

And now both rivals, to mock Helena : 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprize, 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes, 
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With your derifion ! none, of noble ſort, 
Would ſo offend a virgin ; and extort 
A. poor ſoul's patience, all to make you ſport. 
Ly/. You are unkind, Demetrius; be not ſo 
For you love Hermia; this, you know, I know: 
And here, with all good will, with all my heart, 
In Hermia's love I yield you up my part; 
And yours of Helena to me bequeath, 
Whom I do love, and will do to my death, 
Hel. Never did mockers waſte more idle breath, 
Dem. Lyſander, keep thy Hermia ; I will none: 
Tf &er I lov'd her, all that love is gone. 
My heart with her but, as gueſt-wiſe, ſojourn'd ; 
And now to Helen it is home return'd, 
There to remain. | | 
Ly/. Helen, it is not ſo. 
Dem. Diſparage not the faith thou doſt not know, 
Leſt, to thy peril, thou aby it dear.— 
Look, where thy love comes ; yonder is thy dear, 


Enter HER MIA. 


Her. Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 

The ear more quick of apprehenſion makes 

Wherein 1t doth impair the ſeeing ſenſe, 

It pays the hearing double recompence :— 

'Thou art not by mine eye, Lyſander, found ; 

Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy ſound. 

But why unkindly didſt thou leave me ſo? 
Lyſ. Why ſhould he ſtay, whom love doth preſs to go ? 
Her. What love could preſs Lyſander from my ſide? 
Ly. Lyſander's love, that would not let him bide, 

Fair Helena; who more engilds the night 

Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light, 

Why 
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Why ſeek'ſt thou me? could not this make thee know, 
The hate I bare thee made me leave thee ſo ? 

Her. You ſpeak not as you think ; it cannot be, 

Hel. Lo, ſhe 1s one of this confederacy ! 
Now I perceive they have conjoin'd, all three, 
To faſhion this falſe ſport in ſpite of me. 
Tnjurious Hermia! moſt ungrateful maid ! 
Have you conſpir'd, have you with theſe contriv'd 
To bait me with this foul derifion ? 
Is all the counſel that we two have ſhar'd, 
The ſiſters* vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the haſty-footed time 
For parting us,—O, and is all forgot ? 
All ſchool-days' friendſhip, childhood innocence ? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Have with our neelds created both one flower, « 
Both on one ſampler, fitting on one cuſhion, | 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key; 
As if our hands, our ſides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted ; 
But yet a union in partition, 
Two lovely berries moulded on one ſtem : 
So, with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart ; 
Two of the firſt, hke coats in heraldry, 
Due but to one, and crowned with one creſt. 
And will you rent our ancient love aſunder, 
To join with men in ſcorning your poor friend? 
It is not friendly, tis not maidenly : 
Our ſex, as well as I, may chide you for it; 
Though I alone do feel the injury. 

Her. I am amazed at your paſſionate words: 
I ſcorn you not; it ſeems that you ſcorn me. 

Hel. Have you not ſet Lyſander, as in ſcorn, 

3 To 
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To follow me, and praiſe my eyes and face? 
And made your other love, Demetrius, 
(Who even but now did ſpurn me with his foot,) 
To call me goddeſs, nymph, divine, and rare, 
Precious, celeſtial > Wherefore ſpeaks he this 
To her he hates? and wherefore doth Lyſander 
Deny your love, fo rich within his ſoul, 
And tender me, forſooth, affection; 
But by your ſetting on, by your conſext ? 
What though I be not ſo in grace as you, 
So hung upon with love, ſo fortunate ; 
But miſerable moſt, to love unlov'd ? 
This you ſhould pity, rather than deſpiſe. 
Her. I underſtand not what you mean by this. 
Hel. Ay, do, perſever, counterfeit fad looks, 
Make mows upon me when I turn my back ; 7 
Wink at each other; hold the ſweet jeſt up: 
This ſport, well carried, ſhall be chronicled. 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners, 
You would not make me ſuck an argument. 
But, fare ye well: tis partly mine own fault; 
Which death, or abſence, ſoon ſhall remedy. 
Lyſ. Stay, gentle Helena; hear my excuſe ; 
My love, my life, my ſoul, fa.r Helena! 
Hel. O excellent! 
Her. Sweet, do not ſcorn her fo. 
Dem. If ſhe cannot entreat, I can compel. 
Lyſ. Thou canſt compel no more than ſhe entreat ; 
Thy threats have no more ſtrength, than her weak 
prayers.— | 
Helen, I love thee ; by my life, I do; 
I ſwear by that which I will loſe for thee, 
To prove him falſe, that ſays I love thee not. 
6 5 . 


Dem. 
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Dem. I ſay, I love the more than he can do. 
Ly/. If thou ſay ſo, withdraw, and prove it too. 
Dem. Quick, come,— | 


Her. Lyſander, whereto tends all this? 
Lyſ. Away, you Ethiop! 
Dem. No, no, fir :—he will 


Seem to break looſe; take on, as you would follow 
But yet come not : You are a tame man, go! 

Lyſ. Hang off, thou cat, thou burr: vile thing, let looſe; 
Or I will ſhake thee from me, like a ſerpent. 

Her. Why are you grown ſo rude? what change is this, 
Sweet love? | 

Ly. Thy love? out, tawny Tartar, out! 
Out, loathed medicine! hated potion, hence! 

Her. Do you not jeſt ? 

Hel. Yes, *ſooth ; and ſo do you, 

Lyſ. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 

Dem. I would, I had your bond: for, I perceive, 
A weak bond holds you; I'll not truſt your word. 

Lyſ. What, ſhould I hurt her, ſtrike her, kill her dead? 
Although I hate her, I'll not harm her ſo. 

Her. What, can you do me greater harm, than hate ? 
Hate me! wherefore? O me! what news, my love? 
Am not I Hermia? Are not you Lyſander? 
J am as fair now, as I was erewhile. | 
Since night, you lov'd me; yet, ſince night, you left me: 
Why, then you left me,—O, the gods forbid !— 
In earneſt, ſhall I ay? 

Lyſ. Ay, by my life; 
And never did deſire to ſee thee more. 
Therefore, be out of hope, of queſtion, doubt, 
Be certain, nothing truer; *tis no jeſt, | 
That i do hate thee, and love Helena. 

Her, O me! you juggler! you canker-bloſſom 1 

| You 
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You thief of love! what, have you come by night, 
And ſtol'n my love's heart from him? 

Hel. Fine, i'faith ! 
Have you no modeſty, no maiden ſhame, 
No touch of baſhfulneſs ? What, will you tear 
Impatient anſwers from my gentle tongue? 
Fie, fie, you counterfeit, you puppet, you! 

Her. Puppet! why ſo? Ay, that way goes the game, 
Now I perceive that ſhe hath made compare 
Between our ſtatures, ſhe hath urg'd her height ; 
And with her perſonage, her tall perſonage, 
Her height, forſooth, ſhe hath prevail'd with him. 


And are you grown ſo high in his eſteem, 


Becauſe I am ſo dwarfiſh, and ſo low? 
How low am I, thou painted maypole ? ſpeak ; 
How low am I? I am not yet ſo low, 
But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. 

Hel. I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 
Let her not hurt me: I was never curſt ; 
J have no gift at all in ſhrewiſhneſs ; 
Jam a right maid for my cowardice ; 
Let her not ſtrike me: You, perhaps, may think, 
Becauſe ſhe's ſomething lower than myſelf, 
That I can match her. 

Her. Lower ! hark, again. 

Hel. Good Hermia, do not be ſo bitter with me. 
T evermore did love you, Hermia, 
Did ever keep your counſels, never wrong'd you; 
Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 1 
I told him of your ſtealth unto this wood: | 3 
He follow'd you; for love, I follow'd him. 3 4 
But he hath chid me hence; and threaten'd me 4 
To ſtrike me, ſpurn me, nay, to kill me too: 
And now, ſo you will let me quiet go, 
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To Athens will I bear my folly back, 
And follow you no further: Let me go: 
You ſee how ſimple and how fond I am. 
Her. Why, get you gone: Who is't that hinders you ? 
Hel. A fooliſh heart, that I leave here behind. 
Her. What, with Lyſander? 
Sm With Demetrius. 
Lyſ. Be not afraid: ſhe ſhall not harm thee, Helena. 
Dem. No, fir ; ſhe ſhall not, though you take her part, 
Hel. O, when ſhe's angry, ſhe is keen and ſhrewd : 
She was a vixen, when ſhe went to ſchool ; 
And, though ſhe be but little, ſhe 1s fierce. 
Her. Little again? nothing but low and little ?— 
Why will you ſuffer her to flout me thus? 
Let me come to her. 
Ly/. Get you gone, you dwarf; 
You minimus, of hind'ring knot-graſs made ; 
You bead, you acorn. 
Dem. Fou are too officious, 
In her behalf that ſcorns your ſervices. 
Let her alone ; ſpeak not of Helena; 
Take not her part : for if thou doſt intend 
Never ſo little ſhow of love to her, 


Thou ſhalt aby it. 


I/. Now ſhe holds me not; 
Now follow, if thou dar'ſt, to try whoſe right, 
Or thine or mine, 1s moſt in Helena, 
Dem. Follow? nay, I'll go with thee, cheek by jole. 
[Exeunt Lys. and DE). 
Her. You, miſtreſs, all this coil! is long of you: 
Nay, go not back. | 
Hel. I will not truſt you, I; 
Nor longer ſtay in your curſt company, 
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Vour hands, than mine, are quicker for a fray; 
My legs are longer though, to run away. [ Exit, 
Her. I am amaz'd, and know not what to fay. 
[ Exit, purſuing HELENA. 
Obe. This is thy negligence : ſtil] thou miſtak'ſt, 
Or elſe commit*ſ thy knaveries wilfully. 
Puck, Believe me, king of ſhadows, I miſtook. 
Did not you tell me, I ſhould know the man 
By the Athenian garments he had on? 
And ſo far blameleſs proves my eaterprize, 
That I have nointed an Athenian's eyes: 
And ſo far am I glad it did fo fort, 
As this their jangling I eſteem a ſport. 
Obe. Thou ſeeſt, theſe lovers ſeek a place to fight: 
Hie therefore, Robin, overcaſt the night; 
The ſtarry welkin cover thou anon | 
With drooping fog, as black as Acheron ; 
And lead theſe teſty rivals ſo aſtray, 
As one come not within another's way. 
Like to Lyſander ſometime frame thy tongue, 
Then ſtir Demetrius up with bitter wrong; 
And ſometime rail thou like Demetrius ; | 
And from each o:her look thou lead them thus, 
Till o'er their brows death-counterfeiting fleep 
With laden legs and batty wings doth creep: 
Then cruth this herb into Lyſander's eye; 
Whoſe liquor hath this virtuous property, 
To take from thence all error, with his might, 
And make his eye-balls roll with wonted fight, 
When they next wake, all this deriſion 
Shall ſeem a dream, and fruitleſs viſion ; 
And back to Athens ſhall the lovers wend, 
With league, whoſe date till death ſhall never end. 
Whiles 
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Whiles I in this affair do thee employ, 
I'll to my queen, and beg her Indian boy; 
And then I will her charmed eye releaſe 
From monſter's view, and all things hall be peace. 
Puck. My fairy lord, this muſt be done with haſte; 
For night's ſwift dragons cut the clouds full faſt, 
And yonder thines Aurora's harbinger ; 
At whoſe approach, ghoſts, wandering here and there, 
Troop home to church-yards : damned ſpirits all, 
That in croſs-ways and floods have burial, 
Already to their wormy beds are gone; 
For fear leſt day ſhould look their ſhames upon, 
They wilfully themſelves exile from light, 
And mult for aye conſort with black-brow'd night. 
Obe. But we are ſpirits of another ſort : 
I with the morning's love have oft made ſport; 
And, like a foreſter, the groves may tread, 
Even till the eaſtern gate, all fery-red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair bleſſed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his falt-green ſtreams. 
But, notwithitanding, haſte ; make no delay: 
We may effect this buſineſs yet ere day, [Exit Ons. 
Puck. Up and down, up and down; 
I will lead them np and down : 
I am fear'd in field and town ; 
Goblin, lead them up and down. 
Here comes one. 


Enter LYSANDER. 


Hſ. Where art thou, proud Demetrius? ſpeak thou now. 


Puck, Here, villain; drawn and ready. Where art thou 
J I will be with thee &raight; 


Puck. 
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Puck. | Follow me then 
To plainer ground, [Exit Lys. as following the voice. 


Enter DEMETRIUS, 


Dem. Lyſander |! ſpeak again. 
'Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled ? 
Speak. In ſome buſh ? Where doſt thou hide thy head? 
Puck, Thou coward, art thou bragging to the ſtars, 
Telling the buſhes that thou look'ſt for wars, 
And wilt not come? Come, recreant; come, thou child; 
I'll whip thee with a rod: he is defil'd, 
That draws a ſword on thee, 
Dem, Yea; art thou there ? 


Puck, Follow my voice; we'll try no manhood here. 
| [ Exeunt, 


Re-enter LYSANDER., 


Lyſ. He goes before me, and ſtill dares me on; 
When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 
The villain is much lighter-heel'd, than I: 
I follow'd faſt, but faſter he did fly; 
That fallen am I in dark uneven way, 
And here will reſt me. Come, thou gentle day! 
| [ Lies down, 
For if but once thou ſhow me thy grey light, 
I'll find Demetrius, and revenge this ſpite. 


Re-enter PUCK and DEMETRIUS, 


Puck, Ho, ho! ho! ho! Coward, why com'ſt thou not ? 
Dem, Abide me, if thou dar'ſt ; for well 1 wot, 


Thou 
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Thou runn'ſt before me, ſhifting every place; 
And dar'ſt not ſtand, nor look me in the face. 
Where art thou ? | 
Puck. Come hither ; I am here, 
Dem. Nay, then thou mock'ſt me. Thou ſhalt buy 
| this dear, 
If ever I thy face by day-light ſee : 
Now, go thy way. Faintneſs conſtraineth me 
To meaſure out my length on this cold bed.— 
By day's approach look to be viſited, [ Lies down and ſleeps. 


Enter HELENA. 


Hel. O weary night, O long and tedious night, 

Abate thy hours : ſhine, comforts, from the eaſt ; 
That I may back to Athens, by day-light, 

From theſe that my poor company deteſt :— 
And, ſleep, that ſometime ſhuts up ſorrow's eye, 
Steal me a while from mine own company. [ Sleeps. 

Puck. Yet but three? Come one more; 

Two of both kinds makes up four. 

Here ſhe comes, curſt, and fad ;— 

Cupid is a knaviſh lad, 

Thus to make poor females mad. 


Enter HER MIA. 


Her. Never fo weary, never ſo in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briers ; 
I can no further crawl, no further go; 
My legs can keep no pace with my deſires. 
Here will I reſt me, till the break of day. 
Heavens ſhield Lyſander, if they mean a fray ! 
| [Lies down, 
E Puck, 
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Puck, On the ground 
Sleep ſound ; 
I'll apply 
To your eye, 
Gentle lover, remedy. _ 
[ Squeezing the Juice on LYSANDER'S He. 
When thou wak'ſt, 
Thou tak'ſt 
True delight 
In the ſight 
Of thy former lady's eye: 
And the country proverb known, 
That every man ſhould take his own, 
In your waking ſhall be ſhown : 
Jack ſhall have Jill; 
Nought ſhall go ill; 
The man ſhall have his mare again, and all ſhall be well, 
Exit PUCK,—DEmM. HEL. &c. /leep. 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 


— 


The ſame, 


Enter TiTaNIa and BoTTOM, Fairies attending; OBERON 
| behind, unſeen. 


Titan, Come, fit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
And ſtick muſk-roſes in thy ſleek ſmooth head, 
And kiſs thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 
Bot, Where's Peas-bloſſom? 
Peas, Ready. 
Bot, Scratch my head, Peas-bloſſom.—- Where's mon- 
fteur Cobweb ? 
Cob, Ready. 
Bot. Monſieur Cobweb; good monſieur, get your wea- 
pons in your hand, and kill me a red-hip'd humble-bee 


on the top of a thiſtle; and, good monſieur, bring me the 


honey-bag. Do not fret yourſelf too much in the action, 
monſieur; and, good monſieur, have a care the honey-bag 
break not; I would be loth to have you over-flown with 
a honey-bag, ſignior.— Where's monſieur Muſtard-ſeed ? 

Muſt. Ready, | 

Bot. Give me your neif, monſieur Muſtard-ſeed, Pray 
you, leave your courteſy, good monſieur. 

Mist. What's your will? | 

Bot. Nothing, good monſieur, but to help cavalero 
Cobweb to ſcratch. I muſt to the barber's, monſieur; 
for, methinks, I am marvellous hairy about the face : and 
I am ſuch a tender aſs, if my hair do but tickle me, I muſt 
cratch. | 

E 2 Tita. 
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Tita, What, wilt thou hear ſome muſick, my ſweet 
love? 
Fot. I have a reaſonable good ear in muſick: Jet us 
have the tongs and the bones, | 
7ita, Or, ſay, ſweet love, what thou deſir'ſt to eat. 
Bot. Truly, a peck of provender; I could munch your 
good dry oats. Methinks, I have a great defire to a bot- 
tle of hay : good hay, ſweet hay, hath no fellow, 
Tita. I have a venturous fairy that ſhall ſeek 
The ſquirrel's hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 
| Bot, I had rather have a handful, or two, of dried peas, 
But, I pray you, let none of your people ſtir me ; I have 
an expoſition of ſleep come upon me. 
Tita, Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms. 
Fairies, be gone, and be all ways away. 
So doth the woodbine, the ſweet honeyſuckle, 
Gently entwiſt,—the female ivy ſo 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
O, how I love thee ! how I dote on thee! [ They ſleep, 


OBERON adwances. Enter PUCK. 


Obe. Welcome, good Robin. See'ſt thou this ſweet 
ſight? | 

Her dotage now I do begin to pity. 
For meeting her of late, behind the wood, 
Seeking ſweet favours for this hateful fool, 
I did upbraid her, and fall out with her : 
For ſhe his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of freſh and fragrant flowers ; 
And that ſame dew, which ſometime on the buds 
Was wont to ſwell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flourets' eyes, 


Like tears, that did their own diſgrace bewail. _. | 
When 
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When I had, at my pleaſure, taunted her, 
And ſhe, in mild terms, begg'd my patience, 
I then did aſk of her her changeling child ; 
Which ſtraight ſhe gave me, and her fairy ſent 
'To bear him to my bower 1n fairy land. 
And now I have the boy, I will undo ; 
This hateful imperfection of her eyes. 
And, gentle Puck, take this transformed ſcalp 
From off the head of this Athenian ſwain 
That he awaking when the other do, 
May all to Athens back again repair; 
And think no more of this night's accidents, 
But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 
But firſt I will releaſe the fairy queen. 
Be, as thou waiſt wont to be; 
CE [ Touching her eyes with an herb, 
See, as thou waſt wont to ſee : 
Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower 
Hath ſuch force and bleſſed power. 
Now, my Titania; wake you, my ſweet queen. 
Tita. My Oberon! what viſions have I ſeen! 
Methought, I was enamour'd of an als. 
Obe. There hes your love. 
Tita. How came theſe things to paſs? 
O, how mine eyes do loath this viſage now 
Obe. Silence, a while.—Robin, take off this head. 
Titania, muſick call; and ftrike more dead 
Than common ſleep, of all theſe five the ſenſe. 
Tita. Muſick, ho! muſick; ſuch as charmeth ſleep. 
Puck. Now, when thou wak'ſt, with thine own fool's 
eyes peep, 
Obe. Sound, muſick, [Still muſick.] Come, my queen, 
take hands with me, 
And rock the ground whereon theſe ſleepers be, 
E 3 Now 
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* . 


Now thou and I are new in amity 
And will, to-morrow midnight, ſolemnly, 
Dance in duke Theſeus' houſe triumphantly, 
And bleſs it to all fair poſterity : 
There ſhall the pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theſeus, all in jollity. 
Puck. Fairy king, attend, and mark ; 
I do hear the morning lark. 
Obe. Then, my queen, in filence fad, 
Trip we after the night's ſhade ; 
We the globe can compaſs ſoon, 
Swifter than the wand'ring moon. 
Tita. Come, my lord; and in our flight, 
Tell me how it came this night, 
That I ſleeping here was found, 


With theſe mortals, on the ground. [ Exeunt. 


Horns found within, 


Enter TükESsEUs, HIPPOLYTA, EGEvus, and train, 


The. Go, one of you, find out the foreſter ;— 

For now our obſervation is perform'd: 

And ſince we have the vaward of the day, 

My love ſhall hear the muſick of my hounds.— 
Uncouple in the weltern valley ; go :— 
Deſpatch, I ſay, and find the foreſter. — 

We will, fair queen, up to the mountain's top, 
And mark the muſical confuſion 

Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Hip. I was with Hercules, and Cadmus, once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear 
With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; for, beſides the groves, 
The ſkies, the fountains, every region near 
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Seem'd all one mutual cry : I never heard 
So muſical a diſcord, ſuch ſweet thunder. 

The. My hounds are bred out-of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd, ſo ſanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that Crd away the morning dew z 
Crook-knee'd, and dew-lap'd like Theſſalian bulls 
Slow in purſuit, but match'd in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla'd to, nor cheer'd with horn, 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Theſſaly: 
Judge, when you hear,—But, ſoft; what nymphs are 
theſe ? 

Ege. My lord, this is my daughter here aſleep 
And this, Lyſander ; this Demetrius is; 

This Helena, old Nedar's Helena: 
I wonder of their being here together. 

The, No doubt, they roſe up early, to obſerve 
The rite of May ; and, hearing our intent, 

Came here in grace of our ſolemnity.— 
But, ſpeak, Egeus; is not this the day 
That Hermia ſhould give anſwer of her choice ? 
Ege. It is, my lord. 
The. Go, bid the huntſmen wake them with their horns. 


Horus, and ſhout within, DEMETRIUS, LYSANDER, 
HER MIA, and HELENA, wake and ſtart up. 


The. Good-morrow, friends. Saint Valentine is paſt ; 
Begin theſe wood-birds but to couple now ? 
Lyſ. Pardon, my lord. 
He and the reſt kneel to THESEUS, 
The. J pray you all, ſtand up. 
J know, you two are rival enemies 
How comes this gentle concord in the world, 


E 4 That 
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That hatred is ſo far from jealouſy, 
To ſleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 
Ly/. My lord, I ſhall reply amazedly, 
Half *ſleep, half waking : But as yet, I ſwear, 
cannot truly ſay how I came here: 
But, as I think, (for truly would I ſpeak, — 
And now I do bethink me, ſoit is; 
I came with Hermaa hither : our intent 
Was, to be gone from Athens, where we might be 
Without the peril of the Athenian law. 
Ege. Enough, enough, my lord ; you have enough : 
I beg the law, the law, upon his head. — 
They would have ſtol'n away, they would, Demetrius, 
Thereby to have defeated you and me: 
You, of your wife ; and me, of my conſent ; 
Of my conſent that ſhe ſhould be your wife. 
Dem, My lord, fair Helen told me of their ſtealth, 
Of this their purpoſe hither, to this wood ; 
And I in fury hither follow'd them; 
Fair Helena in fancy following me, 
But, my good lord, I wot not by what power, 
(But by ſome power it is,) my love to Hermia, 
Melted as doth the ſnow, ſeems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gawd, 
Which in my childhood I did dote upon ; 
And all the faith, the virtue of my heart, 
The object, and the pleaſure of mine eye, 
Is only Helena. To her, my lord, 
Was I betroth'd ere I ſaw Hermia : 
But, like in ſickneſs, did I loath this food: 
But, as in health, come to my natural taſte, 
Now do I wiſh it, love it, long for it, 
And will for evermore be true to it. 
The, Fair lovers, you are fortunately met : 
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Of this diſcourſe we more will hear anon.— 


Egeus, I will overbear your will ; 


For in the temple, by and by with us, 
Theſe couples ſhall eternally be knit. 
And, for the morning now 1s ſomething worn, 
Our purpos'd hunting ſhall be ſet aſide.— 
Away, with us, to Athens: Three and three, 
We'll hold a feaſt in great folemnity.— 
Come, Hippolyta. | 
[Exeunt THESEUs, HiPPOLYTA, EGEUS, aud train. 
Dem. Theſe things ſeem ſmall, and undiſtinguiſhable, 
Like far-off mountains turned into clouds. 
Her. Methinks, I ſee theſe things with parted eye, 
When every thing ſeems double. 
Hel. So methinks ; 
And I have found Demetrius like a jewel, 
Mine own, and not mine own, 
Dem. It ſeems to me, 
That yet we fleep, we dream. — Do not you think, 
The duke was here, and bid us follow him? 
Her. Vea; and my father. 
Hel. And Hippolyta. 
Ly/. And he did bid us follow to the temple, 
Dem. Why then, we are awake: let's follow him; 
And, by the way, let us recount our dreams. [Exeurt. 


As they go out, BOTTOM awakes. 


Bot. When my cue comes, call me, and I will anſwer : 
—my next is, Moſt fair Pyramus.— Hey, ho!—Peter 
Quince! Flute, the bellows-mender! Snout the tinker! 


Etarveling! God's my life! ſtolen hence, and left me 


aſleep! I have had a moſt rare vition. I have had a dream, 
-—palt the wit of man to ſay what dream it was: Man is 


but 
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but an aſs, if he go about to expound this dream. Me- 
thought I was—there is no man can tell what, Methought 
I was, and methought I had, - But man is but a patch'd 
fool, if he will offer to ſay what methought I had. The 
eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not ſeen ; 
man's hand 1s not able to taſte, his tongue to conceive, 
nor his heart to report, what my dream was. I will get 
Peter Quince to write a ballad of this dream: it ſhall be 
call'd Bottom's Dream, becauſe it hath no bottom; and I 
will ſing it in the latter end of a play, before the duke: 
Peradventure, to make it the more gracious, I ſhall fing 
1t at her death, [Exit., 


SCENE II. 
Athens. A Reom in Quince's Houſe, 


Enter QUINCE, FLUTE, SNOUT, and STARVELING. 


Duin. Have you ſent to Bottom's houſe ? is he come 
home yet ? 

Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt, he is 
tranſported, 


Flu. If he come not, then the play is marr'd ; It goes 


not forward, doth it? 

Quin. It is not poſſible : you have not a man in all 
Athens, able to diſcharge Pyramus, but he. 

Flu. No; he hath ſimply the beſt wit of any handycraft 
man in Athens. | 

Quin. Vea, and the beſt perſon too: and he is a very 
paramour, for a ſweet voice. 

Flu. You mult ſay, paragon: a paramour is, God bleſs 
us! a thing of nought, 
Enter 
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Enter SNUG., 


Snug. Maſters, the duke is coming from the temple, 
and there is two or three lords and ladies more married : 
if our ſport had gone forward, we had all been made 
men. 

Ile. O ſweet bully Bottom! Thus hath he loſt ſix- 
pence a-day during his life; he could not have *ſcaped 
ſix-pence a-day : an the duke had not given him ſix- 
pence a-day for playing Pyramus, I'Il be bang'd ; he 
would have deſery'd it: ſix-pence a-day, in Pyramus, or 
nothing. | 


Enter BOTTOM. 


Bot. Where are theſe lads ? where are theſe hearts? 

Quin. Bottom -O moſt courageous day! O moſt happy 
hour! 

Bot. Maſters, I am to diſcourſe wonders : but aſk me 
not what; for, if I tell you, I am no true Athenian, I 
will tell you every thing, right as 1t fell out. 

Quin. Let us hear, ſweet Bottom. 

Bot. Not a word of me. All that I will tell you, 1s 
that the duke hath dined ; Get your apparel together; 
good ſtrings to your beards, new ribbons to your pumps; 
meet preſently at the palace; every man look o'er his 
part; for, the ſhort and the long is, our play is preferr'd. 
In any caſe, let Thiſby have clean linen; and let not him, 
that plays the lion, pare his nails, for they ſhall hang out 
for the lion's claws. And, moſt degr actors, eat no 
onions, nor garlick, for we are to utter ſweet breath; and 
J do not doubt but to hear them ſay, it is a ſweet comedy. 


No more words; away; go, away. [ Excuzrt. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 


— 


The fame, An Apartment in the Palace of Theſeus, 


Futer TuEsEus, HiPPOLYTA, PHILOSTRATE, Lords, 
and Attendants. 


Hip. Tis ſtrange, my Theſeus, that theſe lovers ſpeak 
of, 

The. More ſtrange than true. I never may believe 
Theſe antique tables, nor theſe fairy toys. 
Lovers, and madmen, have ſuch ſeething brains, 
Such ſhaping fantaſies, that apprehend 
More than cool reaſon ever comprehends. 
The lunatick, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact: 
One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold; 
That is, the madman : the lover, all as frantick, 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt: 
'The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to veaven 4 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
'The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation, and a name. =» 
Such tricks hath firong imagination; 
That, if it would but apprehend ſome joy, 
It comp ehends ſome bringer of that joy: 
Or, in the night, imagining ſome fear, 
How eaſy is a buſh ſuppos'd a bear? 
Hub. But all the ſtory of the night told over, 
And 
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And all their minds transfigur'd ſo together, 
More witneſſeth than fancy's images, 

And grows to ſomething of great con ſtancy; 
But, howloever, ſtrange, and adnurable. 


Enter LYSAN DER, DEMETRTUs, HERMA, and HELENA, 


The. Here come the lovers, full of joy and mirth.— 
Joy, gentle friends! joy, and freſh days of love, | 
Accompany your hearts ! 

Lyf. a More than to us 
Wait on your royal walks, your board, your bed! 

The, Come now; what maiks, what dances ſhall we 

have, 
To wear away this long age of three hours, 
Between our after-ſupper, and bed- time? 
Where is our uſual manager of mirth? 
What revels are in hand ? Is there no play, 
To eaſe the anguith of a torturing hour ? 
Call Philoſtrate. 

Philoft. Here, mighty Theſeus. 

The. Say, what abridgment have you for this evening ? 
What malk ? what muſick ? How ſhall we beguile 
The lazy time, if not with ſome delight? 

Philoſt. There is a brief, how many ſports are ripe; 
Make choice of which your highneſs will ſee firit, 

[Gia à paper. 
The. rendt.] The battle avith the Centaurs, to be ſung 

By an Athenian eunuch to the harp. 8 
We'll none of that : that have I told my love, 

In glory of my kinſman Hercules. 

1 he riot of the tipſy Bacchanalc, 

Tearing the Thractan ſinger in their rage. 


That 
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That is an old device; and it was play'd 

When I from Thebes came laſt a conqueror. 
The thrice three Muſes mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceas'd in beggary. 

That 1s fone "tire, keen, and critical, 

Not ſorting with a nuptial ceremony. 

A tedious brief ſcene of young Pyramus, 

And his love Thiſbe; very tragical mirth, 
Merry and tragical ? Tedious and brief? 
That is, hot ice, and wonderous ſtrange ſnow, 
How fhall we find the concord of this diſcord ? 


Philoſt. A play there is, my lord, fome ten words long? 


Which 1s as brief as I have known a play; 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long; 
Which makes it tedious : for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted. 
And tragical, my noble lord, it is; 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himſelf. 
Which, when I ſaw rehears'd, I muſt confeſs, 
Made mine eyes water; but more merry tears 
The paſſion of loud laughter never ſhed, 
The. What are they, that do play it ? 
Philot. Hard-handed men, that work in Athens here, 


Which never labour'd in their minds till now; 
And now have toil'd their unbreath'd memories 


With this ſame play, againſt your nuptial. 
The. And we will hear it. 


Philoſt. 


No, my noble lord, 


It is not for you : I have heard it over, 


And it is nothing, 


nothing in the world; 


Unleſs you can find ſport in their intents, 


Fxtremely ſtretch'd, and conn'd with cruel pain, 


To do you ſervice. 
The. 


I will hear that play: 


Ad v. 


" 
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For never any thing can be amiſs, 
When ſimpleneſs and duty tender it. 
Go, bring them in ;—and take your places, ladies, 
[Exit PHILOSTRATE., 
Hip. I love not to ſee wretchedneſs o ercharg'd, 


And duty in his ſervice periſhing. 


The, Why, gentle ſweet, you ſhall ſee no ſuch thing. 
Hip. He ſays, they can do nothing in this kind. 
The. The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing. 


Our ſport ſhall be, to take what they miſtake : 


And what poor duty cannot do, 

Noble reſpect takes it in might, not merit. 
Where I have come, great clerks have purpoſed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes; 
Where I have ſeen them ſhiver, and look pale, 
Make periods in the midſt of ſentences, 
Throttle their practis'd accent in their fears, 
And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off, 
Not paying me a welcome : Truſt me, ſweet, 
Out of this filence, yet, I pick'd a welcome; 
And in the modeſty of fearful duty 

T read as much, as from the rattling tongue 


Of ſawcy and audacious eloquence. 


Love, therefore, and tongue-tied ſimplicity, 
In leaſt, ſpeak moſt, to my capacity. 
Enter PHILOSTRATE, | 
Phils}t. So pleaſe your grace, the prologue is addreſt. 
The. Let him approach. [Fiouriſh of Trumpets, 
Enter Prologue. 


Prol. If awe offend, it is with our good ævill. 
That you ſhould think, awe come not to offend, 


But 
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But with good-auill. To ſhow our fimple ſtill, 
That is the true beginning of our end. 
Conſider then, wwe come but in deſpite. « 
We do not come, as minding to content you, 
Our true intent is. All for your delight, 

We are not here. That you ſhould here repent you, 

The actors are at hand; and, by their ſhow, 
You ſhall knoww all, that you are like to know, 

The. This fellow doth not ſtand upon points. 

Ly/. He hath rid his prologue, like a "Tough colt; he 
knows not the ſtop. A good moral, my lord : It is not 
enough to ſpeak, but to ſpeak true, 

Hip. Indeed he hath play'd on this prologue, like a 
child on a recorder; a ſound, but not in government. 

The. His ſpeech was like a tangled chain; nothing im- 
paired, but all diſordered. Who 1s next ? 


Enter PyRAMus, and TAIsBE, Wall, Moonſhine, and 
Lion, as in dumb ſhow. 


Prol. «© Gentles, perchance, you wonder at this ſhow ; 
« But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 
« This man is Pyramus, if you would know; 
This beauteous lady Thiſby is, certain. 
« This man, with lime and rough-caſt, doth preſent 
« Wall, that vile wall which did theſe lovers ſunder : 
« And through wall's chink, poor ſouls, they are content 
« To whiſper; at the which let no man wonder. 5 
« This man, with lantern, dog, and buſh of thorn, 1 
« Preſenteth moon- ſhine: for, if you will know, 3 
« By moon-ſhine did theſe lovers think no ſcorn 1 
« To meet at Ninus' tomb, there, there to woo. 
« This griſly beaſt, which by name lion hight, 
« The truſty Thiſby, coming firſt by night, 
6 Did ſcare away, or rather did affright: "1p 
1 | « And, 2 Ty 
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« And, as ſhe fled, her mantle ſhe did fall; 
«© Which lion vile with bloody mouth did ſtain ; 
« Anon comes Pyramus, ſweet youth, and tall, 
« And finds his truſty Thiſby's mantle ſlain : 
« Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 
« He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breaſt ; 
« And, Thiſby tarrying in mulberry ſhade, 
« His dagger drew, and died, For all the reſt, 
« Let lion, moon-ſhine, wall, and lovers twain, 
« At large diſcourſe, while here they do remain.“ 
[Exeunt Prol. THISBE, Lion, and Moonſhine, 
The, I wonder, if the lion be to ſpeak. 
Dem. No wonder, my lord ; one lion may, when'many 
aſſes do. | 
Wall. ce In this ſame interlude, it doth befall, 

«© That I, one Snout by name, preſent a wall: 

6 And ſuch a wall, as I would have you think, 

«© That had in it a cranny'd hole, or chink, 

«© Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thiſby, 

c Did whiſper often very ſecretly. 

4 This loam, this rough-caſt, and this ſtone, doth ſhow 

«© That I am that ſame wall; the truth is ſo: 

cc And this the cranny is, right and ſiniſter, 

« Through which the fearful lovers are to whiſper.” 
The. Would you deſire lime and hair to ſpeak better? 
Dem. It is the wittieſt partition that ever I heard diſ- 

courſe, my lord. | 
The, Pyramus draws near the wall: filence! 


Enter Px RA Mus. 


Pyr. O grim-look'd night! O night with hue fo black 

% O night, which ever art, when day is not! 

« O night, O night, alack, alack, alack, | 
&« I fear my Thiſby's promiſe is forgot !— 

F « And | 


— 
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% And thou, O wall, O ſweet, O lovely wall, 

« That ſtand'ſt between her father's ground and mine; 
« Thou wall, O wall, O ſwect and lovely wall, 

«© Show me thy chink, to blink through with mine eyne. 

[Wall holds up bis fingers. 

& Thanks, courteous wall: Jove ſhield thee well for this! 

« But what ſee I ? No Thiſby do I ſee. 
% O wicked wall, through whom I ſee no bliſs; 

«« Curſt be thy ſtones for thus deceiving me!“ 

The, The wall, methinks, being ſenſible, ſhould curſe 
again. | 

Pyr. No, in truth, fir, he ſhould not. Deceiving me, is 
Thiſby's cue; ſhe is to enter now, and I am to ſpy her 
through the wall. You ſhall fee, it will fall pat as I told 
you: Yonder ſhe comes. 


Euter THISBE., 


Thiſ. e O wall, full often haſt thou heard my moans, 
« For parting my fair Pyramus and me: 
% My cherry lips have often k1iſs'd thy ſtones ; 
6 Thy ſtones with lime and hair knit up in thee.” 
Pyr. «I ſee a voice: now will I to the chink, 
« To ſpy an I can hear my Thiſby's face. 
« Thiſby!“ | 
Thiſ. My love! thou art my love, I think.“ 
Pyr. Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover's grace; 
« And like Limander am I truſty ſtill.“ 
Thif. * And I like Helen, till the fates me kill.“ 
Pyr. Not Shafalus to Procrus was ſo true.“ 
Thiſ. «As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you.“ 
Pyr. «O, kiſs me through the hole of this vile wall.” 
Thiſ. «I kiſs the wall's hole, not your lips at all.” 
Pyr. «e Wilt thou at Ninny's tomb meet me ftraightway?*? 


Thif. * Tide life, tide death, I come without delay.“ 
14 all, 
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all. © Thus have I, wall, my part diſcharged ſo; 

© And, being done, thus wall away doth go.“ 
[Exeunt Wall, PYRAMUS, and 'THISBE-. 

The. Now is the mural down between the two neigh- 
bours, 

Dem. No remedy, my lord, when walls are ſo wilful to 
hear without warning. 

Hip. This is the ſillieſt ſtuff that ever I heard. 

The. The beſt in this kind are but ſhadows : and the 
worſt are no worſe, if imagination amend them. 

Hip. It muſt be your imagination then, and not theirs. 

The. If we imagine no worſe of them, than they of 
themſelves, they may paſs for excellent men. Here come 
two noble beaſts in, a moon and a lion. 


Enter Lion and Moonſhine, 


Lion. You, ladies, you, whoſe gentle hearts do fear 

„The ſmalleſt monſtrous mouſe that creeps on floor, 
„ May now, perchance, both quake and tremble here, 

« When lion rough in wildeſt rage doth roar. 

„ Then know, that I, one Snug the joiner, am 
«& A lion fell, nor elſe no lion's dam: 

« For if I ſhould as hon come in ftrife 

c Into this place, 'twere pity on my life.” 

The. A very gentle beaſt, and of a good conſcience, 

Dem. The very beſt at a beaſt, my lord, that e'er I ſaw, 

I/. This hon is a very fox for his valour. 

The. True; and a gooſe for his diſcretion. 

Dem, Not 5 my lord: for his valour cannot carry his 
diſcretion; and the fox carries the gooſe. 

The. His diſcretion, I am ſure, cannot carry his ralour? 
tor the gooſe carries not the fox. It is well; leave it to 
his diſcretion, and let us liſten to the moon, 

1 Moon. 
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Moon. This lantern doth the horned moon preſent: 

Dem. He ſhould have worn the horns on his head. 

The. He is no creſcent, and his horns are inviſible 
within the circumference. 

Moon. This lantern doth the horned moon preſent ; 
_ © Myſelf the man I'th'moon do ſeem to be.“ 

The. This 1s the greateſt error of all the reſt : the man 
ſhould be put into the lantern: How is it elſe the man 
1'the moon? 

Dem. He dares not come there for the candle : for, you 
ſee, it is already in ſnuff. 

Hip. I am aweary of this moon: Would, he would 
change! 

The. It appears, by his ſmall light of diſcretion, that he 
is in the wane : but yet, in courteſy, in all reaſon, we 
mult ſtay the time. | 

Lyſ. Proceed, moon, 

Moon. All that I have to ſay, is, to tell you, that the 
lantern is the moon; I, the man in the moon; this thorn- 
buſh, my thorn-buſh; and this dog, my dog. 

Dem. Why, all theſe ſhould be in the lantern; for they 
are in the moon. But, ſilence; here comes Thiſbe. 


Enter THISBE. 


Thiſ. “ This is old Ninny's tomb: Where is my love?“ 
Lion. ** Oh—.” [The Lion roars. 'THISBE runs . 
Dem. Well roar'd, hon. 
The. Well run, Thiſbe. 
Hip. Well ſhone, moon.—Truly, the moon ſhines with 
good grace. | 
The, Well mous'd, lion. 

[The Lion tears ThisBE's mantle, and exit. 

Dem, 
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Dem. And ſo comes Pyramus. 
Lyſ. And then the moon vaniſhes. 


Enter PYRAMUS. 


Pyr. Sweet moon, I thank thee for thy ſunny beams; 
„I thank thee, moon, for ſhining now ſo bright: 
& For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering ſtreams, 
cc I truſt to taſte of trueſt Thiſby's ſight. 
« But ſtay ;—0O ſpite ! 
% But mark ;—Poor knight, 
© What dreadful dole is here? 
4 Eyes, do you ſee? 
«© How can it be? 
« O dainty duck! O dear! 
Thy mantle good, 
« What, ſtain'd with blood? 
«« Approach, ye furies fell! 
© O fates! come, come; 
6 Cut thread and thrum; 
«© Quail, cruſh, conclude, and quell!“ 
The. This paſſion, and the death of a dear friend, would 
go near to make a man look ſad. 
Hip. Beſhrew my heart, but I pity the man. 
Pyr. © O, wherefore, nature, didſt thou lions frame? 
& Since lion vile hath here deflour'd my dear: 
« Which 1 IS—NO, no—which was the faireſt dame, 
e Thatliv'd, that lov'd, thatlik'd rg Ioon"G, with cheer, 
«& Come, tears, confound ; 
6 Out, ſword, and _—_ 
« The pap of Pyramus: 
« Ay, that left pap, 
% Where heart doth hop :— 
© Thus die I, thus, thus, thus, 
F 3 «© Now 
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* Now am I dead, 
«© Now am I fled; 
« My ſoul 1s in the ſky: 
« Tongue, loſe thy light! 
« Moon, take thy flight ! 
4 Now die, die, die, die, die. 
[ Dies, Exit Moonſhine, 
Dem. No die, but an ace, for him; for he is but one. 
Lyf. Leſs than an ace, man; for he is dead; he is no- 
thing, | 
_ The. With the help of a ſurgeon, he might yet recover, 
and prove an aſs. ; 
Hip. How chance moonſhine is gone, before Thiſbe 
comes back and finds her lover ? | 
The. She will find him by ſtar-light,—Here ſhe comes; 
and her paſſion ends the play. 


Enter T HISBE, 


\ 


Hip. Methinks, ſhe ſhould not uſe a long one, for ſuch 
a Pyramus : I hope, ſhe will be brief. 
Dem. A mote will turn the balance, which Pyramus, 
which Thiſbe, is the better. | 
Lyſ. She hath ſpied him already, with thoſe ſweet eyes. 
Dem, And thus ſhe moans, wvidehicet.—— | 
'Thiſ. « Aſleep, my love? 
«© What, dead, my dove? 
«© O Pyramus, ariſe, | 
«© Speak, ſpeak. Quite dumb? 
cc Dead, dead? A tomb 
« Muſt cover thy ſweet eyes. 
« Theſe lily brows, 
« This cherry noſe, 
« Theſe yellow cowllip cheeks, 
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& Are gone, are gone: 
% Lovers, make moan ! 
« His eyes were green as leeks. 
«© O ſiſters three, 
66 Come, come, to me, 
«© With hands as pale as milk; 
« Lay them in gore, 
« Since you have ſhore 
4 With ſhears his thread of filk. 
« Tongue, not a word: 
6 Come, truſty ſword ; 
& Come, blade, my breaſt imbrue: 
«© And farewel, friends ;— 
6 Thus Thiſby ends: 

4 Adieu, adieu, adieu.“ [Dies. 
The, Moonſhine and lion are left to bury the dead. 
Dem. Ay, and wall too. 1 
Bot. No, I aſſure you; the wall is down that parted 

their fathers. Will it pleaſe you to ſee the epilogue, or 
to hear a Bergomaſk dance, between two of our com- 
pany ? 

The. No epilogue, I pray.you ; for your play needs no 
excuſe, Never excuſe ; for when the players are all dead, 
there need none to be blamed. Marry, if he that writ it, 
had play'd Pyramus, and hang'd himſelf in Thiſbe's gar- 
ter, it would have been a fine tragedy : and ſo it is, truly; 
and very notably diſcharg'd. But come, your Bergo- 
maſk : let. your epilogue alone. [ Here a dance of Clowns, 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve :— 
Lovers, to bed; tis almoſt fairy time. 

I fear, we ſhall out- ſleep the coming morn, 

As much as we this night have over-watch'd, 

This palpable-groſs play hath well begull'd | 
The heavy gait of niglit.— Sweet friends, to bed.— 

8 A fort- 
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A fortnight hold we this ſolemnity, 
In wghtly revels, and new jollity. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 


Enter Puck. 


Puck. Now the hungry lion roars, 
And the wolf behowls the moon ; 
Whilſt the heavy ploughman ſnores, 
All with weary taſk fordone. 
Now the waſted brands do glow, 
Whilft the ſcritch-owl, ſcritching loud, 
Puts the wretch, that lies in wae, 
In remembrance of a ſhrowd, 
Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his ſprite, 
In the church-way paths to glide : 
And we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecat's team, 
From the preſence of the ſun, 
Following darkneſs like a dream, 
Now are froiick ; not a mouſe 
Shall diſturb this hallow'd houſe : 
J am ſent, with broom, before, 
To ſweep the duſt behind the door, 


Enter OBERON and T1ITANIA, with their Train. 


Obe. Through this houſe give glimmering light, 


By the dead and drowſy fire ; 
_ Every 
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Every elf, and fairy ſprite, 

Hop as light as bird from brier ; 
And this ditty, after me, 
Sing, and dance it trippingly. 


Tita. Firſt, rehearſe this ſong by rote: 


To each word a warbling note, 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 


Will we ſing, and bleſs this place. 


SONG, and DANCE. 


Obe. Now, until the break of day, 
Through this houſe each fairy ſtray. 
To the beſt bride-bed will we, 
Which by us ſhall bleſſed be; 

And the iſſue, there create, 
Ever ſhall be fortunate. 

So ſhall all the couples three 
Ever true in loving be: 

And the blots of nature's hand 
Shall not in their iſſue ſtand ; 
Never mole, hare-lip, nor ſcar, 
Nor mark prodigious, ſuch as are 
Deſpiſed in nativity, 

Shall upon their children be.— 
With this field-dew conſecrate, 
Every fairy take his gait ; 

And each ſeveral chamber bleſs, 


Through this palace, with ſweet peace : 


E'er ſhall it in ſafety reſt, 

And the owner of it bleſt, 
Trip away ; 
Make no ſtay ; 

Nleet me all by break of day, 


[Exeunt OBERON, TITANIA, and Train. 
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Puck. If awe ſhadows bade offended, 


Think but this, (and all is mended,) 
That you have but ſlumber'd here, 

Il hile theſe viſions did appear. 

And this weak and idle theme, 

No more yielding but a dream, 
Gentles, do not reprebend; 

If you pardon, we will mend, 

And, as I'm an honeſt Puck, 

If awe hawe unearned luck 

Now to *ſcape the ſerpent”'s tongue, 

We will make amends, ere long: 

Flſe the Puck à har call. 

So, good might unto you all. 

Give me your hands, if awe be friends, 
And Robin ſhall reſtore amends, [Exit, 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


HAVE not hitherto diſcovered any novel on which this comedy 
appears to have been founded ; and yet the ſtory of it has moſt of 


the features of an ancient romance. STEEVENS. 


I ſuſpe& that there is an error in the title of this play, which, I 
believe, ſhould be Love's Labours lot,” M. Mason. 


Lowe's Labour's laſt J conjecture to have been written in 1594. 
MaLoNE. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


FERDINAND, King of Navarre. 

BIRON, 

LONGAVILLE, þ Lords, attending on the King. 
DUMAaIlN, 
Boyer, 
MERCADE, 
Don ADRIANO DE ARMADO, à fantaſtical Spaniard. 2 8 
Sir NAT HANIEL, a Curate. 
HOLOFERNES, @ Schoolmaſter. 
DuLL, 4 Conſtable. 

Cosr ARD, 4 Clown. 

MoTH, Page to Armado. 

A Foreſter. 
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Lords, attending on the Princeſs of France. 
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Princeſs of France. 

ROSALINE, 

MARIA, Ladies, attending on the Princeſs. 
KATHARINE, | 

_ JAQUENETT Az à country Wench. 
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Officers, and others, attendants on the King and 
Princeſs. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 


Navarre. A Park, with a Palace in it. 


Enter the King, BiRoN, LOXNGAVILLE, and DUMAIN. 


King. 

T ET fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
| Live regiſter'd upon our brazen tombs, 
And then grace us in the diſgrace of death ; 
When, ſpite of cormorant devouring time, 
The endeavour of this preſent breath may buy 
That honour, which ſhall bate his ſcythe's keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity. 
Therefore, brave conquerors !—for ſo you are, 
That war againſt your own affections, 
And the huge army of the world's defires,— 

Our late edict ſhall ſtrongly ſtand in force: 
Navarre ſhall be the wonder of the world; 

Our court ſhall be a little Academe, 

Still and contemplative in living art. 
You three, Biron, Dumain, and Longaville, 

Have ſworn for three years term to live with me, 
My fellow-ſcholars, and to keep thoſe ſtatutes, 
That are recorded in this ſchedule here: 

Your oaths are paſt, and now ſubſcribe your names; 
That his own hand may ſtrike his honour down, 
That violates the ſmalleſt branch herein: 

If you are arm'd to do, as ſworn to do, 

Subſcribe to your deep oath, and keep it too. 

Long. I am reſolv'd: tis but a three years' faſt ; 
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The mind ſhall banquet, though the body pine : 

Fat paunches have lean pates; and dainty bits 

Make rich the ribs, but bank'rout quite the wits. 
Dum, My loving lord, Dumain is mortified 

The groſſer manner of theſe world's delights 

He throws upon the groſs world's baſer flaves : 

To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die; 

With all theſe living in philoſophy. 

Biron, I can but ſay their proteſtation over, 

So much, dear liege, I have already ſworn, 

That is, To live and ſtudy here three years. 

But there are other ſtrict obſervances : 

As not to ſee a woman in that term; 

W hich, I hope well, is not enrolled there : 

And, one day in a week to touch no food ; 

And but one meal on every day beſide ; 

The which, I hope, is not enrolled there: 

And then, to ſleep but three hours in the night, 

And not be ſeen to wink of all the day; 

(When I was wont to think no harm all night, 

And make a dark night too of half the day ;) 

Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there, 

O, theſe are barren taſks, too hard to keep; 

Not to fee ladies, ſtudy, faſt, not ſleep. 

King. Your oath is paſs'd to paſs away from theſe, 
Biron. Let me ſay, no, my liege, an if you pleaſe ; 

1 only ſwore, to ſtudy with your grace, 

And ſtay here in your court for three years' ſpace. 
Long. You ſwore to that, Biron, and to the reſt. 
Biron. By yea and nay, fir, then I ſwore in jeſt. — 

What is the end of ſtudy ? let me know. 

King, Why, that to know, which elſe we ſhould not know. 
Biron. Things hid and barr'd, you mean, from common 
ſenſe ? 
King. Ay, that is ſtudy's god-like recompenſe. 
Biron. 
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Biron. Come on then, I will ſwear to ſtudy ſo, 
To know the thing I am forbid to know : 

As thus, To ſtudy where I well may dine, 

When I to feaſt expreſsly am forbid ; 

Or, ſtudy where to meet ſome miſtreſs fine, 

When miſtreſſes from common ſenſe are hid: 
Or, having ſworn too hard-a-keeping oath, 
Study to break it, and not break my troth. 

If ſtudy's gain be thus, and this be ſo, 
Study knows that, which yet it doth not know: 
Swear me to this, and I will ne'er ſay, no. 

King. Theſe be the ſtops that hinder ſtudy quite, 
And train our intellects to vain delight. 

Biron. Why, all delights are vain ; but that moſt vain, 
Which, with pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain: 
As, painfully to pore upon a book, 

To ſeek the light of truth ; while truth the while 


Doth falſely blind the eyeſight of his look: 


Light, ſeeking light, doth light of light beguile : 
So, ere you find where hght in darkneſs lies, 
Your light grows dark by lofing of your eyes. 
Study me how to pleaſe the eye indeed, 

By fixing it upon a fairer eye; | 
Who dazzling ſo, that eye ſhall be his heed, 

And give him light that was it blinded by. 
Study 1s like the heaven's glorious ſun, 

That will not be deep ſearch'd with ſaucy looks; 
Shall have continual plodders ever won, 

Save baſe authority from others* books. 
Theſe earthly godfathers of heaven's lights, 

That give a name to every fixed ſtar, 
Have no more profit of their ſhining nights, 

Than thoſe that walk, and wot not what they are. 
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Too much to know, is, to know nought but fame; 

And every godfather can give a name. 
King. How well he's read, to reaſon againſt reading ! 
Dum. Proceeded well, to ſtop all good proceeding ! 
Long. He weeds the corn, and ſtill lets grow the weeding, 
Biron. The ſpring is near, when green geeſe are a 

breeding. 
Dum. How follows that ? 
Biron, Fit in his place and time, 
Dum. In reaſon nothing, 
Biron. Something then in rhime. 
Long. Biron is like an envious ſneaping froſt, 
That bites the firſt- born infants of the ſpring. 


Biron. Well, ſay T am ; why ſhould proud ſummer boaſt, 


Before the birds have any cauſe to ſing ? 
Why ſhould I joy in an abortive hirth ? 
At Chriſtmas I no more deſire a roſe, 
Than wiſh a ſnow in May's new-fangled ſhows ; 
But like of each thing, that in ſeaſon grows. 
So you, to ftudy now it 1s too late, 
Climb o'er the houſe to unlock the little gate. 

King. Well, fit you out: go home, Biron; adieu! 


Biron. No, my good lord; I have fworn to ſtay with 


you : 

And, though I have for barbariſm ſpoke more, 

Than for that angel knowledge you can ſay, 
Yet confident I'll keep what I have ſwore, 

And bide the penance of each three years* day, 
Give me the paper, let me read the ſame z 
And to the ſtrid'ſt decrees I'll write my name. 

King. How well this yielding reſcues thee from ſhame ! 

Biron. ¶ Reads. ] Item, That no woman ſhall come within a 
mile of my court.— 


And hath this been cid d ? | 
Long, 
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Therefore this article is made in vain, 
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Long. | Four days ago. 
Biron. Let's ſee the penalty. 
Reads. . pain of loſing her tongue.— 
Who devis'd this ? 

Long. Marry, that did I. 

Biron. Sweet lord, and why? 

Long. To fright them hence with that dread penalty. 

Biron. A dangerous law againſt gentility ! 

[ Reads.) Item, If any man be ſeen to talk with a woman 
ewithin the term of three years, he ſhall endure ſuch publick 
ſhame as the reſt of the court can poſſibly deviſe .— 

This article, my liege, yourſelf muſt break ; 

For well you know, here comes in embaſſy 
The French king's daughter, with yourſelf to ſpeak,— 

A maid of grace, and complete majeſty, — 

About furrender-up of Aquitain 
To her decrepit, ſick, and bed-rid father: 


Or vainly comes the admired princeſs hither. 
King. What ſay you, lords? why, this was quite forgot. 
Biron. So ſtudy evermore is overſhot ; 
While it doth ſtudy to have what it would, 
It doth forget to do the thing it ſhould : 
And when it hath the thing it hunteth moſt, 
*T'is won, as towns with fire; ſo won, ſo loſt, 
King. We muſt, of force, diſpenſe with this decree 
She muſt lie here on mere neceſſity. 
Biron. Neceſſity will make us all forſworn 
Three thouſand times within this three years? ſpace ; 
For every man with his affects is born; 
Not by might maſter'd, but by ſpecial grace ; 
If I break faith, this word ſhall ſpeak for he 


I am forſworn on mere neceſſity.— 
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So to the laws at large I write my name: [ Subſcribes. 
And he, that breaks them in the leaſt degree 

Stands in attainder of eternal ſhame : 
Suggeſtions are to others, as to me; 

But, I believe, although I ſeem ſo loth, 

T am the laſt that will laſt keep his oath. 

But 1s there no quick recreation granted ? 


King. Ay, that there is: our court, you know, is 


haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain ; 
A. man in all the world's new faſhion planted, 
That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain : 
One, whom the muſick of his own vain tongue 
Doth raviſh, like enchanting harmony; 
A man of complements, whom right and wrong 
Have choſe as umpire of their mutiny : 
T his child of fancy, that Armado hight, 
For interim to our ſtudies, ſhall relate, 
In high-born words, the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, loſt in the world's debate. 
How you delight, my lords, I know not, I; 
But, I proteſt, I love to hear him lie, 
And I will uſe him for my minſtrelſy. 
Biron. Armado is a moſt illuſtrious wight, 
A man of fire- new words, faſhion's own knight. 
Long. Coſtard the ſwain, and he, ſhall be our ſport; 
And, ſo to ſtudy, three years is but ſhort. 


Enter DULL, with a letter, and COSTARD. 


Dull. Which is the duke's own perſon ? 

Biron. This, fellow; What would'ſt? 

Dull. 1 myſelf reprehend his own perſon, for I am his 
grace's tharborough : but I would fee his own perſon in 


fleſh and blood. 


Biron. 
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Biron, This is he. 

Dull, Signior Arme—Arme—commends you. There's 
villainy abroad; this letter will tell you more. 

Coft. Sir, the contempts thereof are as touching me. 

King. A letter from the magnificent Armado. 

Biron. How low ſoever the matter, I hope in God for 
high words. 

Long. A high hope for a low having: God grant us 
patience! 

Biron, To hear ? or forbear hearing ? 

Long. To hear meekly, fir, and to laugh moderately ; 
or to forbear both, 

Biron, Well, ſir, be it as the ſtile ſhall give us cauſe to 
climb in the merrineſs. 

Cot. The matter is to me, fir, as concerning Jaquenetta. 
The manner of it is, I was taken with the manner. 

Biron. In what manner? 

Coſt. In manner and form following, fir; all thoſe 
three: I was ſeen with her in the manor houſe, fitting 
with her upon the form, and taken. following her into the 
park ; which, put together, is, in manner and form fol- 
lowing. Now, ſir, for the manner,—it is the manner of 
a man to ſpeak to a woman : for the form,—in ſome form, 

' Biron. For the following, fir ? 

Coſt. As it ſhall follow in my correction; And God 
defend the right! 

King. Will you hear this letter with attention? 

Biron. As we would hear an oracle. 

Coſt. Such is the ſimplicity of man to hearken after the 
fleſh. 

King. [reads.] Great deputy, the welkin's vicegerent, and 
ſole dominator of Navarre, my ſoul's earth's God, and body's 
Foſtering patron, — 

Coſt. Not a word of Coſtard yet. 
B 4 _ King, 
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King. So it is,— 

Coſt. It may be ſo: but if he ſay it is fo, he is, in tell- 
ing true, but ſo, ſo. 

King. Peace. 

Coft.—be to me, and every man that dares not fight! 

King. No words. 

Coft.—of other men's ſecrets, I beſeech you. 

King. So it is, befieged with ſable-colour'd melancholy, I 
did commend the black-opprefſing humour to the moſt wholeſome 


. phy/ick of thy health-giving air; and, as I am a gentleman, 


betook myſelf to walk. The time, when ? About the fixth 
hour ; when beaſts moſt graze, birds beſt peck, 78 men ſit 
down to that nouriſhment which is called ſupper. 80 much for 
the lime when: Now for the ground which 3 which, I mean, 
I wwalk'd upon: it is ycleped, thy park. Then for the place 
ewhere 3 where, I mean, I did encounter that obſcene and moſt 
prepoſterous event, that draweth from my ſnow-white pen the 
ebon-colour*d ink, which here thou vieweſt, beholdeſt, ſurveyeſt, 
or ſeeſt : But to the place, where, —lIt ſtandeth north- north-eaſt 
and by eaſt from the weſt corner of thy curious-knotted garden: 


There did I ſee that low-ſpirited ſwain, that baſe minnow of 


thy mirth, 

Coſt. Me. | 

King.—that unletter'd ſmall-knowing ſoul, 

Coft. Me. 

King.—that ſhallow vaſſal, 

Coſt. Still me. 

King.—which, as I remember, hight Coſtard, 

Coft. O me! 
 King.—ſorted and conſorted, contrary to thy eſtabliſhed pro- 
claimed edit and continent canon, with—=auith=O with—but 


 awith this I paſſion to ſay wherewith, 


Coſt. With a wench. | 
King.—with a child of our grandmother Eve, a female; 
I or, 
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or, for thy more feweet underſtanding, a woman. Him I (as 
my ewver-efteemd duty pricks me on) have ſent to thee, to re- 
ceive the meed of puniſhment, by thy ſweet Grace's officer, An- 
tony Dull; a man of good repute, carriage, bearing, and 
ee. 
Dull. Me, an't ſhall pleaſe you 3 I am Antony Dull. 
King. For Faquenetta, (ſo is the weaker veſſel called, 


- ewhich I apprehended with the aforeſaid ſewain,) I keep her as 


a veſſel of thy laws fury; and ſhall, at the leaſt of thy ſaveet 
notice, bring ber to trial. Thine, in all compliments of devoted 
and heart-burning heat of duty, | 

Don Adriano de Armado, 


Biron. This is not ſo well as I look'd for, but the beſt 
that ever I heard. 


King. Ay, the beſt for the worſt. But, firrah, what 
ſay you to this? 

Coſt. Sir, I confeſs the wench. 

King. Did you hear the proclamation ? 

Coft. I do. confeſs much of the hearing it, but little of 
the marking of it. 

King. It was proclaim'd a year's impriſonment, to be 
taken with a wench. | 

Co. IJ was taken with none, ſir; I was taken with a 
damoſel. 

King. Well, it was proclaimed damoſel. 

Coſt. This was no damoſel neither; fir, ſhe was a virgin. 

King. It is ſo varied too; for it was proclaim'd, virgin. 

Coft. If it were, I deny her virginity ; I was taken with 
a maid, 

King. This maid will not ſerve your turn, fir, 

Coſt. This maid will ſerve my turn, fir. 


King. Sir, I will pronounce your ſentence; You ſhall 
fait a week with bran and water, 
Coft. 
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Co. T had rather pray a month with mutton and por- 
ridge. 

King. And Don Armado ſhall be your keeper,— 

My lord Biron, ſee him deliver'd o'er.— 
And go we, lords, to put in practice that 
Which each to other hath ſo ſtrongly ſworn.— 
| LExeunt. 

Biron. T'll lay my head to any good man's hat, 

Theſe oaths and laws will prove an idle ſcorn.— 
Sirrah, come on. 

Coſt. I ſuffer for the truth, ſir; for true it is, I was 
taken with Jaquenetta, and Jaquenetta is a true girl; 
and therefore, Welcome the ſour cup of proſperity ! Af. 
fliction may one day ſmile again, and till then, Sit thee 
down, ſorrow | [Exeunt, 


SCENE II. | 
Another part of the ſame, Armado's Houſe, 


Enter ARMADO and MOTH. 


Arm. Boy, what ſign is it, when a man of great ſpirit 
grows melancholy ? 1 

Moth. A great ſign, ſir, that he will look ſad. 

Arm. Why, ſadneſs is one and the ſelf-ſame thing, dear 
imp. | | 

Moth. No, no; O lord, fir, no. 

Arm. How can'ſt thou part ſadneſs and melancholy, my 
tender juvenal ? 

Moth. By a familiar demonftration of the working, my 


tough ſenior, | 
Arm. Why tough ſenior ? why tough ſenior ? 


Moth. Why tender juvenal? why tender juvenal ? ; 
Arm, I ſpoke it, tender juvenal, as a congruent epi- 
theton, 
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theton, appertaining to thy young days, which we may 
nominate tender. | 

Moth. And I, tough ſenior, as an appertinent title to 
your old time, which we may name tough. 

Arm. Pretty, and apt. 

Moth. How mean you, fir? I pretty, and my ſaying 
apt? or I apt, and my ſaying pretty? 

Arm. Thou pretty, becauſe little. 

Moth. Little pretty, becauſe little: Wherefore apt? 

Arm. And therefore apt, becauſe quick. 

Moth. Speak you this in my praiſe, maſter ? 

Arm. In thy condign praiſe. 

Moth. I will praiſe an eel with the ſame praiſe. 

Arm. What? that an eel is ingenious ? 

Moth. That an eel is quick, 

Arm. I do ſay, thou art quick in anſwers : Thou heat'ſt 
my blood. 

Moth. T am anſwer'd, fir. 

Arm, I love not to be croſs'd. 

Moth. He ſpeaks the mere contrary, croſſes love not 
him. . { Afide. 

Arm. I have promiſed to ſtudy three years with the 
duke. 

Moth. * You may do it in an hour, fir, 

Arm. Impoſſible. 

Moth. How many 1s one thrice told ? 

Arm. I am ill at reckoning, it fitteth the ſpirit of a 
tapſter. 

Moth, You are a gentleman, and a gameſter, ſir. 

Arm, I confeſs both; they are both the varniſh of a 
complete man. 

Moth. Then, I am ſure, you know how much the groſs 
ſum of deuce-ace amounts to. 
Arm, It doth amount to one more than two. 


3 | Moth. 
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Moth. Which the baſe vulgar do call, three. 

Arm. True. 

Moth. Why, fir, is this ſuch a piece of ſtudy ? Now 
here is three ſtudied, ere you'll thrice wink : and how 
eaſy it is to put years to the word three, and ſtudy three 
years in two words, the dancing horſe will tell you, 

Arm. A moſt fine figure! 

Moth. To prove you a cypher. [ A/ede. 

Arm. I will hereupon confeſs, I am in love: and, as 
it 1s baſe for a ſoldier to love, ſo I am in love with a baſe 
wench. If drawing my ſword againſt the humour of af- 
fection would deliver me from the reprobate thought of 
it, I would take deſire priſoner, and ranſom him to any 
French courtier for a new devis'd court'ſy. I think ſcorn 
to ſigh ; methinks, I ſhould out-ſwear Cupid. Comfort 
me, boy : What great men have been 1n love ? 

Moth. Hercules, maſter. 

Arm. Moſt ſweet Hercules !—More authority, dear 
boy, name more; and, ſweet my child, let them be men 
of good repute and carriage. 

Moth, Sampſon, maſter : he was a man of good carriage ; 
great carriage ; for he carried the town-gates on his deer, 
like a porter: and he was in love. 

Arm. O well-knit Sampſon ! ſtrong-jointed Sampſon 
IT do excel thee in my rapier, as much as thou didſt me in 
carrying gates. I am in love too.— Who was Sampſon's 
love, my dear Moth ? 

Mob. A woman, maſter. 

Arm. Of what complexion ? 

Moth. Of all the four, or the three, or the two; or one 
of the four. | 

Arm. Tell me preciſely of what complexion ? 

Moth. Of the ſea-water green, fir. 

Arm, Is that one of the four complexions ? 

Moth, 
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Moth. As I have read, fir ; and the beſt of them too. 

Arm. Green, indeed, is the colour of lovers : but to 
have a love of that colour, methinks, Sampſon had ſmall 
reaſon for it. He, ſurely, affected her for her wit. 

Moth. It was ſo, fir; for ſhe had a green wit. 

Arm. My love is moſt immaculate white and red. 

Moth. Moſt maculate thoughts, maſter, are maſk'd un- 
der ſuch colours, 

Arm. Define, define, well-educated infant. 

Moth. My father's wit, and my mother's tongue, aſſiſt 
me. 


Arm. Sweet invocation of a child; moſt pretty, and 


pathetical ! 


Moth. If the be made of white and red, 
Her faults will ne'er be Known; 
For bluſhing cheeks by faults are bred, 
And fears by pale-white ſhown : 
Then, if ſhe fear, or be to blame, 
By this you ſhall not know; 
For ſtill her cheeks poſſeſs the ſame, 
W hich native ſhe doth owe. 


A dangerous rhime, maſter, againſt the reaſon of white 
and red. 


Arm. Is there not a ballad, boy, of the King and the 
Beggar ? 


Moth. The world was very guilty of ſuch a ballad ſome _ 


three ages ſince : but, I think, now 'tis not to be found; 


or, if it were, it would neither ſerve for the writing, nor 
the tune. 


Arm. I will have the ſubjea ne y writ o'er, that I 
may example my digreſſion by ſome mighty precedent. 


Boy, I do love that country girl, that I took in the park 


with the rational hind Coftard ; ſhe deſerves well. 
Moth, To be whipp'd ; and yet a better love than my 
maſter. | [Afide. 
Arm, 


* 


*. 
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Arm. Sing, boy; my ſpirit grows heavy in love. 
Moth. And that's great marvel, loving a light wench. 
Arm. I ſay, ing. 

Moth, Forbear till this company be paſt. 


Enter DULL, CosSTaRD, and JAQUENETTA. 


Dull. Sir, the duke's pleaſure is, that you keep Coſtard 
ſafe : and you muſt let him take no delight, nor no pe- 
nance ; but a' muſt faſt three days a-week : For this dam- 
ſel, I maſt keep her at the park; ſhe is allowed for the 
day-woman. Fare you well. 

Arm. I do betray myſelf with bluſhing.— Maid. 

Faq. Man. 

Arm. I will viſit thee at the lodge. 

Jag. That's hereby. 

Arm, I know where it is ſituate, 

Jag. Lord, how wiſe you are! 

Arm, I will tell thee wonders, 

Jag. With that face? 

Arm, I love thee. 

Jag. So I heard you ſay. 

Arm, And ſo farewell, 

Jag. Fair weather after you ! 

Dull, Come, Jaquenetta, away. 

[Exeunt DULL and JAQUENETT#S. 

Arm. Villain, thou ſhalt faſt for thy offences, ere thou 
be pardoned. 

Coſt. Well, fir, J hope, when I do it, I ſhall do it on 
a full ſtomach, 

Arm. Thou ſhalt be heavily a; 

Cot. I am more bound to you, than your fellows, for 
they are but lightly rewarded. 

Arm, Take away this villain ; ſhut him up. 

Moth, Come, you tranſgreſſing {lave ; away. 


Coſt. 
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Cot. Let me not be pent up, fir; I will faſt, being 
looſe. 

Moth. No, ſir; that were faſt and looſe: thou ſhalt to 
priſon. 

Cojt. Well, if ever I do ſee the merry days of deſolation 
that I have ſeen, ſome ſhall ſee— 

Moth. What ſhall ſome ſee ? 

Ct. Nay, nothing, maſter Moth, but what they look 
upon. It is not for priſoners to be too ſilent in their 
words ; and, therefore, I will fay nothing : I thank God, 
I have as little patience as another man; and, therefore, I 
can be quiet. u xeunt MOTH and COSTARD, 

Arm. I do affect the very ground, which is baſe, where 
her ſhoe, which is baſer, guided by her foot, which is 
baſeſt, doth tread. I ſhall be forſworn, (which is a great 
argument of falſhood,) if I love: And how can that be 
true love, which is falſely attempted ? Love is a familiar; 
love is a devil: there is no evil angel but love. Vet 
Sampſon was ſo tempted ; and he had an excellent ftrength : 
yet was Solomon ſo ſeduced ; and he had a very good 
wit. Cupid's butt-ſhaft is too hard for Hercules club, 
and therefore too much odds for a Spaniard's rapier. The 
firſt and ſecond cauſe will not ſerve my turn; the paſſado 
he reſpects not, the duello he regards not: his diſgrace is 
to be called boy; but his glory is, to ſubdue men. Adieu, 
valour! ruſt, rapier! be ſtill, drum! for your manager 
is in love; yea, he loveth. Aſſiſt me ſome extemporal 
god of rhime, for, I am ſure, I ſhall turn ſonneteer. 
Deviſe wit; write pen; for I am for whole yolumes in 
folio, | Exit. 


* LG 
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ACT IT. SCENE I. 


— —— — 


Another part of the ſame. A Pavilion and Tents at a 
diſtance, 


Enter the Princeſs of France, RosSAaLINE, MaRI1A, Ka- 
THARINE, BOYET, Lords, and other Attendants. 


Boy. Now, madam, ſummon up your deareft ſpirits ; 
Conſider who the king your father ſends ; 
To whom he ſends; and what's his embaſly : 
Yourſelf held precious in the world's eſteem 
To parley with the ſole inheritor 
Of all perfections that a man may owe, 
Matchleſs Navarre ; the plea of no leſs weight 
Than Aquitain ; a dowry for a queen. 
Be now as prodigal of all dear grace, 
As nature was in making graces dear, 
When ſhe did ftarve the general world befide, 
And prodigally gave them all to you. 

Prin. Good lord Boyet, my beauty, though but mean, 
Needs not the painted flouriſh of your praiſe ; 
Beauty is bought by judgement of the eye, 
Not utter'd by baſe ſale of chapmen's tongues; 
Jam leſs proud to hear you tell my worth, 
Than you much willing to be counted wiſe 
In ſpending your wit in the praiſe of mine. 
But now to taſk the taſker, - Good Boyet, 
You are not ignorant, all-telling fame 
Doth noiſe abroad, Nayarre hath made a vow, 
Till painful ſtudy ſhall out-wear three years, 

No 
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No woman may approach his ſilent court: 
Therefore to us ſeemeth it a needful courſe, 
Before we enter his forbidden gates, 
To know his pleaſure ; and in that behalf, 
Bold of your worthineſs, we ſingle you 
As our beſt-moving fair ſolicitor : 
Tell him, the daughter of the king of France, 
On ſerious buſineſs, craving quick deſpatch, 
Importunes perſonal conference with his grace. 
Haſte, ſignify ſo much; while we attend, 
Like humble-viſag*d ſuitors, his high will. | 
Boy. Proud of employment, willingly I go. Exit. 
Prin. All pride is willing pride, and yours is ſo.— 
Who are the votaries, my loving lords, 
That are vow-fellows with this virtuous duke ? 
1 Lord, Longayille 1 is one. 
Prin. | | Know you the man? 
Mar. I know him, aden at a marriage feaſt, 
Between lord Perigort and the beauteous heir 
Of Jaques Faulconbridge ſolemnized, 
In Normandy ſaw I this Longaville : 
A man of ſovereign parts he is eſteem'd; 
Well fitted in the arts, glorious in arms: 
Nothing becomes him 1ll, that he would well. 
The only ſoil of his fair virtue's gloſs, 
(If virtue's gloſs will ſtain with any ſoil,) 
Is a ſharp wit match'd with too blunt a will; 
Whoſe edge hath power to cut, whoſe will ſtill wills 
It ſhould none ſpare that come within his power. 
Prin. Some merry mocking lord, belike ; is't ſo? 
Mar. They ſay ſo moſt, that moſt his humours know. 


Prin. Such thort-liv'd v wits 4 do wither as they ou 
Who are the reſt ? 


| Wit Cc . | Kath. 
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Kath. The young Dumain, a well-accompliſh'd youth, 


Of all that virtue love for virtue lov'd : 
Moſt power to do moſt harm, leaſt knowing ill; 
For he hath wit to make an ill ſhape good, 
And ſhape to win grace though he had no wit. 
I faw him at the duke Alengon's once; 

And much too little of that good I ſaw, 

Is my report, to his great worthineſs. 

Roſa. Another of theſe ſtudents at that time 
Was there with him: if I have heard a truth, 
Biron they call him; but a merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never ſpent an hour's talk withal : 

His eye begets occaſion for his wit; 

For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth- moving jeſt ; 
Which his fair tongue (conceit's expoſitor, ) 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears'play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite raviſhed 
So ſweet and voluble is his diſcourſe. 


Prin. God bleſs my ladies ! are they all in 0s ; 


That every one her own hath garniſhed: 
With ſuch bedecking ornaments of praiſe ? 
Mar, Here comes Boyet. 


Re-enter BOYET. 


Prin. : l To. Sow what admittance, lord ? 
Boy. Navarre had notice of your fair n 


And he, and his competitors in oath, , 
Were all addreſs'd to meet you, gentle lady, 


Before I came. Marry, thus much I have learnt, 


He rather means to lodge you in the field, 
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(Like one that comes here to beſiege his court,) 

Than ſeek a diſpenſation for his oath, 

To let you enter his unpeopled houſe. 

Here comes Navarre, [The Ladies maſe, 


Enter King, LoNGaAviLlie, DUMAIN, BI RON, and At- 
tendants. 


King. Fair princeſs, welcome to the court of Navarre. 
Prin. Fair, I give you back again; and, welcome L 
have not yet: the roof of this court is too high to be 
yours ; and welcome to the wide fields too baſe to be 
mine. 
King. You ſhall be welcome, madam, to my court. 
Prin. I will be welcome then; conduct me thither. 
King. Hear me, dear lady; I have ſworn an oath. 
Prin, Our Lady help my lord ! he'll be forſworn. 
King. Not for the world, fair madam, by my will. 
Prin. Why, will ſhall break it; will, and nothing elſe. 
King. Your ladyſhip is ignorant what it is. 
Prin, Were my lord ſo, his ignorance were wiſe, 
Where now his knowledge muſt prove ignorance. 
T hear, your grace hath ſworn-out houſe-keeping : 
Tis deadly fin to keep that oath, my lord, 
And fin to break it: 
But pardon me, I am too ſudden- bold; 
To teach a teacher ill beſeemeth me. 
Vouchſafe to read the purpoſe of my coming, 
And ſuddenly reſolve me in my ſuit. [Gives a paper. 
King. Madam, I will, if ſuddenly I may. 
Prin, You wall the ſooner, that I were away; 
For you'll prove perjur'd, if you make me ſtay. 
Biron. Did not I dance with you in Brabant once ? 
Roſ. Did not I dance with you in Brabant once? 
C2 Biron. 
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Biron. I know, you did. 


Ref. How needleſs was it then 
To aſk the queſtion ! 
Biron. You muſt not be ſo quick. 


Roſe Tis long of you that ſpur me with ſuch queſtions. 
Biron. Your wit's too hot, it ſpeeds too faſt, twill tire. 
Roſ. Not till it leave the rider in the mire. | 
Biron. What time o' day? 

Roſ. The hour that fools ſhould afk. 

Biron. Now fair befal your maſk ! 

Rof. Fair fall the face it covers! 

Biron. And ſend you many lovers! 

Roj. Amen, ſo you be none. 

Biron, Nay, then will I be gone. 

King. Madam, your father here doth intimate 
The payment of a hundred thouſand crowns ; 
Being but the one half of an entire ſum, 

Diſburſed by my father in his wars. 

But ſay, that he, or we, (as neither have,) 
Receiv'd that ſum; yet there remains unpaid 

A hundred thouſand more; in ſurety of the which, 
One part of Aquitain is bound to us, 

Although not valued to the money's worth, 

If then the king your father will reſtore 

But that one half which is unſatisfied, 

We will give up our right in Aquitain, 

And hold fair friendſhip with his majeſty. 

But that, it ſeems, he little purpoſeth, 

For here he doth demand to have repaid 

An hundred thouſand crowns; and not demands, 
On payment of a hundred thouſand crowns, 

To have his title live in Aquitain ; 

Which we much rather had depart withal, 


And have the money by our father lent, 
6 Than 
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Than Aquitain ſo gelded as it is. 

Dear princeſs, were not his requeſts ſo far 

From reaſon's yielding, your fair ſelf ſhould make 
A yielding, gainſt ſome reaſon, in jmy breaſt, 
And go well ſatisfied to France again. 

Prin, You do the king my father too much wrong, 
And wrong the reputation of your name, 

In ſo unſeeming to confeſs receipt 
Of that which hath ſo faithfully been paid. 
| King, I do proteſt, I never heard of it; 
And, if you prove it, I'll repay it back, 
Or yield up Aquitain, 

Prin. We ſarreſt your word; — 
Boyet, you can produce acquittances, 

For ſuch a ſum, from ſpecial officers 
Of Charles his father. | 

King. Satisfy me ſo. 

Boyet. So pleaſe your grace, the packet is not come, 
Where that and other ſpecialties are bound; 
To-morrow you ſhall have a ſight of them, 

King. It ſhall ſuffice me: at which interview, 
All liberal reaſon I will yield unto. 

Mean time, receive ſuch welcome at my hand, 
As honour, without breach of honour, may 
Make tender of to thy true worthineſs : 
You may not come, fair princeſs, in my gates 
But kere without you ſhall be fo receiv'd, 
As you ſhall deem yourſelf lodg'd in my heart, 
Though ſo denied fair harbour in my houſe. 
Your own good thoughts excuſe me, and farewel : 
To-morrow ſhall we viſit you again. 
Prin. Sweet health and fair defires conſort your grace 
King. Thy own wiſh wiſh I thee in every place! 


[Exeunt King and bis train. 
C. 3 Eiron, 
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Biron. Lady, I will commend you to my own heart. 
Roſ. Pray you, do my commendations; I would be 

glad to ſee it. 
Biron. T would, you heard it groan, 
Rof. Is the fool ſick ? 
Bron. Sick at the heart. 
R/. Alack, let it blood. 
Biron. Would that do it good? 
Roſ. My phyſick fays, I. 
Biron, Will you prick't with your eye! ? 
Roſ. No poynt, with my knife. 
Biron. Now, God fave thy life! 
Roſ. And yours from long living! 
Biron. I cannot ſtay thankſgiving. [ Retiring. 
Dum. Sir, I pray you, a word: what lady is that ſame ? 
Boyet. The heir of Alengon, Roſaline her name. 
Dum. A gallant lady | Monſieur, fare you well. [Exit. 
Long. I beſeech you, a word; What is ſhe in the white? 
Boyet, A woman ſometimes, an you ſaw her in the light. 
Long. Perchance, light in the light: I deſire her name. 
Boyet. She hath but one for herſelf; to deſire that, were 

a ſhame. 
Long. Pray you, fir, whoſe daughter? 
Boyet. Her mother's, I have heard. 
Long. God's bleſſing on your beard ! 
* Boyet. Good fir, be not offended : 

She is an heir of Falconbridge. 
Long. Nay, my choler is ended. 

She is a molt ſweet lady. 
Boyet. Not unlike, fir; that may be. [Exit LONG. 
Biron. What's her name, in the cap? 
Boyet, Katharine, by good hap. 
Biron, Is ſhe wedded, or no? 
Boyet. To her will, fir, or ſo. 


Birou. 
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Biron. You are welcome, fir ; adieu! 
Boyet. Farewell to me, fir, and welcome to you. 
_ [Exit BIXoN. Ladies unmaſts 
Mar. That laſt is Biron, the merry mad-cap lord ; 
Not a word with him but a jeſt, 
Boyet. And every jeſt but a word, 
Prin. It was well done of you, to take him at his word, 
Boyet. I was as willing to grapple, as he was to board. 
Mar, Too hot ſheeps, marry ! 
Boyet. | And wherefore not ſhips ? 
No ſheep, ſweet lamb, unleſs we feed on your lips. 
Mar. You ſheep, and I paſture; Shall that finiſh the 
jeſt ? 
Boyet. So you grant paſture for me. {Offering to kiſs her. 
Mar. Not ſo, gentle beaſt; 
My lips are no common, though ſeveral they be. 
Boyet. Belonging to whom ? 
Mar. To my fortunes and me. 
Prin, Good wits will be jangling : but, gentles, agree: 
The civil war of wits were much better uſed 
On Navarre and his book-men; for here tis abuſed. 
Boyet. If my obſervation, (which very ſeldom lies,) 
By the heart's ſtill rhetorick, diſcloſed with eyes, 
Deceive me not now, Navarre 1s infected, 
Prin, With what ? 
Boyet. With that which we lovers intitle, affected. 
Prin, Your reaſon ? 
Boyet. Why, all his behaviours did make their retire 
To the court of his eye, peeping thorough defire : 
His heart, like an agate, with your print impreſſed, 
Proud with his form, in his eye pride expreſled : 
His tongue all impatient to ſpeak and not ſee, 
Did ſtumble with haſte in his eye- ſight to be; 
C 4 All 
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All ſenſes to that ſenſe did make their repair, 

To feel only looking on faireſt of fair: 

Methought, all his ſenſes were lock'd in his eye, 

As jewels in cryſtal for ſome prince to buy; 

Who, tend'ring their own worth, from where they were 

glaſs'd, 

Did point you to buy them, 3 as you paſs'd, 

His face's own margent did quote ſuch amazes, 

That all eyes ſaw his eyes enchanted with gazes : 

T'll give you Aquitain, and all that is his, 

An you give him for my ſake but one loving kiſs. 
Prin, Come, to our pavilion : : Boyet is diſpos'd— 


Boyet, But to ſpeak that in words, which his eye hath 
diſclos'd : 985 


J only have made a mouth of his eye, 
By adding a tongue which I know will not lie. 
Roſ. Thou art an old love-monger, and ſpeak ſt ſkil- 


fully, | 
Mar. He is Cupid's grandfather, and learns news of 
him. 


Rof. Then was Venus like her mother ; for her father 
is but grim. | 


Boyet. Do you hear, my mad wenches ? 


Mar. | | No. 
Royet. What then, do you ſee ? 
Roſ. Ay, our way to be gone. 
Boyet, - You are too hard for me. 


[ Exeunt. 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 
D ———— 


Another part of the ſame. 


Enter AxMano and MOTH. 


Arm, Warble, child; make paſſionate my ſenſe of 
hearing, | Fs 

Moth. Concolinel——— | [ Singing. 

Arm. Sweet air !—Go, tenderneſs of years; take this 
key, give enlargement to the ſwain, bring him feſtinately 


| hither; I muſt employ him in a letter to my love. 


Math, Maſter, will you win your love with a French 
brawl ? | | 

Arm. How mean'ſt thou? brawling in French? 

Moth. No, my complete maſter : but to jig off a tune 
at the tongue's end, canary to it with your feet, humour 
it with turning up your eye-lids ; ſigh a note, and ſing a 
note; ſometime through the throat, as if you ſwallowed 
love with ſinging love ; ſometime through the noſe, as if 
you ſnuff d up love by ſmelling love; with your hat pent- 
houſe-like, o'er the ſhop of your eyes; with your arms 
croſs'd on your thin belly-doublet, like a rabbit on a 
ſpit; or your hands in your pocket, like a man after the 
old painting ; and keep not too long in one tune, but a 
ſnip and away: Theſe are complements, theſe are hu- 
mours ; theſe betray nice wenches—that would be betray'd 
without theſe; and make them men of note, (do you 
note, men?) that moſt are affected to theſe. 

Arm. How haſt thou purchaſed this experience ? 

Moth. By my penny of obſervation, 


Arm, 
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Arm. But O,-but O,— 

Moth. — the hobby-horſe is forgot. 

Arm. Call'ſt thou my love, hobby-horſe ? 

Moth. No, maſter; the hobby-horſe is but a colt, and 
your love, perhaps, a W But have you forgot 
your love? 

Arm. Almoſt I had. 

Moth. Negligent ſtudent! learn her by heart. 

Arm. By heart, and in heart, boy. 

Moth. And out of heart, maſter : all thoſe three I will 
prove. 

Arm. What wilt thou prove ? 

Moth. A man, if I live; and this, by, in, and without, 
upon the inſtant: By heart you love her, becauſe your 
heart cannot come by her : in heart you love her, becauſe 
your heart is in love with her; and out of heart you love 
her, being out of heart that you cannot enjoy her. 

Arm. I am all theſe three. | | 
Meth. And three times as much more, and yet nothing 
at all. 

Arm. Fetch hither the ſwain ; he muſt carry me aletter, 

Moth. A meſſage well ſympathiſed; a horſe to be em- 
baſſador for an aſs ! 

Arm. Ha, ha! what ſayeſt thou 

Moth. Marry, fir, you muſt ſend the aſs upon the horſe, 
for he 1s very flow-gaited : But I go. 

Arm, The way 1s but ſhort ; away. 

Moth. As ſwift as lead, ſir. 

Arm. Thy meaning, pretty ingenious? 

Is not lead a metal heavy, dull, and ſlow? 
Moth. Minimè, honeſt maſter ; or rather, maſter, no. 

Arm. I fay, lead is flow. 

Moth, You are too ſwift, i, to ſay ſo: 
Is that lead flow which is fir d from a gun? 

Arm, 
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Arm. Sweet ſmoke of rhetorick ! 
He reputes me a cannon ; and the bullet, that's he: 
I ſhoot thee at the ſwain, 
Moth, Thump then, and I flee. [ Exit. 
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Arm. A moſt acute juvenal ; voluble and free of grace! - 
By thy favour, ſweet welkin, I muſt ſigh in thy face: 4 
Moſt rude melancholy, valour gives thee place. 1 
My herald is return'd. 4 

Re-enter MOTH and COSTARD. i | 

Moth. A wonder, maſter ; here's a Coſtard broken in a ths 

ſhin, [7 
Arm. Some enigma, ſome riddle : come,—thy P envoy ; | 
— begin. 


Coft. No egma, no riddle, no Penwoy 3 no ſalve in the 
mail, fir: O fir, plantain, a plain plantain z no Perwey, 
no Pexvoy, no ſalve, fir, but a plantain ! 

Arm. By virtue, thou enferceſt laughter; thy filly 
thought, my ſpleen ; the heaving of my lungs provokes 
me to ridiculous ſmiling : O, pardon me, my ſtars ! Doth 
the inconſiderate take falve for Pexvey, and the word, 
Fenvey, for a falve ? 

Moth, Do the wiſe think them other ? is not Penwvoy a 
falve ? 

Arm, No, page : it is an epilogue or diſcourſe, to make 

plain 
Some obſcure precedence that hath tofore been ſain, 
I will example it : 
The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 
Were ſtill at odds, being but three. 
There's the moral: Now the envoy. 

Moth, I wall add the Penwoy ; Say the moral again. 

3 Arm, 
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Arm, The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 
Were ſtill at odds, being but three: 
Moth. Until the gooſe came out of door, 
And ſtay'd the odds by adding four. 
Now will I begin your moral, and do you follow with my 
Penvoy. 
The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 
Were ſtill at odds, being but three : 
Arm. Until the gooſe came out of door, 
Staying the odds by adding four. 
Moth. A good Penwvoy, ending in the yore ; 
Would you defire more? 
Coft. The boy hath fold him a bargain, a gooſe, chat $ 
flat — 
Sir, your penny- worth is good, an your gooſe be fat.— 
To ſell a bargain well, is as cunning as faſt and looſe : 
Let me ſee a fat Pexwoy; ay, that's a fat gooſe. 
Arm. Come hither, come hither : How did this argue 
ment begin ? 
Moth. By ſaying, that a Coſtard was broken in a ſhin. 
Then call'd you for the exwoy. 


Coft. True, and I for a plantain ; Thus came your ar- | 


gument in: 
Then the boy's fat Penwoy, the gooſe that you bought; 
And he ended the market, | 
Arm. But tell me; how was there a Coftard broken in 
a ſhin ? 
Math. I will tell you ſenſibly. 
Coft. Thou haſt no feeling of it, Moth; I will ſpeak 
that Penvoy :— 
I, Coſtard, running out, that was ſafely within, 
Fell over the threſhold, and broke my ſhin. 
Arm, We will talk no more of this matter. 
(o. Till there be more matter in the ſhin, 
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Arm. Sirrah Coſtard, I will enfranchiſe thee. 

Coſt. O, marry me to one Frances I ſmell ſome Len- 
voy, ſome gooſe, in this. 

Arm. By my ſweet ſoul, I mean, ſetting thee at liberty, 
enfreedoming thy perſon ; thou wert immur'd, reſtrained, 
captivated, bound, 

Coſt. True, true; and now you will be my purgation, 
and let me looſe. 

Arm. I give thee thy liberty, ſet thee from durance ; 
and, in lieu thereof, impoſe on thee nothing but this : 
Bear this ſignificant to the country maid Jaquenetta : 
there is remuneration ; Giving him money.] for the beſt 
ward of mine honour, is, rewarding my dependants, 
Moth, follow. [Exit. 
Moth. Like the ſequel, I.—Signior Coſtard, 10. 

Coft. My ſweet ounce of man's fleſh my incony Jew !— 


Exit MOTH, 
Now will I look to his remuneration. Remuneration ! 


O, that's the Latin word for three farthings : three far- 
things—remuneration.—W#hat's the price of this inkle ? a 


penny: — No, I'll give you a remuneration : why, it carries 
1it.—Remuneration !—why, it is a fairer name than French 


crown. I will never buy and {ell out of this word. 


Enter B1RON. 


Biron. O, my good knave Coſtard! exceedingly well 
met. 

Coft. Pray you, fir, how much carnation ribbon may a 
man buy for a remuneration ? 

Biron, What is a remuneration ? 

Coſt. Marry, fir, half-penny farthing. 

Biron. O, why then, three-farthings-worth of filk. 

Ct. I thank your worſhip : God be with you 

Biron. 
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Biron. O, ſtay, ſlave; I muſt employ thee : 
As thou wilt win my favour, good my knave, 
Do one thing for me that I ſhall entreat. 
Cot. When would you have it done, fir ? 
Biron. O, this afternoon. 
Cot, Well, I will do it, fir: Fare you well. 
Biron. O, thou knoweſt not what it is. 
Coft. 1 ſhall know, fir, when J have done it. 
Biron, Why, villain, thou muſt know firſt, 
Coft. I will come to your worſhip to-morrow morning. 
Biron. It muſt be done this afternoon. Hark, ſlave, 
it is but this | | 
The princeſs comes to hunt here in the park, 
And in her train there is a gentle lady; 
When tongues ſpeak ſweetly, then they name her name, 
And Rofaline they call her: aſk for her; 
And to her white hand ſee thou do commend 
This ſeal*d-up counſel. There” s thy guerdon ; go. 
[Gives him money. 
Coft. Guerdon, —O ſweet guerdon ! better than remu- 
neration; eleven-pence farthing better: Moſt ſweet 
guerdon !—T will do it, fir, m print. —Guerdon—remu- 
neration. LExit. 
Biron. Ol — And I, forſooth, in love ! I, that have been 
love's whip; 
A very beadle to a humorous ſigh; 
A critick ; nay, a night- watch conſtable; 
A domineering pedant o'er the boy, 
Than whom no mortal ſo magnificent! 
This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy; 
This ſenior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid 
Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 
'The anointed ſovereign of fighs and groans, 
Liege of all loiterers and malcontents, 
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Dread prince of plackets, king of codpieces, 

Sole imperator, and great general 

Of trotting paritors,—O my little heart !— 

And I to be a corporal of his field, 

And wear his colours like a tumbler's hoop ! 
What? I! Tlove! I ſue! I ſeek a wife! 

A woman, that is like a German clock, 

Still a repairing ; ever out of frame ; 

And neyer going aright, being a watch, 

But being watch'd that it may ſtill go right? 

Nay, to be perjur*d, which is worſt of all ; 

And, among three, to love the worſt of all; 

A whitely wanton with a velvet brow, | 
With two pitch balls ſtuck in her face for eyes; 
Ay, and, by heaven, one that will do the deed, 
Though Argus were her eunuch and her guard: 
And I to figh for her! to watch for her 

To pray for her! Go to; it is a plague 

That Cupid will impoſe for my neglect 

Of his almighty dreadful little might, 

Well, I will love, write, ſigh, pray, ſue, and groan ; 
Some men muſt love my lady, and ſome Joan, [Extt. 
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LOVR'Ss LABOUR'S LOST: Art iv. 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 


Another part of the ſame. 


Euter the Princeſs, RoSaLiNeE, Makita, KATHARINE, 
Bor ET, Lords, Attendants, and a Foreſter, 


Prin, Was that the king, that ſpurr r*d his horſe ſo hard 
Againſt the ſteep upriſing of the hill? 

Boyet. I know not; but, I think, it was not he. 

Prin, Whoe'er he was, he ſhow'd a mounting mind. 
Well, lords, to-day we ſhall have our deſpatch ; 
On ſaturday we will return to France.— 
Then, foreſter, my friend, where is the buſh, 
That we muſt ſtand and play the murderer in ? 

For. Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice ; 
A ſtand, where you may make the faireſt ſhoot. 

Prin. I thank my beauty, I am fair that ſhoot, 
And thereupon thou ſpeak'ſt, the faireſt ſhoot, 

For. Pardon me, madam, for I meant not ſo. 

Prin. What, what? firſt praiſe me, and again ſay, no? 
O ſhort-liv'd pride! Not fair? alack for woe ! 

For. Yes, madam, fair. . 

Prin. Nay, never paint me now; ; 
Where fair is not, praiſe cannot mend the brow. 3 
Here, good my glaſs, take this for Ou true; 5 

[Giving him money. 

Fair payment for foul words is more than due, 

For, Nothing but fair is that which you inherit. 

Prin, See, ſee, my beauty will be ſav'd by merit. 
O hereſy in fair, fit for theſe days 
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Act iv.  Lbvr's LABOUR's LOST. 33 


A giving hand, though foul, ſhall have fair praiſe, — 

But come, the bow :—Now mercy goes to kill, 

And ſhooting well is then accounted ill. 

Thus will I fave my credit in the ſhoot : 

Not wounding, pity would not let me do't ; 

If wounding, then it was to ſhow my ſkill, 

That more for praiſe, than purpoſe, meant to kill. 

And, out of queſtion, ſo it is ſometimes ; 

Glory grows guilty of deteſted crimes 

When, for fame's ſake, for praiſe, an outward part, 

We bend to that the working of the heart : 

As I, for praiſe alone, now ſeek to ſpill 

The poor deer's blood, that my heart means no ill. 
Boyet. Do not curſt wives hold that ſelf- ſovereignty 

Only for praiſe* ſake, when they ſtrive to be 

Lords o'er their lords? 


Prin. Only for praiſe: and praiſe we may afford 
To any lady that ſubdues a lord. 


Enter COSTARD. 


Prin. Here comes a member of the commonwealth, 
Coſt. God dig-you-den all! Pray you, which is the 
head lady? 


Prin. Thou ſhalt know her, fellow, by the reſt that 
have no heads. 


Coft. Which 1s the greateſt lady, the higheſt ? 
Prin, The thickeſt, and the talleſt. 


Coſt. The thickeſt, and the talleſt! it is ſo; truth is 
truth, 


An your waiſt, miſtreſs, were as ſlender as my wit, 

One of theſe maids? girdles for your waiſt ſhould be fit. 

Are not you the chief woman ? you are the thickeſt here. 
D* 


Prin, 


34 LOVE's LABOUR'S LOST. Act 1v. 


Prin. What's your will, ſir? what's your will ? 
Ct. IJ have a letter from monſieur Biron, to one lady 
Roſaline. 
Prin. O, thy letter, thy letter; he's a good friend of 
mine: | 

Stand aſide, good bearer.—Boyet, you can carve z 
Break up this capon. 

Boyet. | I am bound to ſerve, 
This letter is miſtook, it importeth none here; 
It is writ to Jaquenetta. | 

Prin. | We will read it, I ſwear : 
Break the neck of the wax, and every one give ear. 

Boyet. [reads.] By heaven, that thou art fair, is moſt in- 
fallible ; true, that thou art beauteous ; truth itſelf, that thou 
art lovely: More fairer than fair, beautiful than beauteous, 
truer than truth itſelf, have commiſeration on thy heroical vaſ- 
fal! The magnani mous and moſt illuſtrate king Cophetua ſet 
eye upon the pernicious and indubitate beggar Zenelophon ; 
and he it was that might rightly ſay, veni, vidi, vici ; which 
to anatomize in the vulgar, (O baſe and obſcure vulgar !) 
videlicet, he came, ſaw, and overcame : he came, one; ſaw, 
two z overcame, three, Who came? the king? Why did be 
come? to ſee; Why did he ſee? to overcome : To whom came 
he? to the beggar ; What ſaw he? the beggar ; Who over- 
came he? the beggar : The concluſion is viftory ; On whoſe 
fide ? the king's : the captive is enrichd; On whoſe fide ? the 
beggar's ; The cataſtrophe is a nuptial ; On whoſe ſide? the 
kings no; on both in one, or one in both. I am the king; 
vr fo lands the compariſon : thou the beggar ; for ſo witueſ- 
eth thy lowlineſs. Shall I command thy Inve? I may: Shall 
T enforce thy lowe ? I could: Shall I entreat thy love? I wlll, 
What ſhalt thou exchange for rags ? robes; For titles ? titles; 
For thyſelf? me. Thus, expefting thy reply, I profane my lips 


0 


Act iv. LOVE's LABOUR's LOST. 35 


on thy foot, my eyes on thy picture, and my heart on thy every 
part, 


Thine, in the deareſt deſign of induſiry, 
| Don ADRIANO DE ARMADOe 
Thus doſt thou hear the Nemean lion roar 
*Gainſt thee, thou lamb, that ſtandeſt as his prey; 
Submiſſive fall his princely feet before, 
And he from forage will incline to play: 
But if thou ſtrive, poor ſoul, what art thou then? 
Food for his rage, repaſture for his den. 
Prin, What plume of feathers is he, that indited thus 
letter ? 
What vane ? what weather-cock ? Did you ever hear bet- 
ter ? 
Boyet. I am much deceived, but I remember the ſtyle. 
Prin. Elſe your memory is bad, going o'er it erewhile. 
Boyet. This Armado is a Spaniard, that keeps here in 
court : | 
A phantaſm, a Monarcho; and one that makes ſport 
To the prince, and his book-mates. 
Prin, Thou, fellow, a word 
Who gave thee this letter ? 
Coft. I told you; my lord, 
Prin. To whom ſhouldſt thou give it? 
Coſt. From my lord to my lady, 
Prin, From which lord, to which lady ? 
Ct. From my lord Biron, a good maſter of mine, 
To a lady of France, that he call'd Roſaline. 
Prin, Thou haſt miſtaken his letter. Come, lords, 
| away. | 
Here, ſweet, put up this; *twill be thine another day. 
[Exit Princeſs and Train 
Boyet, Who 1s the ſuitor? Who is the ſuitor ? | 
Ref; . Shall I teach you to know ? 
| D 2 Boyet, 


36 LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. Act iv. 


Boyet, Ay, my continent of beauty. 

Rof. Why, ſhe that bears the bow. 
Finely put off! | 

Boyet. My lady goes to kill horns ; but, if thou marry, 
Hang me by the neck, if horns that year miſcarry. 

Finely put on! 

Roſ. Well then, I am the ſhooter. 

Boyet. | And who 1s your deer ? 

Rof. If we chooſe by the horns, yourſelf: come near. 
Finely put on, indeed! 

Mar. You ſtill wrangle with her, Boyet, and ſhe ſtrikes 

at the brow. - 
 Boyet. But ſhe herſelf is hit lower: Have I hit her 
now ? 

Ro/. Shall I come upon thee with an old ſaying, that 
was a man when king Pepin of France was a little boy, 
as touching the hit it ? | 

Boyet. So IT may anſwer thee with one as old, that was 
a woman when queen Guinever of Britain was a little 
wench, as touching the hit it. 

Roſ. Thou can ſt not hit it, hit it, hit it, [Singing. 

Thou can'ft not hit it, my good man. 

Boyet. An I cannot, cannot, cannot, 

An I cannot, another can. 
 [Exeunt Ros, and Kar. 

Coft. By my troth, moſt pleaſant ! how both did fit it! 

Mar. A mark marvellous well ſhot ; for they both did 

hit it. 

Boyet. A mark ! O, mark but that mark; A mark, ſays 

my lady! | 
Let the mark have a prick in't, to mete at, if it may be. 

Mar. Wide o' the bow hand! I'faith, your hand is out. 

Coft. Indeed, a' muſt ſhoot nearer, or he*l] ne'er hit the 

clout, 


Bayet. 
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Boyet. An if my hand be out, then, belike your hand is in. 
Coft. Then will ſhe get the upſhot by cleaving the pin. 


Mar. Come, come, you talk greafily, your lips grow 
foul. 


Coſt. She's too hard for you at pricks, fir; challenge 
her to bowl. 
Boyet, I fear too much rubbing ; Good night, my good 


owl. [Exeunt BOYET and MARIA. 
Coſt. By my ſoul, a ſwain ! a moſt ſimple clown! 


Lord, lord ! how the ladies and I have put him down ! 
O' my troth, moſt ſweet jeſts ! moſt incony vulgar wit! 


When it comes ſo ſmoothly off, ſo obſcenely, as it were, 
ſo fit. 


Armatho o' the one ſide,—O, a moſt dainty man! 
To ſee him walk before a lady, and to bear her fan! 


To ſee him kiſs his hand i and how moſt ſweetly a' will 
| ſwear !— 


And his page o' t'other ſide, that handful of wit! 
Ah, heavens, it is a moſt pathetical nit 


Sola, ſola! [Shouting within, Exit COSTARD, running. 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. 
Enter anni Sir NATHANIEL, and DULL. 


Nath. Very reverent ſport, truly; and done in the teſ- 
timony of a good conſcience. 


Hol. The deer was, as you know, in ſanguis,—blood ; 


ripe as a pomewater, who now hangeth like a jewel in the 
ear of cœlo, — the ſky, the welkin, the heaven; and anon 


falleth like a crab, on the face of terra,—the ſoi] „ the land 
the earth. 1 


D 3 


Nath, 


38 LOVE'S LCABOUR'S LOST, Act iv. 


Nath. Truly, maſter Holofernes, the epithets are ſweetly 
varied, like a ſcholar at the leaſt: But, fir, J aſſure ye, it 
was a buck of the firſt head. 

Hol. Sir Nathaniel, hauyd credo. 

Dull. Twas not a hard credo, *twas a pricket. 

Hol, Moſt barbarous intimation! yet a kind of infinu- 
ation, as it were, in via, in way, of explication; facere, 
as it were, replication, or, rather, offentare, to ſhow, as 
it were, his inclination,—after his undreſſed, unpoliſhed, 
uneducated, unpruned, untrained, or rather unlettered, 
or, rathereſt, unconfirmed fafhion,—to inſert again my 
haud credo for a deer. | 

Dull. J ſaid, the deer was not a haud credo; twas a 
pricket. 

Hol. Twice ſod ſ nplicity, bis coftus O thou monſter 
ignorance, how deformed doſt thou look 

Nath. Sir, he hath never fed of the dainties that are 
bred in a book; he hath not eat paper, as it were; he 
hath not drunk ink: his intelle& is not repleniſned; he 
is only an animal, only ſenſible in the duller parts; 

And ſuch barren plants are ſet before us, that we thank. 
ful ſhould be 
(Which we of taſte and feeling are) for thoſe parts that 
do fructify in us more than he. 
For as it would ill become me to be vain, indiſcreet, or a 
| fool, 
So, were there a patch ſet on 1 to ſee him in a 
ſchool: | 
But, omne bene, ſay I; being of an old father's mind, 
Many can brook the e eg that lowe not the wind. 
Dull. You two are book-men: can you tell by your wit, 
What was a month old at Cain's birth, that's not five 
weeks old as yet ? 
Hol, 


Aci Iv. LOVE's LABOUR's LOST, 39 


Hol. Dictynna, good man Dull; Dictynna, good man 
Dull. 

Dull. What is Dictynna? 

Nath, A title to Pheebe, to Luna, to the moon. 

Hol. The moon was a month old, when Adam was no 

more; 

And raught not to five weeks, when he came to five- 

ſcore. 

The alluſion holds in the exchange. 

Dull. Tis true indeed; the colluſion holds in the ex- 
change. 

Hol. God comfort thy capacity! I fay the alluſion holds 
in the exchange. 

Dull. And I fay the polluſion holds in the exchange; 
for the moon is never but a month old: and I fay beſide, 
that 'twas a pricket that the princeſs kill'd. 

Hol. Sir Nathaniel, will you hear an extemporal epitaph 
on the death of the deer? and, to humour the ignorant, I 
have called the deer the princeſs kill'd, a pricket. 

Nath. Perge, good maſter Holofernes, perge ; ſo it ſhall 
pleaſe you to abrogate ſcurrility. 

Hol. I will ſomething affect the letter; for it argues fa- 
cility. 

The praiſeful princeſs pierc'd and prick'd a pretty pleaſing 

pricket ; 

Some ſay, aſore ; but not a fore, till now made fore with 

ſhooting. 

The dogs did yell; put I to fore, then uu jumps from thicket ; 
Or pricket, ſore, or elſe ſorel ; the people fall a hooting. 

ore be fore, than L to ſore makes fifty ſores; O fore L. 

Of one ſore I an hundred make, by adding but one more L. 
Nath, A rare talent! | 
Dull. If a talent be a claw, look how he claws him with 

a talent, 


D 4 Hol, 


40 LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. Act iv. 


Hol. This 1s a gift that I have, fimple, ſimple ; a fooliſh 
extravagant ſpirit, full of forms, figures, ſhapes, objects, 
ideas, apprehenſions, motions, revoluti»ns : theſe are be- 
got in the ventricle of memory, nouriſhed in the womb 
of pia mater, and delivered upon the mellowing of acca- 
ſion: but the gift is good in thoſe in whom it is acute, 
and I am thankful for it. 

Nath. Sir, I praiſe the Lord for you; ind ſo may my 
pariſhioners; for their ſons are well tutor'd by you, and 
their daughters profit very greatly under you: you are a 
good member of the commonwealth. 

Hol. Mehercle, if their ſons be ingenious, they ſhall 
want no inſtruction : if their daughters be capable, I will 
put it to them: But, vir ſopit, gui pauca loquitur : a ſoul 
feminine ſaluteth us. 


Enter JAQUENETTA and COSTARD. 


Jag. God give you good morrow, maſter perſon. 

Hol. Maſter perſon, —quafi perſ-on. And if one ſhould 
be pierced, which is the one? 

Coſt. Marry, maſter ſchoolmaſter, he that is likeſt to a 
hogthead. 

Hol. Of piercing a hogſhead ! a good luſtre of conceit 
in a turf of earth; fire enough for a flint, pearl enough 
for a ſwine: tis pretty; it is well. 

Jag. Good maſter parſon, be ſo good as read me this 
letter; it was given me by Coſtard, and ſent me from 
Don Armatho: I beſeech you, read it. 

Hol. Fauſte, precor gelid quando pecus omne ſub umbra 
| Ruminat,—and ſo forth. Ah, good old Mantuan ! 
I may ſpeak of thee as the traveller doth of Venice 
Vinegia, Vinegia, 

Chi non te wede, ei non te pregia. 


Old 


Act 1v. LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST, Al 


Old Mantuan! old Mantuan! Who underſtandeth thee 
not, loves thee not. Ut, re, ſol, la, mi, ſa.— Under par- 
don, fir, what are the contents ? or, rather, as Horace ſays 
in his—What, my ſoul, verſes ? 
Nath, Ay, fir, and very learned. 
Hol. Let me hear a ſtaff, a ſtanza, a verſe ; Lege, domine. 
Nath. If love make me forſworn, how ſhall I ſwear to 
love? | 
Ah, never faith could hold, if not to beauty vowed ! 
Though to myſelf forſworn, to thee I'll faithful prove; 
Thoſe thoughts to me were oaks, to thee like ofiers 
bowed, 
Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine eyes; 
Where all thoſe pleaſures live, that art would com- 
prehend : | 
If knowledge be the mark, to know thee ſhall ſuffice ; 
Well learned is that tongue, that well can thee com- 
mend: 
All ignorant that ſoul, that ſees thee without wonder; 
(Which is to me ſome praiſe, that I thy parts admire ;) 
Thy eye Jove's lightning bears, thy voice his dreadful 
thunder, ; 
Which, not to anger bent, 1s muſick, and ſweet fire. 
Celeſtial, as thou art, oh pardon, love, this wrong, 
That ſings heaven's praiſe with ſuch an earthly tongue! 
Hol. You find not the apoſtrophes, and ſo miſs the ac- 
cent: let me ſupervize the canzonet. Here are only 
numbers ratified; but, for the elegancy, facility, and 
golden cadence of poeſy, caret. Ovidius Naſo was the 
man: and why, indeed, Naſo ; but for ſmelling out the 
odoriferous flowers of fancy, the jerks of invention? Imi- 
| zari, is nothing: ſo doth the hound his maſter, the ape 
his keeper, the tired horſe his rider. But, damoſella vir- 
gin, was this directed to you? 


Jag. 


42 LOVE's LABOUR'S LOST. Act iv. 


Jag. Ay, ſir, from one Monſieur Biron, one of the 
ſtrange queen's lords. 

Hol. T will overglance the ſuperſcript. To the ſuoxu- 
avhite hand of the moſt beauteous Lady Raſaline. I will look 
again on the intellect of the letter, for the nomination of 
the party writing to the perſon written unto : \ 

Your Ladyſbip's in all deſired employment, BIRON. 

Sir Nathaniel, this Biron is one of the votaries with the 
king; and here he hath framed a letter to a ſequent of 
the ſtranger queen's, which, accidentally, or by the way 
of progreſſion, hath miſcarried.,—Trip and go, my ſweet 
deliver this paper into the royal hand of the king ; 1t may 
concern much: Stay not thy compliment; I forgive thy 
duty; adieu. 

Jag. Good Coftard, go with me. — Sir, God fave your 
life! 

Coſt. Have with thee, — girl. 

[Exeunt Cos r. and JaQ. 

Nath. Sir, you have done this in the fear of God, very 
religiouſly; and, as a certain father ſaith 

Hol. Sir, tell not me of the father, I do fear colourable 
colours. But, to return to the verſes; Did they pleaſe 
you, Sir Nathaniel ? 

Nath. Marvellous well for the pen. 

Hol. IJ do dine to-day at the father's of a certain pupil 
of mine; where if, before repaſt, it ſhall pleaſe you to 
gratify the table with a grace, I will, on my privilege I 
have with the parents of the foreſaid child or pupil, un- 
dertake your ben venuto; where I will prove thoſe verſes 
to be very unlearned, neither ſavouring of poetry, wit, 
nor invention : I beſeech your ſociety, 

Nath. And thank you too: for DIY, (faith the n 
is the happineſs of life. 

Hol. And, certes, the text moſt infallibly concludes it. 

— dir, 
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—Sir, [To DuLL.] I do invite you too; you ſhall not ſay 
me, nay : pauca verba, Away; the gentles are at their 
game, and we will to our recreation, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
Another part of the ſame. 


Enter BiRoN, with a paper. 


Biron. The king he is hunting the deer; I am courſ- 
ing myſelf: they have pitch'd a toil; I am toiling in a 
pitch; pitch, that defiles ; defile! a foul word. Well, 
Set thee down, ſorrow ! for ſo, they ſay, the fool ſaid, and 
ſo ſay I, and I the fool. Well proved, wit! By the lord, 
this love is as mad as Ajax: it kills ſheep it kills me, I 
a theep : Well proved again on my fide ! I will not love: 
if I do, hang me; i'faith, I will not. O, but her eye,— 
by this light, but for her eye, I would not love her; yes, 
for her two eyes, Well, I do nothing in the world but 
lie, and lie in my throat. By heaven, I do love: and it hath 
taught me to rhyme, and to be melancholy; and here 
is part of my rhyme, and here my melancholy. Well, 
ſhe hath one o' my ſonnets already; the clown bore it, the 
fool ſent it, and the lady hath it: ſweet clown, ſweeter 
fool, ſweeteſt lady! By the world, I would not care a 


pin if the other three were in: Here comes one with a 


paper; God give him grace to groan! 
[Gets up into a tree. 


Enter the King, with a paper. 


King. Ah me! 
Biron. [ Aſide.] Shot, by heaven - Proceed, ſweet Cu- 
pid; 
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pid; thou has thump'd him with thy bird-bolt under the 
left pap :—T'faith, ſecrets. — 
King. [reads.] So fwweet a kiſs the golden ſun gives not 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe, 
As thy eye-beams, when their freſh rays have ſmote 
The night of dew that on my cheek down flows : 
Nor ſhines the ſiluer moon one half ſo bright 
Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep, 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light ; 
Thou ſhin'ſt in every tear that I do weep : 
No drop but as a coach doth carry thee, | 
So rideſt thou triumphbing in my woe ; 
Do but behold the tears that ſwell in me, | 
And they thy glory through my grief will ſhow : 
But do not love thyſelf; then thou wilt keep 
My tears for glaſſes, and ſtill make me weep, 
O queen of queens, how far doſt thou excel ! 
No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal tell.— 


How ſhall ſhe know my griefs? I'll drop the paper; 
Sweet leaves, ſhade folly. Who is he comes here ? 


[ Steps aſide. 


Enter LONGAVILLE, with a paper. 


What, Longaville ! and reading ! liſten, ear. 
Biron. Now, in thy likeneſs, one more fool, appear ! 


| [A/ide, 
Long. Ah me! I am forſworn. [ Ajide, 
Biron. Why, he comes in like a perjure, wearing pa- 
pers. [ Ajide. 

King. In love, I hope; Sweet fellowſhip in ſhame ! 


[ A/ide, 
Biron. One drunkard loves another of the name. | 


[ Aide. 
Long. 
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Long. Am I the firſt that have been perjur'd ſo. [A/ide. 
Biron. I could put thee in comfort; ; not by two, that 
I know; [ A/ide, 


Thou mak'ſ the triumviry, the corner-cap of ſociety, 
The ſhape of love's Tyburn that hangs up ſimplicity. 


Long. I fear, theſe ſtubborn lines lack power to move: 


O ſweet Maria, empreſs of my love ! 
Theſe numbers will I tear, and write in proſe, 


Biron. O, rhymes are guards on wanton Cupid's hoſe : 
[ A/ade, 


Disfigure not his ſlop. 
Long. This ſame ſhall go.— 


[ He read: the ſonnet. 


Did not the heavenly rhetorick of thine eye 

(*Gainſt whom the world cannot hold argument, 
Perſuade my heart to this falſe perjury ? 

Vows, for thee broke, deſerve not puniſhment, 
A woman I forſwore ; but, I will prove, 

Thou being a goddeſs, I forfwwore not thee : 
My wow was earthly, thou a heavenly love; 

Thy grace being gained, cures all diſgrace in me. 
Vows are but breath, and breath a vapour is: 

Then thou, fair ſun, which on my earth doſt ſhine, 
Exhaliſt this vapour vow ; in thee it is: 

If broken then, it is no fault of mine; 
If 2 me broke, What fool is not ſo wiſe, 

To loſe an oath to win a paradiſe ? 


Biron. [ Aſide.] This is the liver vein, which makes 


fleſh a deity ; 
A green gooſe, a goddeſs; pure, pure oletey: 


God amend us, God amend! we are much out o'the 


WAY. 
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Enter DUMAIN, with a paper. 


Long. By whom ſhall I ſend this?: - Company! ſtay. 
[ Stepping afide, 
Biron. Aſide.] All hid, all hid, an old infant play: 
Like a demi-god here fit I in the ſky, 
And wretched fools* ſecrets heedfully o'er-eye. 
More ſacks to the mill! O heavens, I have my with z 
Dumain transform'd: four woodcocks in a diſh ! 


Dum. O moſt divine Kate! 
Biron, O moſt prophane coxcomb ! [ A/idz, 


Dum. By heaven, the wonder of a mortal eye! 
Biron. By earth, ſhe is but corporal; there you lie. 

[ A/ide, 
Dum. Her amber hairs for foul have amber coted. 
Biron. An amber-colour'd raven was well noted. [ A/ide, 
Dum. As upright as the cedar, 


Biron, Stoop, I ſay ; 
Her ſhoulder is with child. [A4/ide. 
Dum. As fair as day, 
Biron. Ay, as ſome days; but then no ſun muſt ſhine, 
| | [Aides 
Dum. O that I had my wiſh! 
Long. And I had mine! [ A/ige. 
King. And I had mine too, good lord ! [ A/ide. 
Biron. Amen, ſo I had mine: Is not that a good word? 
[ A/ide, 


Dum. I would forget her; but a fever ſne 
Reigns in my blood, and will remember'd be. 

Biron. A fever in your blood! why, then inciſion 
Would let her out in ſaucers; Sweet miſpriſion ! [ A/ide. 
Dum. Once more T'll read the ode that I have writ. 
Biron. Once more I'll mark how love can vary wit. 

[ A/de. 
Dum. 
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Dum. On à day, (alack the day!) 
Love, whoſe month is ever May, 
Spied a bloſſom, paſſing fair, 
Playing in the wanton air : 
Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unſeen, gan paſſage find; 
That the lower, fick to death, 
Miſb'd himſelf the heaven's breath, 
Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow 3 
Air, would I might triumph ſo ! 
But, alack, my hand is ſworn, 
 Neer to pluck thee from thy thorn : 
Vow, alack, for youth unmeet ; 
Youth ſo apt to pluck @ ſweet. 
Do not call it fin in me, 
That I am forſworn for thee : 
Thou for whom even Fove would ſwear, 
Juno but an Ethiop avere; 
And deny bimſelf for Jove, 
Turning mortal for thy love. — 


This will I ſend ; and ſomething elſe more plain, 
That ſhall expreſs my true love's faſting pain. 
O, would the king, Biron, and Longaville, 
Were lovers too! Ill, to example ill, 
Would from my forehead wipe a perjur'd note; 
For none offend, where all alike do dote, 
Long. Dumain, [advancing.] thy love is far from cha- 
rity, | 
That in love's grief deſir'ſt ſociety : 
You may look pale, but I ſhould bluſh, I know, 
To be o'erheard, and taken napping ſo. 
King. Come, fir, [advancing.] you bluſh ; as his your 
caſe is ſuch ; 


'You 
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You chide at him, offending twice as much : 
You do not love Maria; Longaville 
Did never ſonnet for her ſake compile ; 
Nor never lay his wreathed arms athwart 
His loving boſom, to keep down his heart. 
I have been cloſely ſhrouded in this buſh, 
And mark'd you both, and for you both did bluſh. 
T heard your guilty rhymes, obſerv'd your faſhion ; 
Saw ſighs reek from you, noted well your paſſion: 
Ah me! ſays one; O Jove ! the other cries 
One, her hairs were gold, cryſtal the other's eyes: 
You would for paradiſe break faith and troth 
[To Loxs. 
And Jove, for your love, would infringe an oath. 
| [To DUMAIN« 
What will Biron ſay, when that he ſhall hear 
A faith infring'd, which ſuch a zeal did ſwear ? 
How will he ſcorn ? how will he ſpend his wit? 
How will he triumph, leap, and laugh at it? 
For all the wealth that ever I did ſee, 
I would not have him know ſo much by me. 
Biron. Now ſtep I forth to whip hypocrify.— 
Ah, good my liege, I pray thee, pardon me: 
| . [ Deſcends from the tree, 
Good heart, what grace haſt thou, thus to reprove 
Theſe worms for loving, that art moſt in love ? 
Your eyes do make no coaches; in your tears, 
There is no certain princeſs that appears : - 
You'll not be perjur'd, tis a hateful thing; 
Tuſh, none, but minſtrels like of ſonneting. 
But are you not aſham'd ? nay, are you not, 
All three of you, to be thus much o'er-ſhot ? 
You found his mote; the king your mote did ſee ; 
But I a beam do find in each of three, 
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O, what a ſcene of foolery I have ſeen, 

Of ſighs, of groans, of ſorrow, and of teen! 
O me, with what ſtrict patience have I ſat, 
To ſee a king transformed to a gnat! 

To ſee great Hercules whipping a gigg⸗ 
And profound Solomon to tune a jigg, 
And Neſtor play at puſh-pin with the boys, 
And critick Timon laugh at idle toys ! 


Where lies thy grief, O tell me, good Dumain ? 


And, gentle Longaville, where lies thy pain ? 
And where my liege's ? all about the breaſt ;— 
A caudle, ho! 

King. Too bitter is thy jeſt. 
Are we betray' d thus to thy over-view ? 

Eiron, Not you by me, but I betray'd to you; 
I, that am honeſt; I, that hold it fin 
To break the vow I am engaged in ; 
I am betray'd, by keeping company 
With moon-like men, of ſtrange inconſtancy. 
When ſhall you ſee me write a thing in rhyme ? 
Or groan.for Joan? or ſpend a minute's time 
In pruning me? When ſhall you hear that I 


Will praiſe a hand, a foot, a face, an eye, 


A gait, a ſtate, a brow, a breaſt, a waiſt, 
A leg, a limb ?— 


King. Soft; Whither away ſo faſt? 
A true man, or a thief, that gallops ſo? 


Biron. I poſt from love; good lover, let me go. 


Enter JAQUENETTA and COSTARD. 


Jag. God bleſs thy king! 


King. What preſent haſt thou there ? 


Coſt. Some certain treaſon. 


King, What makes treaſon here ? 


E 


Coſt. 
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Co. Nay, it makes nothing, fir. 

King. If it mar nothing neither, 
The treaſon, and you, go in peace away together. 

Jag. I beſeech your grace, let this letter be read 
Our parſon miſdoubts it; *twas treaſon, he ſaid. 

King. Biron, read it over. [ Giving him the letter , 


Where hadft thou it? 
Jag. Of Coſtard. 


King, Where hadſt thou it ? 
Cot. Of Dun Adramadio, Dun Adramadio. 
King. How now! what is in you? why doſt thou tear 


it ? 

Biron, A toy, my liege, a toy; your grace needs not 
fear it. 

Long. It did move him to paſſion, and therefore let 3 
hear it. | 

Dum. It is Biron's writing, and here is his name. 


[ Picks up the pieces. 
Biron, Ah, you whoreſon loggerhead, [To COsTARD.} 
you were born to do me ſhame.— 
Guilty, my lord, guilty ; I confeſs, I confeſs. 
King. What? | 
Biron. That you three fools lack'd me fool to make up 
the meſs : 
He, he, and you, and you, my liege, and I, 
Are pick-purſes in love, and we deſerve to die. 
O, diſmiſs this audience, and I ſhall tell you more, 
Dum, Now the number is even. 


Biron. | True true; we are four: 
Will theſe turtles be gone ? | 
King. 82 Hence, ſirs; away. 


Coſt. Walk aſide the true folk, and let the traitors ſtay, 
[Exeunt COSTARD and JAQUENETTA, 

Biron. Sweet lords, ſweet lovers, O let us embrace! 
As true we are, as fleſh and blood can be ; 


The 
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The ſea will ebb and flow, heaven ſhow his face; 
Young blood will not obey an old decree : 
We cannot croſs the cauſe why we were born ; 
Therefore, of all hands muſt we be forſworn. 
King, What, did theſe rent lines _ ſome love of 
thine ? 
Bron. Did they, quoth you? Who 155 the heavenly 
Roſaline, 
That, like a rude and ſavage 1 man of Inde, 
At the firſt opening of the gorgeous eaſt, 
Bows not his vaſſal head; and, ſtrucken blind, 
Kiſſes the baſe ground with obedient breait? 
What peremptory eagle-fighted eye 
Dares look upon the heaven of her brow, 
That is not blinded by her myjeſty ? 
King. What zeal, what fury hath inſpir'd thee now? 
My love, her miſtreſs, is a gracious moon; 
She, an attending ſtar, ſcarce ſeen a light. 
Biron, My eyes are then no eyes, nor I Biron : 
O, but for my love, day would turn to night! 
Of all complexions the cull'd ſovereignty 
Do meet, as at a fair, in her fair cheek ; 
Where ſeveral worthies make one dignity ; 
Where nothing wants, that want itſelf doth fgek. 


Lend me the flouriſh of all gentle tongues, — 


Fie, painted rhetorick ! O, ſhe needs it not : 
To things of ſale a ſeller's praiſe belongs; 

She paſles praiſe ; then praiſe too ſhort doth blot, 
A wither'd hermit, five-ſcore winters worn, 

Might ſhake off fifty, looking in her eye: 


Beauty doth varniſh age, as if new-born, 


And gives the crutch the cradle's infancy. 
O, *tis the ſun, that maketh all things ſhine ! 
King. By heaven, thy love is black as ebony. 
E 2 Eiron. 
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Biron. Is ebony like her? O wood divine! 
A wife of ſuch wood were felicity. 
O, who can give an oath? where is a book? 
That I may ſwear, beauty doth beauty lack, 
Tf that ſhe learn not of her eye to look: 
No face is fair, that is not full ſo black. 
King. O paradox! black is the badge of hell, 
The hue of dungeons, and the icowl of night; 
And beauty's creſt becomes the heavens well. 
Biron, Devils ſooneſt tempt, reſembling ſpirits of light, 
O, if in black my lady's brows be deckt, | 
It mourns, that painting, and uſurping hair, 
Should raviſh doters with a falſe aſpect ; 
And therefore 1s the born to make black fair. 
Her favour turns the faſhion of the days 
For native blood is counted painting now 
And therefore red, that would avoid diſpraiſe, 
Paints itſelf black, to imitate her brow. 
Dum. To look like her, are chimney-ſweepers black. 
Long. And, ſince her time, are colliers counted bright. 
King. And Ethiops of their ſweet complexion crack. 
Dum. Dark needs no candles now, for dark 1s light. 
Biron. Your miſtreſſes dare never come in rain, 
For fear their colours ſhould be waſh'd away. 
King. Twere good, yours did; for, fir, to tell you 
plain, | 
I'll find a fairer face not waſh'd to-day. 
Biron. I'll prove her fair, or talk till dooms-day here. 
King. No devil will fright thee then ſo much as ſhe. 
Dum, I never knew man hold vile ſtuff fo dear. 
Long. Look, here's thy love: my foot and her face ſee, 
[ Showzng his ſhoe, 
Biron. O, if the ſtreets were paved with thine eyes, 
Her feet were much too dainty for ſuch tread ! be 
Dum, 
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Dum. O vile! then as ſhe goes, what upward lies 


The ſtreet ſhould ſee as ſhe walk'd over head. 
King. But what of this? Are we not all in love? 


33 


Biron. O, nothing ſo ſure; and thereby all forſworn. 
King. Then leave this chat; and, good Biron, now 


prove . 
Our loving lawful, and our faith not torn. 


Dum. Ay, marry, there; — ſome flattery for this evil. 


Long. O ſome authority how to proceed; 
Some tricks, ſome quillets, how to cheat the devil. 
Dum. Some ſalve for perjury. 


Biron. O, tis more than need! 


Have at you then, affection's men at arms: 
Conſider, what you firſt did ſwear unto ;— 
To fait, to ſtudy, —and to ſee no woman; — 
Flat treaſon gainſt the kingly ſtate of youth. 
Say, can you faſt ? your ſtomachs are too young; 
And abſtinence engenders maladies. 
And where that you have vow'd to ſtudy, lords, 
In that each of you hath forſworn his book : 
Can you ſtill dream, and pore, and thereon look! 
For when would you, my lord, or you, or you, 
Have found the ground of ſtudy's excellence, 
Without the beauty of a woman's face ? 
From women's eyes this doctrine I derive : 
They are the ground, the books, the academes, 
From whence doth ſpring the true Promethean fire, 
Why, univerſal plodding priſons up 
The nimble ſpirits in the arteries ; 
As motion, and long-during action, tires 
The ſinewy vigour of the traveller. 
Now, for not looking on a woman's face, 
You have in that forſworn the uſe of eyes; 
And ſtudy too, the cauſer of your vow : 

E 3 
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For where is any author in the world, 

Teaches ſuch beauty as a woman's eye? 
Learning is but an adjun& to ourſelf, 

And where we are, our learning likewiſe 1s. 
Then, when ourſelves we ſee in ladies' eyes, 
Do we not likewiſe ſee our learning there ? 

O, we have made a vow to ſtudy, lords; 

And in that vow we have forſworn our books; 
For when would you, my liege, or you, or you, 
In leaden contemplation, have found out 

Such fiery numbers, as the prompting eyes 

Of beauteous tutors have enrich'd you with ? 
Other ſlow arts entirely keep the brain; 

And therefore finding barren practiſers, 

Scarce ſhow a harveſt of their heavy toll : 

But love, firſt learned in a lady's eyes, 

Lives not alone immured in the brain; 

But with the motion of all elements, 

Courſes as ſwift as thought in every power; 
And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their functions and their offices. 

It adds a precious ſeeing to the eye: 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind; 

A lover's ear will hear the loweſt ſound, 
When the ſuſpicious head of theft is ſtopp'd ; 
Love's feeling is more ſoft, and ſenſible, 

'Then are the tender horns of cockled ſnails; 
Love's tongue proves dainty Bacchus groſs in taſte ; 
For valour, 1s not love a Hercules, 

S ill climbing trees in the Heſperides ? 

Subtle as ſphinx ; as ſweet, and muſical, 

As bright Apollo's lute, ſtrung with his hair; 
And, when love ſpeaks, the voice of all the gods 
Niakes heaven drowſy with the harmonv. 
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Never durſt poet touch a pen to write, 

Until his ink were temper'd with love's ſighs; 
O, then his lines would raviſh ſavage ears, 

And plant in tyrants mild humility. 

From women's eyes this doctrine I derive : 
They ſparkle ſtill the right Promethean fire; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That ſhow, contain, and nouriſh all the world ; 
Elſe, none at all in aught proves excellent: 
Then fools you were, theſe women to forſwear ; 


Or, keeping what is ſworn, you will prove fools, 


For wiſdom's ſake, a word that all men love; 
Or for love's ſake, a word that loves all men; 
Or for men's ſake, the authors of theſe women; 
Or women's ſake, by whom we men are men 
Let us once loſe our oaths, to find ourſelves, 
Or elſe we loſe ourſelves to keep our oaths: 
It is religion, to be thus forſworn : _ 
For charity itſelf fulfils the law; 
And who can ſever love from charity ? 
King. Saint Cupid, then! and, ſoldiers, to the field! 
Biron. Advance your ſtandards, and upon them, lords; 
Pell-mell, down with them! but be firſt advis'd, 
In conflict that you get the ſun of them, 
Long. Now to plain-dealing ; lay theſe glozes by : 
Shall we reſolve to woo theſe girls of France? 
King, And win them too: therefore let us deviſe 
Some entertainment for them in their tents. 
Biron. Firſt, from the park let us conduct them thi- 
ther ; 


Then, homeward, every man attach the hand 


Of his fair miſtreſs ; in the afternoon 
We will with ſome ſtrange pa ſtime ſolace them, 
Such as the ſhortneſs of the time can ſhape ; 
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For revels, dances, maſks, and merry hours, 
Fore-run fair Love, ſtrewing her way with flowers, 

King. Away, away! no time ſhall be omitted, 
That will be time, and may by us be fitted. 

Biron. Allons! Allons !—-Sow'd cockle reap'd no corn; 

And juſtice always whirls in equal meaſure : 
Light wenches may prove plagues to men forſworn ; 
If ſo, our copper buys no better treaſure, [Exeunt. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 


Another part of the ſame, 


Enter HOLOFERNES, Sir NATHANIEL, and DuL1.. 
Hol. Satis quod ſufficit. 
Nath. J praiſe God for you, fir : your reaſons at dinner 

have been ſharp and ſententious ; pleaſant without ſcur- 
rility, witty without affection, audacious without impu- 
dency, learned without opinion, and ſtrange without 
hereſy. I did converſe this quondam day with a compa- 
nion of the king's, who 1s intituled, nominated, or 
called, Don Adriano de Armado. 

Hol. owe hominem tanquam te: His humour is lofty, 
his diſcourſe peremptory, his tongue filed, his eye ambi- 
tious, his gait majeſtical, and his general behaviour vain, 
ridiculous, and thraſonical, He 1s too picked, too ſpruce, 
too affected, too odd, as it were, too peregrinate, as I 


may call it. 


Nath. A moſt ſingular and choice epithet. 

| [Takes out his table-book, 
Hol. He draweth out the thread of his verboſity finer 
than the ſtaple of his argument. I abhor ſuch fanatical 
phantaſms, ſuch inſociable and point-deviſe companions ; 

ſuch rackers of orthography, as to ſpeak, dout, fine, 
when he ſhould fay, doubt; det, when he ſhould pro- 
nounce, debt; d, e, b, t; not, d, e, t: he clepeth a calf, 
cauf; half, hauf; neighbour, vocatur, nebour; neigh, 
ahbreviated, ne: This is abhominable, (which he would 
call 
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call abominable,) it inſinuateth me of inſanie; Ne intelligis 
domine? to make frantick, lunatick. 
Nath. Laus deo, bone intelligo. 


Hol. Bone ? bone, for bene : Priſcian a little ſcratch'd ; 
'twill ſerve, 


Enter ARMADO, MOTH, and COSTARD. 


Nath. Videſue quis wenit 

Hol. Video, & gaudeo, 

Arm. Chirra ! {To MoTH. 

Hol. 2vare Chirra, not firrah ? 

Arm. Men of peace, well encounter'd. 

Hol. Moſt military fir, ſalutation. 

Moth. They have been at a great feaſt of languages, 
and ſtolen the ſcraps. [To COSTARD aſide. 

Coft. O, they have lived long on the alms-baſket of 
words! I marvel, thy maſter hath not eaten thee for a 
word ; for thou art not ſo long by the head as honorificabi- 
ktudinitatibus : thou art eafier ſwallowed than a flap-dra- 
gon. 

Meth, Peace! the peal begins. 

Arm. Monſieur, [To HoL. ] are you not letter'd ? 

Moth, Yes, yes; he teaches boys the hornbook . — 
What is a, b, ſpelt backward with a horn on his head ? 

Hol. Ba, pueritia, with a horn added. 

Moth. Ba, moſt filly ſheep, with a horn :—You hear 
his learning. 

Hol, Quis, quis, thou conſonant ? 

Moth. The third of the five vowels, if you repeat them; 
or the fifth, if I. | 

Hol. IT will repeat them, a, e, 1.— 

Moth. The ſheep : the other two concludes it; o, u. 

Arm. Now, by the ſalt wave of the Mediterraneum, a 
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ſweet touch, a quick venew of wit: ſnip, ſnap, | 
and home; it rejoiceth my intellect : true wit. 

Moth, Offer'd by a child to an old man; which is wit- 
old. 


Hol. What is the figure? what is the figure? 

Moth. Horns. 

Hol. Thou diſputeſt like an infant : go, whip thy gig. 

Moth, Lend me your horn to make one, and Iwill whip 
about your infamy circam circa; A gig of n cuckold's 
horn ! 

Coſt. An I had but one penny in the world, thou 
ſhouldſt have it to buy ginger-bread : hold, there is the 
very remuneration I had of thy maſter, thou half-penny 
purſe of wit, thou pigeon-egg of diſcretion, O, an the 
heavens were ſo pleaſed, that thou wert but my baſtard ! 
what a joyful father wouldſt thou make me! Go to: thou 
haſt it ad dunghill, at the fingers? ends, as they ſay. 

Hol. O, I ſmell falſe Latin; dunghill for anguem. 

Arm. Arts-man, præambula; we will be ſingled from 


the barbarous. Do you not educate youth at the charge- 


houſe on the top of the mountain ? 

Hol. Or, mons, the hill. 

Arm. At your ſweet pleaſure, for the mountain, 

Hol. J do, ſans queſtion. 

Arm. Sir, it is the king's moſt ſweet pleaſure and affec- 
tion, to congratulate the princeſs at her pavilion, in the 
poſteriors of this day; which the rude multitude call, 
the afternoon. | 

Hol. The poſterior of the day, moſt generous fir, is 
liable, congruent, and meaſurable for the afternoon : the 
word is well culFd, choſe ; ſweet and apt, I do aſſure 
you, fir, J do aſſure, 

Arm. Sir, the king is a noble gentleman ; and my fa- 
miliar, I do aſſure you, very good friend ;—For what is 
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inward between us, let it paſs :—T do beſeech thee, re- 
member thy courteſy ; I beſeech thee, apparel thy head: 
—and among other importunate and moſt ſerious deſigns, 
—and of great import indeed, too but let that paſs :— 
for I muſt tell thee, it will pleaſe his grace (by the world) 
ſometime to lean upon my poor ſhoulder ; and with his 
royal finger, thus, dally with my - excrement, with my 
muſtachio : but ſweet heart, Jet that paſs. By the world, 
I recount no fable ; ſome certain ſpecial honours it pleaſeth 
his grace to 1mpart to Armado, a ſoldier, a man of tra- 
vel, that hath ſeen the world: but let that paſs. —The 
very all of all is, — but, ſweet heart, I do implore ſecrecy, 
—that the king would have me preſent the princeſs, 
ſweet chuck, with ſome delightful oſtentation, or ſhow, 
or pageant, or antick, or gre-work. Now, underſtanding 
that the curate, and your ſweet ſelf, are good at ſuch 
eruptions, and ſudden breaking out of mirth, as it were, 
I have acquainted you withal, to the end to crave your 
aſſiſtance. | 

Hol. Sir, you ſhall preſent before her the nine worthies. 
—Sir Nathaniel, as concerning ſome entertainment of 
time, ſome ſhow in the poſterior of this day, to be ren- 
der'd by our aſſiſtance, —the king's command, and this 
moſt gallant, illuſtrate, and learned gentleman,—before 
the princeſs; I ſay, none fo fit as to preſent the nine 
worthies. 

Nath. Where will you find men worthy enough to pre- 
ſent them ? 

Hol. Joſhua, yourſelf; myſelf, or this gallant gentle- 
man, Judas Maccabzus ; this ſwain, becauſe of his great 
limb or joint, ſhall paſs Pompey the great; the page, 
Hercules. | | | 

Arm, Pardon, fir, error: he is not quantity enough 

for 
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for that worthy's thumb: he is not ſo big as the end of 
his club. 

Hol. Shall I have audience? he ſhall preſent Hercules 
in minority: his enter and exit ſhall be ſtrangling a ſnake; 
and I will have an apology for that purpoſe. 

Moth. An excellent device ! ſo, if any of the audience 
hiſs, you may cry: ell done, Hercules ! nyav thou cruſbeſt 
the ſnake! that is the way to make an offence gracious ; 
though few have the grace to do it, 

Arm, For the reſt of the worthies ?— 

Hol. I will play three myſelf. 

Moth. Thrice-worthy gentleman ! 

Arm. Shall I tell you a thing ? 

Hol. We attend, 

Arm. We will have, if this fadge ms an antick, I 
beſeech you, follow. 

Hol. Via, goodman Dull! thou haſt ebe no word 

all this while. 

Dull. Nor underſtood none neither, ſir. 

Hol. Allons ! we will employ thee 

Dull. I'll make one in a dancelbe ſo; or J will play 
on the tabor to the worthies, and let them dance the hay. 

Hol. Moſt dull, honeſt Dull, to our ſport, away. 


[ Exeunt. 


| SCENE II. 
Another part of the ſame. Before the Princeſs's Pavilion, 


Enter the Princeſs, KATHARINE, ROSALINE, and 
MARIA. 


Prin. Sweet hearts, we ſhall be rich ere we depart, 
If fairings come thus plentifully in: 


A lady 
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A lady wall'd about with diamonds !— 
Look you, what I have from the loving king. 
Ro. Madam, came nothing elſe along with that? 
Prin. Nothing but this? yes, as much love in rhyme, 
As would be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper, 
Writ on both ſides the leaf, margent and all ; 
That he was fain to ſeal on Cupid's name. 
Roſ. That was the way to make his god-head wax 
For he hath ! cen five thouſand years a boy. 
Kath, Ay, and a ſhrewd unhappy gallows too. 
Roſ. You'll ne'er be friends with him; he kill'd your 
| ſiſter. 
Kath. He made her melancholy, ſad, and heavy; 
And ſo ſhe died: had ſhe been light, like you, 
Of ſuch a merry, nimble, ftirring ſpirit, 
She might have been a grandam ere ſhe died : 
And ſo may you ; for a light heart lives long. 
Roſ. What's your dark meaning, mouſe, of this light 
word ? 
Kath, A light condition in a beauty dark. 
Roſ. We need more light to find your meaning out. 
Kath, You'll mar the light, by taking it in ſnuff ; 
Therefore, I'll darkly end the argument. 

Roſ. Look, what you do, you do it ſtill the dark. 
Kath, So do not you; for you are a light wench. 
Roſe. Indeed, I weigh not you; and therefore light. 
Kath. You weigh me not,—O, that's you care not for 

me. 
Rof. Great reaſon ; for, Paſt cure is ſtill paſt care. 
Prin, Well bandied both; a ſet of wit well play'd. 
But Roſaline, you have a favour too: 
Who {ent it? and what is it? 


Ro. I would, you knew : 
An if my face were but as fair as yours, 
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My favour were as great ; be witneſs this, 
Nay, I have verſes too, I thank Biron : 
The numbers true; and, were the numb'ring too, 
I were the faireſt goddeſs on the ground: 
I am compar'd to twenty thouſand fairs. 
O, he hath drawn my picture in his letter ! 
Prin, Any thing like ? 
Roſ. Much, in the letters; nothing, in the praiſe, 
Prin. Beauteous as ink; a good concluſion. 
Kath. Fair as a text B in a copy- book. 
Roſ. Ware pencils! How ? let me not die your debtor, 
My red dominical, my golden letter : 
O, that your face were not ſo full of O's ! 
Kath. A pox of that jeſt ! and beſhrew all ſhrows ! 
Prin. But what was ſent to you from fair Dumain ? 
Kath. Madam, this glove. 
Prin. Did he not ſend you twain ? 
Kath. Yes, madam ; and moreover, 
Some thouſand verſes of a faithful lover : 
A huge tranſlation of hypocriſy, 
Vilely compil'd, profound ſimplicity. 
Mar. This, and theſe pearls, to me ſent Longaville; 
The letter is too long by half a mile. 
Prin. I think no leſs ; Doſt thou not wiſh in keart, 


The chain were longer, and the letter ſhort ? 


Mar, Ay, or I would theſe hands might never part. 
Prin, We are wile girls to mock our lovers ſo. 
Roſ. They are worſe fools, to purchaſe mocking ſo, 


That ſame Biron I'Il torture ere I go. 


O, that I knew he were but in by the week ! 

How I would make him fawn, and beg, and ſeek ; 
And wait the ſeaſon, and obſerve the times, 

And ſpend his prodigal wits in baotleſs rhymes ; 


And 
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And ſhape his ſervice wholly to my beheſts; 
And make him proud to make me proud that jeſts ! 
So portent- like would I o'erſway his ſtate, 
That he ſhould be my fool, and I his fate. 
Prin. None are ſo ſurely caught, when they are catch'd, 
As wit turn'd fool: folly, in wiſdom hatch'd, 
Hath wiſdom's warrant, and the help of ſchool 
And wit's own grace to grace a learned fool. 
Roſ. The blood of youth burns not with ſuch exceſs, 
As gravity's revolt to wantonneſs. 
Mar. Folly in fools bears not ſo ſtrong a note, 
As foolery in the wiſe, when wit doth dote; 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply, 
To prove, by wit, worth in ſimplicity. 


Enter BOYET». 


Prin. Here comes Boyet, and mirth is in his face. 

Boyet. O, I am ſtabb'd with laughter! Where's her 

grace? 

Prin. Thy news, Boyet ? 

Boyet. Prepare, madam, prepare 
Arm, wenches, arm! encounters mounted are | 
Againſt your peace : Love doth approach diſguis'd, 
Armed in arguments; you'll be ſurpris'd : | 
Mufter your wits ; ſtand in your own defence ; 

Or hide your heads like cowards, and fly hence. 

Prin. Saint Denis to Saint Cupid ! What are they, 
That charge their breath againſt us ? ſay, ſcout, ſay. 

Boyet. Under the cool ſhade of a ſycamore, 

I thought to cloſe mine eyes ſome half an hour: 
When, lo! to interrupt my purpos'd reſt, 
Toward that ſhade I might behold addreſt 
The king and his companions : warily 

I ſtole into a neighbour thicket by, 
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And overheard what you ſhall overhear; 
That, by and by, diſguis'd they will be here, 
Their herald is a pretty knaviſh page, 
That well by heart hath conn'd his embaſlage : 
Action, and accent, did they teach him there; 
Thus muſt thou ſpeak, and thus thy body bear: 
And ever and anon they made a doubt, 
Preſence majeſtical would put him out 
For, quoth the king, an angel ſhalt thou ſee ; 
Yet fear not thou, but ſpeak au daciouſiy. 
The boy reply'd, An angel is not evil; 
1 ſhould have fear'd her, had ſhe been a dewil. 
With that all lauugh'd, and clapp'd him on the ſhoulder ; 
Making the bold wag by their praiſes bolder, 
One rubb'd his elbow, thus; and fleer'd, and ſwore, 
A better ſpeech was never ſpoke before: 
Another, with his finger and his thumb, 
Cry'd, Via] we will do't, come what will come: 
The third he caper'd, and cried, Al! goes cell: 
The fourth turn'd on the toe, and down he fell. 
With that, they all did tumble on the ground, 
With ſuch a zealous laughter, ſo profound, 
That in this ſpleen ridiculous appears, | 
To check their folly, paſſion's ſolemn tears. 
Prin, But what, but what, come they to viſit us? 
Boyet. They do, they do; and are apparel'd thus,—- 
Like Muſcovites, or Ruſſians: as I gueſs, 
Their purpoſe is, to parle, to court, and dance : 
And every one his love-feat will advance 
Unto his ſeveral miſtreſs ; which they'll know 
| By favours ſeveral, which they did beftow. 
Prin. And will they ſo? the gallants ſhall be taſk'd ;— 
For, ladies, we will every one be maik'd ; 
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And not a man of them ſhall have the grace, 
Deſpite of ſuit, to ſee a lady's face.— 
Hold, Roſaline, this favour thou ſhalt wear; 
And then the king will court thee for his dear : 
Hold, take thou this, my ſweet, and give me thine ; 
So ſhall Biron take me for Roſaline.— 
And change you favours too; ſo ſhall your loves 
Woo contrary, deceiv'd by theſe removes. 
Roſ. Come on then; wear the favours moſt in ſight. 
Kath. But, in this changing, what 1s your intent ? 
Prin. The effect of my intent is, to croſs theirs : 
They do it but in mocking merriment ; 
And mock for mock is only my intent. 
Their ſeveral counſels they unboſom ſhall 
To loves miſtook; and fo be mock'd withal, 
Upon the next occaſion that we meet, 
With viſages diſplay'd, to talk, and greet. 
Roſ. But ſhall we dance, if they deſire us to't ? 
Prin. No; to the death, we will not move a foot: 
Nor to their penn'd ſpeech render we no grace; 
But, while *tis ſpoke, each turn away her face. 
Boyet. Why, that contempt will kill the ſpeaker's heart, 
And quite divorce his memory from his part, 
Prin. Therefore I do it; and, I make no doubt, 
The reſt will ne'er come in, if he be out. 
here's no ſuch ſport, as ſport by ſport o'erthrown ; 
To make theirs ours, and ours none but our own : 
So ſhall we ſtay, mocking intended game; 
And they, well mock'd, depart away with ſhame. 
[Trumpets ſound within, 
Boyet, The trumpet ſounds; be maſk'd, the maikers 
come, I [The ladies maſk. 


Enter 
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Enter the King, Birzon, LONOGAVILLE, and DUMAIN, in 
Ruſſian habits, and maſked ; Morh, Muſicians, and At- 
tendants. 


Moth. All hail, the richeſt beauties on the earth ! 
Boyet. Beauties no richer than rich taffata. 
Moth. A holy parcel of the faireſt dames, 
[The ladies turn their backs to him. 
| That ever turn'd their—backs—to mortal views ! 
Biron. Their eyes, villain, their eyes. 
Moth. That ever turn'd their eyes to mortal views ! 
Out— 
Boyet. True ; out, indeed. 
Moth. Out of your ns heavenly u, vouchſaſe 
Not to behold — 
Biron. Once to behold, rogue. 
Moth. Once to behold with your ſun-beamed eyes, 
with your ſun-beamed eyes — 
Boyet. They will not anſwer to that epithet ;_ 
You were belt call it, daughter-beamed eyes. 
Moth. They do not mark me, and that brings me out. 
Biron. Is this your perfectneſs ? be gone, you rogue. 
Roſ. What would theſe ſtrangers? know their minds, 
Boyet: 
If they do ſpeak our language, tis our will 
That ſome plain man recount their purpoſes : 
Know what they would. 
Boyet. What would you with the princeſs ? 
Biron. Nothing but peace, and gentle viſitation, 
Roſ. What would they, ſay they? | 
Boyet. Nothing but peace, and gentle viſitation. 
Roſ. Why, that they have; and bid them ſo be gone. 
Boyet. She ſays, you have it, and you may be gone. 
F 23 King, 
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King. Say to her, we have meaſur'd many miles, 
To tread a meaſure with her on this graſs. 

Boyet. They ſay, that they have meaſur'd many a mile, 
To tread a meaſure with you on this graſs. 

Rof. It is not fo: aſk them, how many inches 
Is in one mile: if they have meaſur'd many, 

The meaſure then of one is eaſily told. 

Boyer. If, to come hither you have meaſur'd miles, 
And many miles; the princeſs bids you tell, 

How many inches do fill up one mile. 

Biron. Tell her, we meaſure them by weary ſteps. 

Boyet. She hears herſelf. 

Rof. How many weary ſteps, 

Of many weary miles you have o'ergone, 

Are number'd in the travel of one mule ? 

Biron. We number nothing that we ſpend for you 
Our duty is ſo rich, ſo infinite, | 
That we may do it ſtill without accompt. 
Vouchſafe to ſhow the ſunſhine of your face, 

That we, like ſavages, may worſhip it. 

Roſ. My face is but a moon, and clouded too. 

King. Bleſſed are clouds, to do as ſuch clouds do! 
Vouchſafe, bright moon, and theſe thy ſtars, to ſhine 
(Thoſe clouds remoy'd,) upon our wat'ry eyne. 

Roſ. O vain petitioner ! beg a greater matter; 

Thou now requeſt'ſt but moon-ſhine in the water. 
King. Then, in our meaſure do but vouchſafe ons 
change : | 
Thou bid'ſt me beg; this begging is not ſtrange, 
Rof. Play, muſick, then: nay, you muſt do it ſoon, 
| [Mufick plays. 
Not yet ;—no dance: thus change I like the moon. 

King. Will you not dance? How come you thus eſtrang'd? 

Raſ. You took the moon at full; but now ſhe's chang'd. 

| King. 
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King, Yet ſtill ſhe is the moon, and I the man. 
The muſick plays; vouchſafe ſome motion to it. 

Roſ. Our ears vouchſafe it. 

King, But your legs ſhould do it. 

Rof. Since you are ſtrangers, and come here by chance, 
We'll not be nice: take hands ;—we will not dance. 

King. Why take we hands then ? 

Rof. Only to part friends 
Court'ſy, ſweet hearts; and ſo the meaſure ends. 

King. More meaſure of this meaſure ; be not nice. 

Rof. We can afford no more at ſuch a price. 

King. Prize you yourſelves ; What buys your company? 

Rof. Your abſence only. 

King, That can never be. 

Roſ. Then cannot we be bought: and ſo, adieu; 
Twice to your viſor, and half once to you! 

King. If you deny to dance, let's hold more chat, 

Rof. In private then. | 

King. © I am beſt pleas'd with that. 

[ They converſe apart. 

Biron. W hite-handed miſtreſs, one ſweet word with thee, 

Prin. Honey, and milk, and ſugar ; there 1s three. 

Biron. Nay then, two treys, (an if you grow ſo nice,) 
Metheglin, wort, and malmſey ;—Well run, dice! 
There's half a dozen ſweets. 

Prin. Seventh ſweet, adieu 
Since you can cog, I'll play no more with you. 

Biron, One word in ſecret. 


Prin, Let it not be ſweet. 

Biron. Thou griev'ſt my gall. 

Prin. Gall? bitter. 

Biron. Therefore meets 
{Rt hey converſe apart 
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Dum. Will you vouchſafe with me to change a word? 
Mar. Name it. 
Dum. Fair lady,— 
Mar. | Say you ſo? Fair lord, — 
Take that for your fair lady. | 
Dum. Pleaſe it you, 
As much in private, and I'll bid adieu. 
[ They converſe apart. 
Rath. What, was your viſor made without a tongue? 
Long. I know the reaſon, lady, why you aſk. 
Kath, O, for your reaſon ! quickly, fir; I long. 
Long. You have a double tongue within your maſk, 
And would afford my ſpeechleſs viſor half. 
Kath, Veal, quoth the Dutchman ;—Is not veal a calf ? 
Long. A calf, fair lady ? 


Kath, | No, a fair lord calf, 
Long. Let's part the word. 
Kath. | No, I'll not be your halt; 


Take all, and wean it; it may prove an ox. 
Long. Look, how you butt yourſelf in theſe ſharp mocks! 
Will you give horns, chaſte lady? do not ſo. 
Kath. Then die a calf, before your horns do grow. 
Long. One word in private with you, ere I die. 
Kath. Bleat ſoftly then, the butcher hears you cry. 
[ They converſe apart. 
Boyet. The tongues of mocking wenches are as keen 
As is the razor's edge inviſible, 
Cutting a ſmaller hair than may be ſeen ; 
Above the ſenſe of ſenſe; ſo ſenſible 
Seemeth their conference ; their conceits have wings, 
Fleeter than arrows, bullets, wind, thought, ſwifter things. 
Roſ. Not one word more, my maids ; break off, break 
off, 
Biron, By heaven, all dry-beaten with pure ſcoff! 


King. 
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King. Farewell, mad wenches ; you have ſimple wits. 
_ [Exeunt King, Lords, MoTH, Mufick, and Attendants. 
Prin. Twenty adieus, my frozen Muſcovites.— 
Are theſe the breed of wits ſo wonder'd at ? 
Boyet. Tapers they are, with your ſweet breaths puff d 
out. 
Roſ. Well-liking wits they have; groſs, groſs; fat, fat. 
Prin. O poverty in wit, kingly-poor flout ! 
Will they not, think you, hang themſelves to night ? 
Or ever, but in viſors, ſhow their faces ? 
This pert Biron was out of countenance quite. 
Roſ. O! they were all in lamentable caſes ! 
The king was weeping-ripe for a good word. 
Prin. Biron did ſwear himſelf out of all ſuit. 
Mar. Dumain was at my ſervice, and his ſword : 
No point, quoth I; my ſervant ſtraight was mute. 
Kath. Lord Longaville ſaid, I came o'er his heart; 
And trow you, what he call'd me? 


Prin, | Qualm, perhaps. 
Kath, Yes, in good faith. 
Prin, Go, ſickneſs as thou art 


Roſ. Well, better wits have worn plain ſtatute- caps. 
But will you hear? the king is my love ſworn. 
Prin. And quick Biron hath plighted faith to me. 
Kath. And Longaville was for my ſervice born. 
Mar. Dumain is mine, as ſure as bark on tree. 
Boyet. Madam, and pretty miſtreſſes, give ear: 
Immediately they will again be here 
In their oven ſhapes; for it can never be, 
They will digeſt this harſh indignity. 
Prin, Will they return? 
Boyet. They will, they will, God knows 3 
And leap for joy, though they are lame with blows : 


F 4 Therefore 
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Therefore, change favours ; and, when they repair, 
Blow like ſweet roſes in this ſummer air. 

Prin, How blow? how blow? ſpeak to be underſtood, 

Boyet. Fair ladies, maſk*d are roſes in their bud: 
Diſmaſk'd, their damaſk ſweet commixture ſhown, 
Are angels vailing clouds, or roſes blown. 

Prin. Avaunt, perplexity ! What ſhall we do, 
If they return in their own ſhapes to woo ? 

Roj. Good madam, if by me you'll be advis'd, 
Let's mock them till, as well known, as diſguis'd ; 
Let us complain to them what fools were here, 
Diſguis'd like Muſcovites, in ſhapeleſs gear 
And wonder, what they were; and to what end 
Their ſhallow ſhows, and prologue vilely penn'd, 
And their rough carriage ſo ridiculous, 

Should be preſented at our tent to us. 
Poyet. Ladies, withdraw; the gallants are at hand. 
Prin, Whip to our tents, as roes run over land, 


[Exeunt Princeſs, Ros. KATH. and MARIA. 


Enter the King, BIRON, LONGAVILLE, and DUMAIN, 
in their proper habits. 


King. Fair fir, God fave you! Where is the princels? 
Boyet, Gone to her tent: Pleaſe it your majeſty, 
Command me any ſervice to her thither ? 
King. That ſhe vouchſafe me audience for one word. 
Boyet. I will; and fo will ſhe, I know, my lord. [ Exit. 
Biron. 'This fellow pecks up wit, as pigeons peas z 
And utters it again when God doth pleaſe : 
He is wit's pedler; and retails his wares 
At wakes, and waſſels, meetings, markets, fairs 
And we that ſell by groſs, the Lord doth know, 
Have not the grace to grace it with ſuch ſhow, 


S 'T his 
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This gallant pins the wenches on his ſleeve; 
Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve: 
He can carve too, and liſp: Why, this is he, 
That Kiſs'd away his hand in courtely ; 
'This 1s the ape of form, monſieur the nice, 
That, when he plays at tables, chides the dice 
In honourable terms; nay, he can ſing 
A. mean moſt meanly ; and, in uſhering, 
Mend him who can : the ladies call him, ſweet ; 
The ſtairs, as he treads on them, kiſs his feet: 
This 1s the flower that ſmiles on every one, 
To ſhow his teeth as white as whales bone : 
And conſciences, that will not die in debt, 
Pay him the due of honey-tongued Boyet. 

King, A bliſter on his ſweet tongue, with my heart, 
That put Armado's page out of his part ! 


Enter the Princeſs, uſher'd by BoyeT ; RosSALINE, 
MARIA, KATHARINE, and Attendants, 


Biron. See where it comes !—Behaviour, what wert thou, 
Till this man ſhow'd thee ? and what art thou now ? 
King. All hail, ſweet madam, and fair time of day ! 
Prin. Fair, in all hail, is foul, as I conceive. | 
King. Conſtrue my ſpeeches better, if you may. 
Prin. Then with me better, I will give you leave. 
King. We came to viſit you ; and purpoſe now 
To lead you to our court: vouchſafe it then. 
Prin. This field ſhall hold me; and ſo hold your yow 
Nor God, nor I, delight in perjur'd men. 
King. Rebuke me not for that which you provoke ; 
The virtue of your eye muſt break my oath. | 
Prin. You nick-name virtue: vice you ſhould have 
ſpoke ; | | 
For vartue's office never breaks men's troth. 
Now, 
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Now, by my maiden honour, yet as pure 
As the unſullied lily, I proteſt, | 
A world of torments though I ſhould endure, 
I would not yield to be your houſe's gueſt : 
So much I hate a breaking-cauſe to be 
Of heavenly oaths, vow'd with integrity. 
King. O, you have liv'd in deſolation here, 
Unſeen, unviſited, much to our ſhame. 
Prin. Not fo, my lord; it is not fo, I ſwear; 
We have had paſtimes here, and pleaſant game; 
A mels of Ruſhans left us but of late. 
King. How, madam ? Ruſhans ? | 
Prin. Ay, in truth, my lord; 
Trim gallants, full of courtſhip, and of ſtate. 
Roſ. Madam, ſpeak true: — It is not ſo, my lord! 
My lady, (to the manner of the days,) 
In courteſy, gives undeſerving praiſe. 
We four, indeed, confronted were with four 
In Ruſſian habit: here they ſtay'd an hour, 
And talk'd apace; and in that hour, my lord, 
They did not bleſs us with one happy word. 
I dare not call them fools ; but this I think, 
When they are thirſty, fools would fain have drink. 
Biron. This jeſt is dry to me.— Fair, gentle ſweet, 
Your wit makes wiſe things fooliſh: when we greet 
With eyes beſt ſeeing heaven's fiery eye, | 
By light we loſe light: Your capacity 
Ts of that nature, that to your huge ſtore 
Wiſe things ſeem fooliſh, and rich things but poor. 
Roſ. This proves you wiſe and rich ; for in my eye,— 
Biron. JI am a fool, and full of poverty. 
Ref. But that you take what doth to you belong, 
It were a fault to ſnatch words from my tongue. 
Biron. O, I am yours, and all that I poſſeſs. 
Ko/. All the fool mine? 
9 | Biron. 
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Biron. I cannot give you leſs. 


Rof. Which of the viſors was it, that you wore ? 
Biron. Where? when ? what viſor? why demand you 


this ? 


75 


Roſ. There, then, that viſor; that ſuperfluous caſe, 


That hid the worſe, and ſhow'd the better face. 


King. We are deſcried : they'll mock us now down- 


right. 
Dum. Let us confeſs, and turn it to a jeſt. 


Prin. Amaz'd, my lord ? Why looks your highneſs ſad? 
Roſ. Help, hold his brows! he'll ſwoon! Why look 


you pale ?— 
Sea-ſick, I think, coming from Muſcovy. 


Biron. Thus pour the ſtars down plagues for perjury. 


Can any face of braſs hold longer ont ?— 
Here ftand I, lady; dart thy ſkill at me; 


Bruiſe me with ſcorn, confound me with a flout ; 


Thruſt thy ſharp wit quite through my ignorance 
Cut me to pieces with thy keen conceit; 
And I will wiſh thee never more to dance, 
Nor never more in Ruſſian habit wait. 
O! never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd, 
Nor to the motion of a ſchool-boy*'s tongue 
Nor never come in viſor to my friend ; 
Nor woo in rhyme, like a blind harper's ſong : 
Taffata phraſes, filken terms preciſe, 
Three-pil'd hyperboles, ſpruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical ; theſe ſummer-flies 
Have blown me full of maggot oftentation : 
I do forſwear them: and I here proteſt, 


By this white glove, (how white the hand, 


knows!) 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſs'd 
In ruſſet yeas, and honeſt kerſey noes ; 


God 


And, 
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And, to begin, wench, —ſo God help me, la!— 
My love to thee is ſound, ſans crack or flaw, 
Roſ. Sans SANS, I pray you. 
Biron. Yet I have a trick 
Of the old rage :—bear with me, I am ſick 
I'll leave it by degrees. Soft, let us ſee ;3— 
Write, Lord hawe mercy on us, on thoſe three 
They are infected, in their hearts it hes 
They have the plague, and caught it of your eyes: 
Theſe lords are viſited ; you are not free, 
For the Lord's tokens on you do I ſee. 
Prin, No, they are free, that gave theſe tokens to us. 
Biron. Our ſtates are forfeit, ſeek not to undo us. 
Rof. It 1s not ſo; For how can this be true, 
That you ſtand forfeit, being thoſe that ſue ? 
Biron, Peace; for I will not have to do with you. 
Rof. Nor ſhall not, if I do as I intend, 
Biron. Speak for yourſelves, my wit is at an end. 
King. Teach us, ſweet madam, for our rude tranſgref. 
ſion 
Some fair excuſe, 
Prin, The faireſt is confeſſion. 
Were you not here, but even now, diſguis'd ? 
King. Madam, I was, 


Prin, And were you well advis'd ? 
King. I was, fair madam. | 
Prin, | When you then were here, 


What did you whiſper in your lady's ear ? 
King. That more than all the world I did reſpect her. 
Prin, When the ſhall challenge this, you will reje& her. 
King. Upon mine honour, no. NO 
Prin. Peace, peace, forbear; 
Your oath once broke, you force not to forſwear. 
King. Deſpiſe me, when I break this oath of mine. 


Prins 
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Prin. I will; and therefore keep it: —Roſaline, 
What did the Ruſſian whiſper in your ear? 
Roſ. Madam, he ſwore, that he did hold me dear 
As precious eye- ſight; and did value me 
Above this world: adding thereto, moreover, 
That he would wed me, or elſe die my lover. 
Prin. God give thee joy of him! the noble lord 
Moſt honourably doth uphold his word. 
King, What mean you, madam ? by my life, my troth, 
I never ſwore this lady ſuch an oath, 
Roſ. By heaven, you did; and to confirm it plain, 
You gave me this : but take it, fir, again. 
King. My faith, and this, the princeſs I did give; 
I knew her by this jewel on her ſleeve. 
Prin. Pardon me, fir, this jewel did the wear; 
And lord Biron, I thank him, is my dear :— 
What; will you have me, or your pearl again? 
Biron, Neither of either; I remit both twain.— 
I fee the trick on't;— Here was a conſent, 
(Knowing aforchand of our merriment,) 
To daſh it like a Chriſtmas comedy : 
Some carry-tale, ſome pleaſe-man, ſome ſlight zany, 
Some mumble-news, ſome trencher-knight, ſome Dick, 
That ſmiles his cheek in years ; and knows the trick 
To make my lady laugh, when ſhe's diſpos'd,— 
Told our intents before : which once diſclos'd, 
The ladies did change favours ; and then we, 
Following the ſigns, woo'd but the ſign of ſhe. 
Now, to our perjury to add more terror, 
We are again forſworn; in will, and error. 
Much upon this it is :—And might not you, {To BoyET. 
Foreſtal our ſport, to make us thus untrue ? 
Do not you know my lady's foot by the ſquire, 
And laugh upon the apple of her eye ? 
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And ſtand between her back, ſir, and the fire, 
Holding a trencher, jeſting merrily ? 
You put our page out : Go, you are allow'd ; 
Die when you will, a ſmock ſhall be your ſhrowd, 
You leer upon me, do you ! there's an eye, 
Wounds like a leaden ſword, 
Boyet. Full merrily 
Hath this brave manage, this career been run. 
Biron. Lo, he is tilting ftraight ! Peace; I have done. 


Enter Cos r ARD. 


Welcome, pure wit! thou parteſt a fair fray. 
Coſt. O lord, fir, they would know, 
Whether the three worthies ſhall come in, or no. 
Biron, What, are there but three ? 
Coſt. No, fir; but it is vara fine, 
For every one purſents three. 
Biron. And three times thrice is nine. 
Cot. Not fo, ſir; under correction, fir; I hope, it is 
not ſo: 
You cannot beg us, fir, I can aſſure you, ſir; we know 
what we know : 
I hope, ſir, three times thrice, ſir.— | 


Biron. Is not nine 
Coft. Under correction, fir, we know whereuntil it 
doth amount. 7 


Biron. By Jove, I always took three threes for nine. 

Cot. O Lord, fir, it were pity you ſhould get your 
living by reckoning, fir. 

Biron. How much is it? 

Cot, O Lord, fir, the parties themſelves, the actors, ſir, 


will ſhow whereuntil it doth amount: for my own part, 
I am, 
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I am, as they ſay, but to parfect one man, —e'en one 
poor man; Pompion the great, ſir. 

Biron. Art thou one of the worthies? 

Coft. It pleaſed them, to think me worthy of Pompion 
the great: for mine own part, I know not the degree of 
the worthy ; but I am to ſtand for him. 

Biron. Go, bid them prepare. 

Coſt. We will turn it finely off, fir; we will take ſome 

care. | [ Exit COSTARD. 

King. Biron, they will ſhame us, let them not approach. 

Biron. We are ſhame-proof, my lord: and 'tis ſome 

policy 
To have one ſhow worſe than the king's and his com- 
pany. 

King. I ſay, they ſhall not. come. 

Prin. Nay, my good lord, let me o' er- rule you now; 
That ſport beſt pleaſes, that doth leaſt know how: 
Where zeal ſtrives to content, and the contents 
Die in the zeal of them which it preſents, 

Their form confounded makes moſt form in mirth ; 
When great things labouring periſh in their birth. 
Biron. A right deſcription of our ſport, my lord. 


Enter ARMADO. 


Arm. Anointed, I implore ſo much expence of thy 
royal ſweet breath as will utter a brace of words. 
[ARMADO converſes with the King, and delivers him 
a paper. 
Prin. Doth this man ſerve God ? 
Biron, Why alk you? 
Prin. He ſpeaks not like a man of God's making. 
Arm. That's all one, my fair, ſweet, honey monarch : 
for, I proteſt, the ſchool-maſter is exceeding fantaſtical ; 
; too; 
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too, too vain; too, too vain: But we will put it, as they 
ſay, to fortuna della guerra. I wiſh you the peace of 
mind, moſt royal couplement ! [Exit ARMADO. 
King. Here is like to be a good preſence of worthies : 
He preſents Hector of Troy; the ſwain, Pompey the 
great; the pariſh curate, Alexander; Armado's page, 
Hercules; the pedant, Judas Macchabzus, 
And if theſe four worthies in their firſt ſhow thrive, 
Theſe four will change habits, and preſent the other five. 
Biron. There is five in the firſt ſhow, | 
King. You are deceiy*d, tis not ſo. 


Biron. The pedant, the braggart, the hedge-prieſt, the 
fool, and the boy ;— 


Abate a throw at novum ; and the whole world again, 
Cannot prick out five ſuch, take each one in his vein. 
King. The ſhip is under fail, and here ſhe comes amain. 
[Seats brought for the King, Princeſs, &c, 


Pageant of the Nine Worthies. 


Enter Cos ARD arm'd, for Pompey. 
Coſt, I Pompey am. 


Boyet. | You lie, you are not he, 
Coſt. I Pompey am. 
Boyet. With libbard's head on knee. 


Biron, Well ſaid, old mocker ; I muſt needs be friends 
with thee, 

Coſt. I Pompey am, Pompey ſurnam' d the big, — 

Dum. The great, 

Cot. It is great, fr ;— Pompey ſurnam'd the great; 
That oft in field with targe and ſhield, did make my foe to ſweat ; 
And, travelling along this coaſt, I here am come by chance; 
And lay my arms before the legs of this fweet laſs of France. 
If your ladyſhip would ſay Thanks, Pompey, I had done. 

Prin, Great thanks, great Pompey. 


Ceft, 
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C. Tis not ſo much worth; but, I hope, I was per- 
fect : I made a little fault in, great. 


Biron. My hat to a half-penny, Pompey proves the beſt 
worthy. 


Enter NATHANIEL arm'd, for Alexander. 


Nath. When in the world I liv'd, I was the world's com- 
mander ; 
By eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, I ſpread my conquering might : 
My * feutcheon plain declares, that I am Al:ſander. 
Boyet. Your noſe ſays, no, you are not ; for it ſtands 
too right. 
Biron. Your noſe ſmells, no, in this, moſt tender- 
ſmelling knight, 
Prin, The conqueror is diſmay'd: Proceed, good Alex- 
ander. 
Nath. I#hen in the world I liv'd, I was the world's com- 
mander ;— 
Boyer, Moſt true, tis right; you were ſo, Aliſander. 
Biron. Pompey the great. 
Coſt. Your ſervant, and Coſtard. 
Biron. Take away the conqueror, take away Aliſander. 
Coſt. O, fir, [To NaTH.] you have overthrown Ali. 
ſander the conqueror! You will be ſcraped out of the 
painted cloth for this: your lion, that holds his poll-ax 
fitting on a cloſe-ſtool, will be given to A-jax : he will 
be the ninth worthy. A conqueror, and afeard to ſpeak ! 
run away for ſhame, Aliſander. [NATH. retires.] There, 
an't ſhall pleaſe you; a fooliſh mild man; an honeſt man, 
look you, and ſoon daſh'd! He is a marvellous good 
neighbour, inſooth; and a very good bowler : but, for 
Aliſander, alas, you fee how tis z—a little o'grparted :— 
. But 
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But there are worthies a coming will ſpeak their mind in 
fome other ſort. 


Prin, Stand aſide, good Pompey. 


Enter HOLOFERNES arm'd, for Judas, and MoTH arm'd, 
for Hercules, 


Hol. Great Hercules is preſented by this imp, 
Whoſe club kill'd Cerberus, that three-headed canus ; 
And, when he awas a babe, a child, a ſhrimp, 
Thus did he ftrangle ſerpents in his manus : 
uoniam, he ſeemeth in minority; 
Ergo, I come with this apology.— 
Keep ſome ftate in thy exit, and vaniſh, [ Exit MoTH, 
Hol. Judas I am,— | 
Dum. A Judas! 
Hol. Not Iſcariot, ſir.— 
Judas J am, ycleped 1 
Dum. Judas Machabzus clipt, is plain Judas. 
Biron. A kiſſing traitor: How art thou prov d Judas? 
Hol. Judas I am,. — 
Dum. The more ſhame for you, Judas. 
Hol. What mean you, fir ? 
Boyet. To make Judas hang himſeif, 
Hol. Begin, fir; you are my elder. 
Biron. Well follow'd : Judas was hang'd on an elder, 
Hol. I will not be put out of countenance, | 
Biron. Becauſe thou haſt no face. 
Hol. What 1s this ? 
Boyet. A cittern head. 
Dum. The head of a bodkin, 
Biron, A death's face in a ring. 
Long. The face of an old Romana coin, ſcarce ſeen. 
Boyer, 
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Boyet. The pummel of Czfar's faulchion. 

Dum. The carv'd- bone face on a flaſk. 

Biron. St. George's half-cheek in a brooch, 

Dum. Ay, and in a brooch of lead. 

Biron. Ay, and worn in the cap of a tooth-drawer : 

And now, forward ; for we have put thee in countenance, 

Hol. You have put me out of countenance, 

Biron. Falſe ; we have given thee faces, 

Hol. But you have out-fac'd them all. 

Biron. An thou wert a lion, we would do ſo. 

Boyet. Therefore, as he 1s, an aſs, let him go. 

And ſo adieu, ſweet Jude! nay, why doſt thou ſtay ? 

Dum. For the latter end of his name. 

Biron. For the aſs to the Jude; give it him: — Jud- as, 
away 

Hol. This is not generous, not gentle, not humble. 

Boyet. A light for monſieur Judas: it grows dark, he 
may ſtumble. 

Prin. Alas, poor Machabæus, how hath he been 
baited ! 3 


Enter Ak MA DO arm'd, for Hector. 


Biron. Hide thy head, Achilles; here comes Hector in 


Arms. 


Dum. Though my mocks come home by me, I will 
now be merry. 

King. HeQor was but a Trojan in reſpect of this. 

Boyet. But is this Hector? 

Dum. I think, Hector was not ſo clean- timber d. 

Long. His leg is too big for Hector. 

Dum. More calf, certain. 

Boyet. No; he is beſt indued in the ſmall. 

Biron. This cannot be Hector. 


G 2 | Dun. 
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Dum. He's a god or a painter; for he makes faces. 
Arm. The armipotent Mars, of lances the almighty, 
Gawve Hector a gift,— 
Dum. A gilt nutmeg. 
Biron. A lemon. 
Long. Stuck with cloves. 
Dum. No, cloven. 
Arm. Peace 
The armipotent Mars, of lances the almighty, 
Gade Hector a gift, the heir of Ilion; 

A man ſo breath'd, that certain he would fight, yea, 
From morn till night, out of his pawilion. 

J am that flower ,— 

Dum, That mint. 

Long. That columbine. 

Arm. Sweet lord Longaville, rein thy tongue, 

Long. J muſt rather give it the rein; for it runs againſt 
Hector. 

Dum. Ay, and Hector's a greyhound. 

Arm. The ſweet war- man is dead and rotten; ſweet 
chucks, beat not the bones of the buried: when he 
breath'd he was a man—But I will forward with my de- 
vice: Sweet royalty, [To the Princeſs.] beſtow on me the 
ſenſe of hearing. [B1RON whiſpers COSTARD. 

Prin, Speak, brave Hector; we are much delighted. 

Arm. I do adore-thy ſweet grace's ſlipper. 

Boyet. Loves her by the foot. 

Dum. He may not by the yard. 

Arm. This Hector far ſurmounted Hanmbal,— 

Coſt. The party is gone, fellow Hector, ſhe is gone; 
ſhe is two months on her way. | 

Arm. What meaneſt thou ? | 

Coft, Faith, unleſs you play the honeſt Trojan, the poor 

wench 
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wench is caſt away: ſhe's quick; the child brags in her 
belly already ; *tis yours. 


Arm. Doſt thou infamonize me among potentates ? 

thou ſhalt die. 

Coft. Then ſhall Hector be whipp'd, for Jaquenetta that 
is quick by him ; and hang'd, for Pompey that is dead by 
him. 

Dum, Moſt rare Pompey ! 

Boyet. Renowned Pompey ! 

Biron. Greater than great, great, great, great Pompey ! 
Pompey the huge! 

Dum. Hector trembles. 

Biron. Pompey is mov'd: More Ates, more Ates; 
ſtir them on! ſtir them on 

Dum. Hector will challenge him. 

Biron. Ay, if he have no more man's blood in's belly 
than will ſup a flea. 

Arm. By the north pole, I do 8 thee, 

Coft, T will not fight with a pole, like a northern man; 
I'll flaſh; I'll do it by the ſword :—I pray you, let me 
borrow my arms again. 

Dum. Room for the incenſed worthies. 

Coſt. I'Il do it in my ſhirt. 

Dum. Moſt reſolute Pompey ! 

Moth, Maſter, let me take you a button-hole lower. 
Do not you ſee, Pompey 1s uncaſing for the combat ? 
What mean you ? you will loſe your reputation. 

Arm, Gentlemen, and ſoldiers, pardon me; I will not 
combat in my ſhirt. 

Dum. You may not deny it Pompey hath made the 
challenge. 

Arm. Sweet bloods, I both may and will, 

Biron. What reaſon have you for't ? 
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Arm. The naked truth of it is, I have no ſhirt; I go 
woolward for penance. 

Boyet. True, and it was enjoin'd him in Rome for want 
of linen: fince when, I'll be ſworn, he wore none, but 
a diſh-clout of Jaquenetta's z and that a wears next 25 
heart, for a favour. 


Enter MERCA PDE. 


Mer. God ſave you, madam ! 
Prin. Welcome, Mercade; 
But that thou interrupt*ſt our merriment. 
Mer. I am ſorry, madam; for the news I bring, is 
heavy on my tongue. The king your father— 
Prin. Dead, for my life. 
Mer. Even ſo; my tale is told. 
Biron, Worthies, away ; the ſcene begins to cloud. 
Arm. For mine own part, I breathe free breath : I have 
ſeen the day of wrong through the little hole of diſcre- 
tion, and I will right myſelf like a ſoldier. 
[Exeunt Worthies, 
King. How fares your majeſty ? 
Prin. Boyet, prepare; I will away to-night. 
King. Madam, not ſo; I do beſeech you, ſtay. 
Prin. Prepare, I ſay.—I thank you, gracious lords, 
For all your fair endeavours ; and entreat, 
Out of a new-ſad ſoul, that you vouchſafe, 
In your rich wiſdom, to excuſe, or hide, 
The liberal oppoſition of our ſpirits : 
It over-boldly we have born ourſelves _ 
In the converſe of breath, your gentleneſs 
Was guilty of it.—Farewell, worthy lord! 
A heavy heart bears not an bumble tongue : 


Excuſe 
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Excuſe me ſo, coming ſo ſhort of thanks 
For my great ſuit ſo eaſily obtain'd. 
King. The extreme parts of time extremely form 
All cauſes to the purpole of his ſpeed ; 
And often, at his very looſe, decides 
That which long proceſs could not arbitrate : 
And though the mourning brow of progeny 
Forbid the ſmiling courteſy of love, 
The holy ſuit which fain it would convince ; 
Yet, ſince love's argument was firſt on foot, 
Let not the cloud of ſorrow juſtle it 
From what it purpos'd ; ſince, to wail friends loſt, 
Is not by much ſo wholeſome, profitable, 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. 
Prin. J underſtand you not; my griefs are double. 
Biron. Honeſt plain words belt pierce the ear of grief ;— 
And by theſe badges underſtand the king. 
For your fair ſakes have we neglected time, 
Play'd foul play with our oaths ; your beauty, ladies, 
Hath much deform'd us, faſhioning our humours 
Even to the oppoſed end of our intents : 
And what in us hath ſeem'd ridiculous, — 
As love is full of unbefitting ſtrains z 
All wanton as a child, ſkipping, and vain ; | 
Form'd by the eye, and, therefore, like the eye 
Full of ſtrange ſhapes, of habits, and of forms, 
Varying in ſubjects as the eye doth roll 
To every varied object in his glance: 
Which party-coated preſence of looſe love 
Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes, 
Have miſbecom'd our oaths and gravities, 
Thole heavenly eyes, that look into theſe faults, 
Suggeſted us to make: Therefore, ladies, 
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Our love being yours, the error that love makes 
Ts likewiſe yours: we to ourſelves prove falſe, 
By being once falſe for ever to be true 
To thoſe that make us both,—fair ladies, you : 
And even that falſehood, in itſelf a fin, 
Thus purifies itſelf, and turns to grace, 
Prin. We have receiv'd your letters, full of love; 
Your favours, the embaſſadors of love; 
And, in our maiden council, rated them 
At courtſhip, pleaſant jeſt, and courteſy, 
As bombaſt, and as lining to the time: 
But more devout than this, in our reſpects, 
Have we not been; and therefore met your loves 
In their own faſhion, hke a merriment. . 
Dum, Our letters, madam, ſhow'd much more than jeſt, 
Long. So did our looks. 
Rof. We did not quote them ſo. 
King. Now, at the lateſt minute of the hour, 
Grant us your loves. | 
Prin. A time, methinks, too ſhort 
To make a world-without-end bargain in : 
No, no, my lord, your grace is perjur'd much, 
Full of dear gwltineſs ; and, therefore, this,— 
If for my love (as there 1s no ſuch cauſe) 
You will do aught, this ſhall you do for me: 
Your oath I will not truſt ; but go with ſpeed 
To ſome forlorn and naked hermitage, 
Remote from all the pleaſures of the world; 
here ſtay, until the twelve celeſtial ſigns 
Have brought about their annual reckoning : 
It this auſtere inſociable life 
Change not your offer made in heat of blood; 
If froſts, and faſts, hard lodging, and thin weeds, 
Nip not the gaudy bloſſoms of your love, 


But 
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But that it bear this trial, and laſt love; 
Then, at the expiration of the year, 
Come challenge, challenge me by theſe deſerts, 
And, by this virgin palm, now kiſſing thine, 
I will be thine ; and, till that inſtant, ſhut 
My woeful ſelf up in a mourning houſe; 
Raining the tears of lamentation, | 
For the remembrance of my father's death. 
Tf this thou do deny, let our hands part; 
Neither intitled in the other's heart. 
King. If this, or more than this, I would deny, 
To flatter up theſe powers of mine with reſt, 
The ſudden hand of death cloſe up mine eye ! 
Hence ever then my heart is in thy breaſt, 
Biron. And what to me, my love? and what to me? 
Roſ. You muſt be purged too, your ſins are rank; 
You are attaint with faults and perjury 
Therefore, if you my favour mean to get, 
A twelvemonth ſhall you ſpend, and never reſt, 
But ſeek the weary beds of people ſick. 
Dum. But what to me, my love? but what to me ? 
Kath. A wife -A beard, fair health, and honeſty ; 
With three-fold love I wiſh you all theſe three. 
Dum. O, ſhall I fay, I thank you, gentle wife ? 
Kath, Not ſo, my lord ;—a twelvemonth and a day 
I'll mark no words that ſmooth-fac'd wooers fay ; 
Come when the king doth to my lady come, 
Then, if I have much love, I'll give you ſome. 
Dum. T'll ſerve thee true and faithfully till then. 
Kath, Vet, ſwear not, leſt you be forſworn again, 
Long. What ſays Maria ? 
Mar. At the twelvemonth's end, 
T'll change my black gown for a faithful friend, 
Long. I'll ſtay with patience z but the time is long. 
Mar, 
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Mar. The liker you; few taller are ſo young. 

Biron. Studies my lady? miſtreſs, look on me, 
Behold the window ef my heart, mine eye, 

What humble ſuit attends thy anſwer there 
Impoſe ſome ſervice on me for thy love. 

Rof. Oft have I heard of you, my lord Biron, 
Before I ſaw you: and the world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 

Full of compariſons, and wounding flouts ; 
Which you on all eſtates will execute, 

That lie within the mercy of your wit: 

To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain 
And, therewithal, to win me, if you pleaſe, 
(Without the which I am not to be won,) 

You fhall this twelvemonth term from day to day 
' Viſit the ſpeechleſs ſick, and ſtill coaverſe 

With groaning wretches ; and your taſk ſhall be, 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit, 

To enforce the pained impotent to ſmile. 

Biron. To move wild laughter in the throat of death? 
It cannot be; it is impoſſible: 

Mirth cannot move a ſoul in agony. 

Roſ. Why, that's the way to choke a gibing ſpirit, 
Whoſe influence is begot of that looſe grace, 
Which ſhallow laughing hearers give to fools: 

A jeſt's proſperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of bim that makes it: then, if ſickly ears, 
Deaf d with the clamours of their own dear groans, 
Will hear your idle ſcorns, continue then, 
And I will have you, and that fault withal; 
But, if they will not, throw away that ſpirit, 
And I ſhall find you empty of that fault, 
Right joyful of your reformation, 
3 Biron. 
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Biron. A twelvemonth ? well, befal what will befal, 
I'll jeſt a twelvemonth in an hoſpital. 
Prin. Ay, ſweet my lord; and fo I take my leave. 
[To the King, 
King. No, madam : we will bring you on your way. 
Biron. Our wooing doth not end like an old play; 
Jack hath not Jill: theſe ladies* courteſy 
Might well have made our ſport a comedy. 
King. Come, fir, it wants a twelvemonth and a day, 
And then *twill end, 


Biron. That's too long for a play. 


Enter AR MA DO. 


Arm. Sweet majeſty, vouchſafe me,— 

Prin. Was not that Hector? 

Dum. The worthy knight of Troy. 

Arm. I will kiſs thy royal finger, and take leave: I am 
a votary; I have vowed to Jaquenetta to hold the plough 
for her ſweet love three years. But, moſt eſteemed great- 
neſs, will you hear the dialogue that the two learned men 
have compiled, in praiſe of the owl and the cuckoo ? it 
ſhould have followed in the end of our ſhow. 

King. Call them forth quickly, we will do ſo, 

Arm, Holla! approach. 


Euter HOLOFERNES, NATHANIEL, MOTH, COSTARD, 
1 and Others. | 


This fide is Hiems, winter; this Ver, the ſpring ; the one 


maintain'd by the owl, the other by the cuckoo. Ver, 


begin, 
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Spring. 


Winter. 
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S O N S. 


When daiſies pied, and wiolets blue, 
And lady-ſmocłs all filver-white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow bue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight, 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 
Alocks married men, for thus ſings be, 
Cuckoo; © 
Cuckoo, cuckoo,—O word of fear, 
Unpleaſing to a married ear ! 


IE. 


When ſhepherds pipe on oaten flraws, 
And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks, 
When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws, 
And maidens bleach their ſummer ſmocks, 


The cuckoo then, on every tree, 


Mocks married men, for thus fings he, 
Cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, —O word of fear, 

Unpleaſing to a married ear ! 


III. 


When icicles hang by the <wall, 

And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipp d, and ways be foul, 
Then mghtly fings the flaring owl, 

To-who z 
Tu-whit, to-who, a merry note, 
While greaſy Joan doth keel the pot. 


IV. 


Act v. 


When 
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IV. 


When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parſon's ſaw, 
And birds fit brooding in the ſnow, 

And Marian's noſe looks red and raw, 
When roaſted crabs hiſs in the boxwl, 
Then nightly ſings the flaring owl, 

To-weho z 

Tu-whit, to-who, a merry note, 
While greaſy Joan doth keel the pot. 


Arm. The words of Mercury are harſh after the ſongs 
of Apollo, You, that way; we, this way. [ Exeunt. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Ir appears from a paſſage in Stephen Goſſon's School of Abuſe, 

&c. 1579, that a play, comprehending the diſtinct plots of 
Shakſpeare's Merchant of Venice, had been exhibited long before 
he commenced a writer, viz. © The Jew ſhown at the Bull, re- 
preſenting the greedineſſe of worldly chooſers, and the bloody 
minds of uſurers.** *« Theſe plays, ſays Goſſon, (for he men- 
tions others with it) are goode and ſweete plays,“ &c. It is 
therefore not improbable that Shakſpeare new- wrote his piece, 
on the model already mentioned, and that the elder performance, 
being inferior, was permitted to drop ſilently iuto oblivion. 

This play of Shakſpeare had been exhibited before the year 
1598, as appears from Meres's Wits Treaſury, where it is men- 
tioned with eleven more of our author's pieces. It was enter'd 
on the books of the Stationers* Company, July 22, in the ſame 
year. It could not have been printed earlier, becauſe it was not 
yet licenſed. The old ſong of Gernutus the Jew of Venice, is pub- 
liſhed by Dr Percy in the firſt volume of his Religues of ancient 
Engliſh Poetry: and the ballad intituled, The Murtherous Ife and 
terrible death of the rich Jewe of Malta; and the tragedy on the 
ſame ſuoject, were both entered on the Stationers* books, May 
1594. STEEVENS. | 

The ſtory was taken from an old tranſlation of The Gefta Roma- 
norum, firſt printed by Wynkyn de Worde. The book was very 
popular, and Shakſpeare has cloſely copied ſome of the language: 
an additional argument, if we wanted it, of his track of reading. 
Three veſſels are exhibited to a lady for her choice—The firſt was 
made of pure geld, well beſet with precious ſtones without, and 
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within full of dead men's bones; and thereupon was engraven 
this potie: H chuſeth me, ſhall find that he deſervethb. The 
Tecond veſlel was made of fine i,, filled with earth and worms; 
the ſuperſcription was thus: boſs chuſeth me, ſhall find that his 
mature diſireth. The third veſſel was made of /ead, full within of 
precious ſtones, and thereupon was inſculpt this poſic : H 
ehrſeth me, ſhall find that God hath diſpoſed for him, ——The lady 
after a comment upon each, chuſes the /eaden we//el. 

In a MS. of Lidg.re, belonging to my very learned friend, Dr. 
Aſzew, I find a Tale of two Marchants of Egipt and of Baldad, ex 
Geftis Romanorum. Leland therefore could not be the original au- 
thor, as Bichop Tanner ſuſpected. He lived a century after Lid- 
gate. FARMER, 

The two principal incidents of this play are to be found ſepa- 
rately in a collection of odd ſtories, which were very popular, at 
leaſt five hundred years ago, under the title of Gefta Romanorum. 
The firſt, Of the bond, is in ch. xIviii. of the copy which I chuſe 
to refer to, as the completeſt of any which I have yet ſeen. MS. 
Harl. n. 2270. A knight there borrows money of a merchant, 
upon condition of forfeiting // his fleſh for non-payment. When 
the penalty is exacted before the judge; the knight's miſtreſs, diſ- 
guiſed, in forma wiri & wiſtimentis pretiofis induta, comes into 
court, and, by permiſſion of the judge, endeavours to mollify the 
* merchant. She firſt offers him his money, and then the double 
of it, &c. to all which his anſwer is—Convwentionem meam volo ba- 


bere.—Puella, cum hoc audiflet, ait coram omnibus, Domine mi 


judex, da rectum judicium ſuper his que vobis dixero,—Vos 
ſcitis quod miles nunquam ſe obligabat ad aliud per literam niſi 
quod mercator habeat poteſtatem carnes ab oſſibus ſcindere, ine 
ſanguinis effufione, de quo nihil erat prolocutum. Statim mittat 
manum in eum; ſi vero ſanguinem effuderit, Rex contra eum acti- 
enem babet. Mercator, cum hoc audiſſet, ait; date mihi pecu- 
niam & omnem actionem ei remitto. Ait puella, Amen dico 
tibi, nullum denarium habebis—pone ergo manum in eum, ita ut 
ſanguinem non effundas Mercator vero videns ſe confuſum ab- 
ſceilit; & fic vita militis ſalvata eſt, & nullum denarium dedit. 


The other incident, F the caſkets, is in ch. xcix. of the ſame 


collection. A king of Apulia tends his daughter to be married to 
the ton of an emperor of Rome. After ſome adventures, (which 
: are 


* 
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are nothing to the preſent purpoſe, ) ſhe is brought before the em- 
peror; who ſays to her, “ Puella, propter amorem filii mei multa 
adverſa ſuſtinuiſti. Tamen fi digna fueris ut uxor ejus ſis cito 
probabo. Et fecit fieri tria vaſa. PIN um fuit de auro pur imo 
& lapidihus pretioſis interius ex omni parte, & plenum ibs mor- 
ruorum; & exterius erat ſubſcriptio; Qui me elegerit, in me inveniet 
guod meruit. SECUNDUM Vas erat de argento puro & gemmis pre- 
tioſis, plenum terra; & exterius erat ſubſcriptio: Qui me elegerity 
in me inveniet quod natura appetit. TER TIUM vas de plumbo ples 
num /apidibus pretinfis interius & gemmis nobilifſimis; & exterius 
erat ſubſcriptio talis: Qui me elegerit, in me inveniet quod deus diſ- 
poſuit. Iſta tria oſtendit puellæ, & dixit, ſi unum ex iſtis elegeris 
in quo commodum, & proficuum eſt, filium meum habebis. Si 
vero elegeris quod nec tibi nec aliis eſt commodum, ipſum non 
habebis.“ The young lady, after mature conſideration of the 
veſſels and their inſcriptions, chuſes the leaden, which being 
opened, and found to be full of gold and precious ſtones, the em- 
peror ſays: „Bona puella, bene elegiſti—ideo filium meum ha- 
bebis.“ 

From this abſtract of theſe two ſtories, I think it appears ſuffi- 
ciently plain that they are the remote originals of the two inci- 
dents in this play. That F the caſkets Shakſpeare might take 
from the Engliſh C Romanorum, as Dr. Farmer has obſerved; 
and that of the bond might come to him from the Pecoroxe; but 
upon the whole I am rather inclined to ſuſpect, that he has fol- 
lowed ſome hitherto unknown noveliſt, who had ſaved him the 
trouble of working up the two ſtories into one. TyRwHiTrT. 

This comedy, I believe, was written in the beginning of the 
year, 1598. Meres's book was not publithed till the end of that 
year. MALONEs | 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. i 


- — — 
— — — — 


Duke of VENICE. 
Prince of Morocco, 
Prince of ARRAGON, 
ANTONIO, the Merchant of Venice: 

Bass AN 10, „is friend, 

SALANIO, 

SALARINO, \ Friends to Antonio and Baſſanio. 
GRATIANO, 

LORENZO, in lowe with Jeſſica. 

SHYLOCK, @ Jew: 

TuBaL, a Jew, his friend. 

LAUNCELOT GoBBo, à clown, ſervant to Shylock. 
OLD GoBBo, father to Launcelot. 

SALERIO, a meſſenger from Venice. 

LEONARDO, ſervant to Baſſanio. 

BALTHAZAR, 
STEPHANO, 


} Suitors to Portia, 


} ſervants to Portia, 


PoRTIA, a rich heireſs : 
NER1SSA, her waiting-matd. 
JEssic A, daughter to Shylock. 


Magnificoes of Venice, Officers of the Court of Juſtice, Jailer, 
Servants, and other Attendants. 


SCENE, partly at Venice, and partly at Belmont, the Seat 
of Portia, on the Continent, 
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ASI . SCENE. 1. 


—— — — — — 


Venice. A Street. 
Enter ANTONIO, SALARINO, and SALANIO. 


Autonio. 


F ſooth, I know not why I am ſo fad; 
It wearies me; you ſay, it wearies you; 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What ftuff *tis made of, whereof it is born, 
Iamtolearn; 
And ſuch a want-wit ſadneſs makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myſelf. 

Salar. Your mind is toſſing on the ocean; 
There, where your argoſies with portly ſail,.— 
Like ſigniors and rich burghers of the flood, 

Or as it were the pageants of the ſea,.— 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 

That curt'ſy to them, do them reverence, 
As they fly by them with their woven wings. 

Salan. Believe me, ſir, had I ſuch venture forth, 
The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I ſhould be ſtill 
Plucking the graſs, to know where fits the wind; 
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Peering in maps, for ports, and piers, and roads; 
And every object, that might make me fear 
Nlis fortune to my ventures, out of doubt, 
Would make me ſad. 

Salar. My wind, cooling my broth, 
Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at ſea. 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats; 
And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, 
Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs, 
To kits her burial. Should I go to church, 
And ſee the holy edifice of ſtone, 
And not bethink me ftraight of dangerous rocks? 
Which touching but my gentle veſſel's ſide, 
Would ſcatter all her ſpices on the ſtream ; 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my ſilks; 
And, in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing ? Shall T have the thought 
To think on this; and ſhall I lack the thought, 
That ſuch a thing, bechanc'd, would make me fad? 
But, tell not me; I know, Antonio 
Is ſad to think upon his merchandize. 

Aut. Believe me, no: I thank my fortune for | 7 # 
My ventures are not in one bottom truſted, 
Nor to one place; nor is my whole eſtate 
Upon the fortune of this preſent year : 
Therefore, my merchandize makes me not ſad. 

Salan. Why then you are in love. 

Ant, | Fie, fie! 

Salan. Not in love peither Then let's ſay, you are ſad, 
Becauſe you are not merry: and "twere as eaſy 
For you, to laugh, and leap, and ſay, you are merry, 
Becauſe you are not fad. Now, by two- Heaged Janus, 
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Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bag piper; 

And other of ſuch vinegar aſpect, 

That they'll not ſhow their teeth in way of ſmile, 
Though Neſtor ſwear the jeſt be laughable. 


Enter BASSANIO, LORENZO, and GRATIANO. 


Salan. Here comes Baſſanio, your moſt noble kinſ- 
man, 
Gratiano, and Lorenzo: Fare you well; 
We leave you now with better company. 
Solar. I would have ſtaid till I had made you merry, 
If worthier friends had not prevented me. 
Ant. Your worth is very dear in my regard, 
I take it, your own buſineſs calls on you, 
And you embrace the occaſion to depart. 
Salar. Good morrow, my good lords. 
Ball. Good ſigniors both, when ſhall we laugh ? Say, 
when ? 
You grow exceeding ſtrange ; Muſt it be ſo? 
Salar. We'll make our leiſures to attend on yours. 
[Exeunt SALARINO and SALANIO. 
Lor. My lord Baſſanio, ſince you have found Antonio, 
We two will leave you: but, at dinner time, 
J pray you, bave in mind where we muſt meet. 
Baſſ. J will not fail you. 
Gra, You look not well, ſignior Antonio; 
You have too much reſpe& upon the world: 
They loſe it, that do buy it with much care. 
Believe me, you are marvellouſly chang'd. 
Ant. I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano z 
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A ſtage, where every man muſt play a part, 
And mine a ſad one, | 
Gra, Let me play the fool : 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come; 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandſire cut in alabaſter ? 
Sleep when he wakes? and creep into the jaundice 
By being peeviſh ? I tell thee what, Antonio ;— 
I love thee, and it is my love that ſpeaks ;— 
There are a fort of men, whoſe viſages 
Do cream and mantle, like a ſtanding pond; 
And do a wilful ſtillneſs entertain, 
With purpoſe to be dreſs'd in an opinion 
Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit 
As who ſhould ſay, 1 am Sir Oracle, 
And, when I ope my lips, let no dog bark ! 
O, my Antonio, I do know of theſe, 
That therefore only are reputed wiſe, 
For ſaying nothing; who, I am very ſure, 
If they ſhould ſpeak, would almoſt damn thoſe ears, 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers, fools. 
I'll tell thee more of this another time: 
But fiſh not, with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool's gudgeon, this opinion.— 
Come, good Lorenzo :—Fare ye well, a while 
I'll end my exhortation after dinner, 
Lor. Well, we will leave you then till dinner-time : 
I muſt be one of theſe ſame dumb wife men, 
For Gratiano never lets me ſpeak. 
Gra. Well, keep me company but two years more, 
Thou ſhalt not know the ſound of thine own tongue. 
Ant, Farewell ; I'll grow a talker for this gear, 
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Gra. Thanks, i'faith; for ſilence is only commendable 

In a neat's tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. 
[Exeunt GRATIANO and LORENZO. 

Ant. Is that any thing now ? 

Baſſ. Gratiano ſpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, 1 more 
than any man in all Venice: His reaſons are as two grains 
of wheat hid in two buſhels of chaff; you ſhall ſeek all day 
ere you find them; and, when you have them, they are 
not worth the ſearch. | 

Ant. Well; tell me now, what lady is this ſame 
To whom you ſwore a ſecret pilgrimage, 

That you to-day promis'd to tell me of? 
Bag. Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 
How much I have diſabled mine eſtate, 
By ſomething ſhowing a more ſwelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance 2 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridg'd 
From ſuch a noble rate ; but my chief care 
Is, to come fairly off from the great debts, 
Wherein my time, ſomething too prodigal, 
Hath left me gaged : To you, Antonio, 
I owe the moſt, in money, and in love; 
And from your love I have a warranty 
To unburthen all my plots, and purpoſes, 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 

Ant. I pray you, good Baſſanio, let me know eit; 

And, if it ſtand, as you yourſelf ſtill do, 
Within the eye of honour, be aſſur'd, 

My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 
Lie all unlock'd to your occaſions. 

Baſſ. In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf- ſame flight 
The ſelf- ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 
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To find the other forth; and by advent'ring both, 
I oft found both : I urge this childhood proof, 
Becauſe what follows is pure innocence, 
I owe you much ; and, like a wilful youth, 
That which I owe is loſt: but if you pleaſe 
To ſhoot another arrow that ſelf way 
Which you did ſhoot the firſt, I do not doubt, 
As I will watch the aim, or to find both, 
Or bring your latter hazard back again, 
And thankfully reſt debtor for the firſt. 
Ant. You know me well; and herein ſpend but time, 
To wind about my love with circumſtance ; 
And, out of doubt, you do me now more wrong, 
In making queſtion of my uttermoſt, 
Than if you had made waſte of all I have: 
Then do but ſay to me what I ſhould do, 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am preſt unto it: therefore, ſpeak. 
Baſſ. In Belmont is a lady richly left, 
And the is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
Of wond'rous virtues ; ſometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſſages : 
Her name is Portia ; nothing undervalued 
To Cato's daughter, Brutus* Portia. 
Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth; 
For the four winds blow in from every coaſt 
Renowned ſuitors : and her ſunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece; 
Which makes her ſeat of Belmont, Colchos' ſtrand, 
And many Jaſons come 1n quelt of her, 
O my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
I have a mind preſages me ſuch thrift, 
That I ſhould queſtionleſs be fortunate, 
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Ant. Thou know'ſt, that all my fortunes art at ſea; 
Nor have I money, nor commodity 
To raiſe a preſent ſum ; therefore go forth, 
Try what my credit can in Venice do; 
That ſhall be rack'd, even to the uttermoſt, 
To furnith thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 
Go, preſently inquire, and ſo will I, 
Where money is; and I no queſtion make, 
To have it of my trult, or for my lake. [Exeunt. 


SCENE Il. 
Belmont. A Room in Portia's Houſe. 


Enter PORTIA and NERISSA, 


Por. By my troth, Neriſſa, my little body is aweary of 
this great world, | 

Nen. You would be, ſweet madam, if your miſeries were 
in the ſame abundance as your good fortunes are: And, 
yet, for aught I ſee, they are as ſick, that ſurfeit with 
too much, as they that ſtarve with nothing : It is no mean 
happineſs therefore, to be ſeated in the mean; ſuperfluity 
comes ſooner by white hairs, but competency lives longer. 

Por. Good ſentences, and well pronounced. 

Ner. They would be better, if well followed. 

Por. If to do were as eaſy as to know what were good 
to do, chapels had been churches, and poor men's cot- 
tages, princes* palaces. It is a good divine that follows 
his own inſtructions : I can eaſier teach twenty what were 
good to be done, than be one of the twenty to follow 
mine own teaching. The brain may deviſe laws for the 
blood; but a hot temper leaps over a cold decree : ſuch a 
hare is madneſs the youth, to {kip o'er the meſhes of good 
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counſel the cripple. But this reaſoning 1s not in the fa- 
ſnion to chooſe me a huſband :—O me, the word chooſe ! 
I may neither chooſe whom I would, nor refuſe whom L 
diſlike; ſo is the will of a living daughter curb'd by the 
will of a dead father.—Is it not hard, Neriſſa, that I can- 
not chooſe one, nor refuſe none ? 

Ner. Your father was ever virtuous ; and holy men, 
at their death, have good inſpirations ; therefore, the 
lottery, that he hath deviſed in theſe three cheſts, of gold, 
ſilver, and lead, (whereof who chooſes his meaning, 
chooſes you,) will, no doubt, never be choſen by any 
rightly, but one who you ſhall rightly love. But what 
warmth is there in your affection towards any of theſe 
princely ſuitors that are already come ? 

Por. I pray thee, over- name them; and as thou nameſt 
them, I will deſcribe them; and, acodending to my de- 
ſcription, level at my Aion. 

Ner. Firſt, there is the Neapolitan prince. 

Por. Ay, that's a colt, indeed, for he doth nothing 
but talk of his horſe ; and he makes it a great appropria- 
tion to his own good parts, that he can ſhoe him himſelf : 
I am much afraid, my lady his mother oe falſe with a 
ſmith. 

Ner. Then, is there the county Pulte.” 

Por. He doth nothing but frown; as who ſhould ſay, 
An if you will not have me, chooſe : he hears merry tales, 
and ſmiles not: I fear, he will prove the weeping philo- 
ſopher when he grows old, being ſo full of unmannerly 
ſadneſs in his youth. I had rather be married to a death's 
head with a bone in his mouth, than to either of theſe. 
God defend me from theſe two 


Ner. How ſay you by the French lord, Monfieur Le 
Bon? 


Por. God made him, and therefore let him paſs for a 


man. 
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man. In truth, I know it is a fin to be a mocker ; Put, 
he ! why, he hath a horſe better than the Neapolitan's 
a better bad habit of frowning than the count Palatine : 
be is every man in no mar: if a throſtle ſing, he falls 
ſtraight a capering ; he will fence with his own ſhadow : if I 
ſhould marry him, I ſhould marry twenty huſbands : If 
he would deſpiſe me, I would forgive him; for if he love 
me to madneſs, I ſhall never requite him. 

Ner. What ſay you then to Faulconbridge, the young 
baron of England ? 

Por. You know, I ſay nothing to him; for he under- 
ſtands not me, nor I him : he hath neither Latin, French, 
nor Italian; and you will come into the court and ſwear, 
that I have a poor pennyworth in the Engliſh. He 1s 1 
proper man's picture ; Bnt, alas! who can converſe with 
a dumb ſhow? How oddly he is ſuited! I think, he 
bought his doublet in Italy, his round hoſe in France, 
his bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour every where. 

Ner, What think you of the Scottiſh lord, his neigh- 
bour ? | 

Por. That he hath a neighbourly charity in him; for 
he borrowed a box of the ear of the Engliſhman, and ſwore 
he would pay him again, when he was able: I think, the 
Frenchman became his ſurety, and ſealed under for another, 

Ner. How like you the young German, the duke of 
Saxony's nephew? 

Por. Very vilely in the morning, when he is ſober; 
and moſt vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk: when 
he is beſt, he is a little worſe than a man; and when he 
is worſt, he is a little better than a beait ; an the worſt fall 
that ever fell, I hope, I ſhall make ſhift to. go without him. 

Ner. If he ſhould offer to chooſe, and chooſe the right 
caſket, you ſhould refuſe to perform your father's will, if 
you ſhould refuſe to accept him. | 

| Por, 
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Por. Therefore, for fear of the worſt, I pray thee ſet a 

deep glaſs of Rheniſh wine on the contrary caſket ; for, if 
the devil be within, and that temptation without, I know 
he will chooſe it. I will do any thing, Neriſſa, ere I will 
be married to a ſpunge. 

Ner. You need not fear, lady, the having any of theſe 
Jords ; they have acquainted me with their determinations : 
which 1s indeed, to return to their home, and to trouble 
you with no more ſuit ; unleſs you may be won by ſome other 
ſort than your father's impoſition, depending on the caſkets, 

Por. It I live to be as old as Sibylla, I will die as chaſte 
as Diana, unleſs I be obtained by the manner of my fa- 
ther's will: I am glad this parcel of wooers are ſo reaſon. 
able; for there is not one among them but 1 dote on his 
very abſence, and I pray God grant them a fair departure. 

Ner. Do you not remember, lady, in your father's time, 
a Venetian, a ſcholar, and a ſoldier, that came hither in 
company of the Marquis of Montferrat? | 

Por. Ves, yes, it was Baſſanio; as I think, ſo was he 
called. 

Ner. True, madam ; he, of all the men that ever my 
fooliſh eyes look'd upon, was the beſt deſerving a fair lady. 

Por. I remember him well; and I remember him wor- 
thy of thy praiſe.— How now | what news? 


Enter a Servant, 


Serv. The four ſtrangers ſeek for you, madam, to take 
their leave : and there is a fore-runner come from a fifth, 
the prince of Morocco; who brings word, the prince, his 
maſter, will be here to- 3 

Por. If I could bid the fifth welcome with ſo good heart 
as I can bid the other four farewell, I ſhould be glad of 
his « an if he have the condition of a ſaint, and the 
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complexion of a devil, I had rather he ſhould rive. we- 
than wive me. Come, Neriſſa.—Sirrah, go before. 
Whiles we ſhut the gate upon one wooer, another knocks 


at the door. | [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
Venice. A publick Place. 


Enter BASSANIO and SHYLOCK. 


Shy. Three thouſand ducats,—well. 

Baff. Ay, fir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months, —well. 

Baſſ. For the which, as I told you, Antonio ſhall be 
bound. | 

Shy. Antonio ſhall become bound, —well. 

Baſſ. May you ſtead me? Will you pleaſure me? Shall 
J know your anſwer. 8 

Shy. Three thouſand ducats, for three months, and 
Antonio bound. 

Baſſ. Your anſwer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a good man. | 

Baſj. Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 

Shy. Ho, no, no, no, no ;—my meaning, in ſaying he 
is a good man, 1s to have you underſtand me, that he is 
ſufficient: yet his means are in ſuppoſition : he hath an 
argoſy bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies; I un- 
derſtand moreover upon the Rialto, he hath a third at 
Mexico, a fourth for England, ——and other ventures he 
hath, ſquander'd abroad: But ſhips are but boards, ſailors 
but men: there be land-rats, and water-rats, water-thieves, 
and land-thieves ; I mean, pirates; and then, there is the 
peril of waters, winds, and rocks: The man is, not- 
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withſtanding, ſufficient :— three thouſand dente; ;—1T 
think, I may take his bond, 

Bafj. Be aſſured you may. 

Shy. I will be aſſured, I may; and, that I may be af- 
ſured, I will bethink me: May I ſpeak with Antonio: 

Bag. If it pleaſe you to dine with us. 

Shy. Yes, to ſmell pork ; to eat of the habitation which 
your prophet, the Nazarite, conjured the devil into: I 
will buy with you, fell with you, talk with you, walk 
with you, and ſo following; but I will not eat with you, 
drink with you, nor pray with you, What news on the 
Rialto? Who 1s he comes here ? 


Enter ANTONIO. 


Baff. This is ſignior Antonio. 

Shy. [ Aſide.] How like a fawning publican we. looks ! 
I hate him for he is a chriſtian | 
But more, for that, in low fimplicity, 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of uſance here with us in Venice. 
Tf I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our ſacred nation; and he rails, 
Even there where merehanta moſt do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls intereſt : Curſed be my tribe, 
If I forgive him! 

Baſ.. Shylock, do you hear ? 
_ Shy. I am debating of my preſent ſtore ; 
And, by the near gueſs of my memory, 
I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the groſs 
Of full three thouſand ducats z What of that? 

| Tubal, 
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Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 
Will furniſh me: But foft; How many months 
Do you defire ?—Relit you fair, good fignior ; 
| [To ANTONIO. 
Your worſhip was the laſt man in our mouths. | 

Ant. Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow, 
By taking, nor by giving of excels, 

Yet, to ſupply the ripe wants of my friend, 
I'll break a cuſtom :—Is he yet poſſeſs'd, 
How much you would ? 

Shy. Ay, ay, three thouſand ducats, 

Ant, And for three months. 

Shy. I had forgot, — three months, you told me ſo. 
Well then, your bond; and, let me ſee, But hear you 
Methought, you ſaid, you neither lend, nor borrow, 
Upon advantage. 

Ant. I do never ule it. 

Shy. When Jacob graz'd his uncle Laban's ſheep, 
This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wiſe mother wrought in his behalf,) 

The third poſſeſſor; ay, he was the third. 

Ant. And what of him? did he take intereſt ? 

Shy. No, not take intereſt; not, as you would ſay, 
Directly intereſt : mark what Jacob did. 

When Laban and himſelf were compromis'd, 

That all the eanlings which were ſtreak'd, and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire, the ewes, being rank, 
In the end of autumn turned to the rams: 

And when the work of generation was 

Between theſe woolly breeders in the act, 

The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands, 

And, in the doing of the deed of kind, 

He ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes ; 

Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time 
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Fall party-colour'd lambs, and thoſe were Jacob's. 
This was a way to thrive, and he was bleſt ; 
And thrift is bleſſing, if men ſteal it not. 

Ant. This was a venture, fir, that Jacob ſerv'd for; 
A. thing not in his power to bring to pals, | 
But ſway*d, and faſhion'd, by the hand of heaven. 
Was this inſerted to make intereſt good ? 

Or is your gold and ſilver, ewes and rams? 

Shy. I cannot tell; I make it breed as faſt :— 
But note me, ſignior. 

Ant. Mark you this, Baſſanio, 
The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe. 

An evil ſoul, producing holy witneſs, 
Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek ; 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart: | 
O, what a goodly outſide falſehood hath ! 

Shy, Three thouſand ducats,—'tis a good round ſuns. 
Three months from twelve, then let me ſee the rate. 

Ant, Well, Shylock, ſhall we be beholden to you ? 

Shy. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, 

In the Rialto you have rated me 

About my monies, and my uſances : 

Still have I borne it with a patient ſhrug ; 

For ſufferance 1s the badge of all our tribe : 
You call me—miſbeliever, cut-throat dog, 
And ſpit upon my Jewiſh gaberdine, 

And all for uſe of that which 1s mine own. 
Well then, it now appears, you need my help: 
So to then; you come to me, and you ſay, 
Shylock, de 3 have monies; You ſay lo; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me, as you ſpurn a ſtranger cur 
Over your threſhold ; monies is your ſuit. 
What ſhould I ſay to you? Should I not fay, 
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Hath a dog money? is it poſſible, 
A cur can lend three thouſand ducats ? or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 
With bated breath, and whiſpering humbleneſs, 
Say this, —— 
Fair fir, you ſpit on me on wedneſday laſt ; 
You ſpurn'd me ſuch a day; another time 
You call d me—dog ; and for theſe courtęſies 
PII lend you thus much monies. 

Ant. IT am as like to call thee ſo again, 
To ſpit on thee again, to ſpurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend 1t not 
As to thy friends ; (for when did friendſhip take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend ?) 
But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 
Who if he break, thou may*ſt with better face 
Exact the penalty. 

Shy. Why, look you, how you ſtorm! 
I would be friends with you, and have your love, 
Forget the ſhames that you have ſtain'd me with, 
Supply your preſent wants, and take no doit 
Of uſance for my monies, and you'll not hear me: 
This is kind II offer. 

Ant, This were kindneſs. 1 

Shy. This Kindneſs will I ſhow : 
Go with me to 2 notary, ſeal me there 
Your ſingle bond; and, in a merry ſport, 
If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 
In ſuch a place, ſuch ſum, or ſums, as are 
Expreſs'd in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair fleſh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaſeth me, 

Ant. 
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Ant. Content, in faith; I'll ſeal to ſuch a bond, 
And ſay, there is much kindneſs in the Jew. 

Bafſ. You ſhall not ſeal to ſuch a bond for me, 
I'll rather dwell in my neceſſity. | 

Ant. Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit it; 
Within theſe two months, that's a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Shy. O father Abraham, what theſe Chriſtians are 
Whoſe own hard dealings teaches them ſuſpect 
The thoughts of others! Pray you, tell me this 
If he ſhould break his day, what ſhould I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 

A pound of man's fleſh, taken from a man, 

Is not ſo eſtimable, profitable neither, 

As fleſh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I fay, 

To buy his favour, I extend this friendſhip :; 

If he will take it, ſo; if not, adieu; 

And, for my love, I pray you, wrong me not. 
Ant. Yes, Shylock, I will ſeal unto this bond. 
Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary's; 

Give him direction for this merry bond, 

And I will go and purſe the ducats ſtraight; 

See to my houſe, left in the fearful guard 

Of an unthrifty knave; and preſently 

I will be with you. ve LExit. 
Ant. Hie thee, gentle Jew, 

This Hebrew will turn Chriſtian ; he grows kind. 
Baſſ. J like not fair terms, and a villain's mind, 
Ant, Come on; in this there can be no diſmay, 

My ſhips come home a month before the day. [ Excunt. 


ACT 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 


Belmont. A Room in Portia's Houſe. 


Flouriſh of Cornets. Enter the Prince of Morocco, and his 
train; PORTIA, NERISSA, and other of her attendants. 


Mor. Miſlike me not for my complexion, 
The ſhadow'd livery of the burniſh'd ſan, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. 
Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
Where Phcebus? fire ſcarce thaws the ificles, 
And let us make inciſion for your love, 
To prove whoſe blood is reddeft, his, or mine. 
J tell thee, lady, this aſpẽct of mine 
Hath fear'd the valiant ; by my love, I ſwear, 
The beſt-regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov'd it too: I would not change this hue, 
Except to ſteal your thoughts, my gentle queen. 
Por. In terms of choice I am not ſolely led 
By nice direction of a maiden's eyes: 
Beſides, the lottery of my deſtiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary chooſing : 
But, if my father had not ſcanted me, 
And hedg'd me by his wit, to yield myſelf 
His wife, who wins me by that means I told you, 
Yourſelf, renowned prince, then ſtood as fair, 

As any comer I have look'd on yet, 
For my affection. OO 

Mor. Even for that I thank you; 
Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the caſkets, 
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To try my fortune. By this ſcimitar,—- 
That flew the Sophy, and a Perſian prince, 
That won three fields of Sultan Solyman,.— 
I would out- ſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Out- brave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe bear, 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 
To win thee, lady: But, alas the while! 
Tf Hercules, and Lichas, play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 
So is Alcides beaten by his page 
And ſo may I, blind fortune leading me, 
Miſs that which one unworthier may attain, 
And die with grieving. 
Por, You muſt take your chance; 
And either not attempt to chooſe at all, 
Or ſwear, before you chooſe,—if you chooſe wrong, 
Never to ſpeak to lady afterward . 
In way of marriage, therefore be advis'd. 
Mor. Nor will not; come, bring me unto my chance. 
Por. Firſt, forward to the temple ; after dinner 
Your hazard ſhall be made. 
Mor. Good fortune then! [ Cornets. 
To make me bleſs't, or curſedſt among men, [ Exeuni. 
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SCENE II. 
Venice. A. Street. 
Enter LAUNCELOT GoBBO, 


Laun. Certainly, my conſcience will ſerve me to run 
from this Jew my maſter ; The fiend is at mine elbow; 
| and 
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and tempts me, ſaying to me, Gobbo, Launcelot Gobbo, good 
Launcelot, or good Gobbo, or good Launcelot Gobbo, uſe your 
legs, take the ſtart, run away: My conſcience ſays, — no; take 
heed, honeft Launcelot z take heed, honeſt Gobbo; or, as afore- 
faid, honeſt Launcelot Gobbo; do not run; ſcorn running with 
thy heels: Well, the moſt courageous fiend bids me pack; 
via! ſays the fiend ; away! fays the fiend, for the heavens ; 
rouſe up à brave mind, ſays the fiend, and run. Well, my 
conſcience, hanging about the neck of my heart, ſays 
very wiſely to me,—my honeſt friend Launcelot, being an 
honeſt man's ſon, —or rather an honeſt woman's ſon ;—for, 
indeed, my father did ſomething ſmack, ſomething grow 
to, he had a kind of taſte ;—well, my conſcience ſays, — 
Launcelot, budge not; budge, ſays the fiend ; budge not, ſays 
my conſcience : Conſcienee, ſay I, you counſel well; 
fiend, ſay I, you counſel well: to be ruled by my con- 
ſcience, I ſhould ſtay with the Jew my maſter, who, (God 
bleſs the mark !) is a kind of devil; and, to run away 
from the Jew, I ſhould be ruled by the fiend, who, faving 
your reverence, is the devil himſelf : Certainly, the Jew is 
the very devil incarnation ; and, in my conſcience, my 
conſcience is but a kind of hard conſcience, to offer to 
counſel me to ſtay with the Jew: The fiend gives the more 
friendly counſel : I will run, fiend ; my heels are at your 
commandment, I will run. 


Enter old GoBBO, with a baſtet. 


Gob, Maſter, young man, you, I pray you; which is 
the way to maſter Jew's? 

Laun. [aſide.] O heavens, this is my true begotten fa. 
ther! who, being more than ſand-blind, high-gravel blind, 
knows me not :;—1 will try concluſions with him. 
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Gob. Maſter young gentleman, I pray you, which is 
the way to maſter Jew's ? 

Laun. Turn up on your right hand, at the next turn- 
ing, but, at the next turning of all, on your left; marry, 


at the very next turning, turn of no hand, but turn down 


indirectly to the Jew's houſe. 

Gob. By God's ſonties, *twill be à hard way to hit. 
Can you tell me whether one Launcelot, that dwells with 
him, dwell with him, or no? 

Laun. Talk you of young maſter Launcelot? - Mark 
me now; [a/ide.] now will I raiſe the waters: Talk you 


of young maſter Launcelot? 


Gob, No maſter, fir, but a poor man's ſon ; his father, 
though I ſay it, is an honeſt exceeding poor man, and, 
God be tharked, well to live. 

Laun, Well, let his father be what he will, we talk of 
young maſter Launcelot. 

Gob. Your worlhip's friend, and Launcelot, fir. 

Laun. But I pray you ergo, old man, ergo, I beſeeck 
you; Talk you of young maſter Launcelot ? 

Cob. Of Launcelot, an't pleaſe your maſterſhip. 

Laun, Ergo, maſter Launcelot; talk not of maſter 
Launcelot, father; for the young gentleman (according 
to fates and deſtinies, and ſuch odd ſayings, the ſiſters 
three, and ſuch branches of learning,) is, indeed, de- 
ceaſed ; or, as you would fay, in plain terms, gone to 
heaven. : | 

Gob. Marry, God forbid! the boy was the very ſtaff of 
my age, my very prop. 

Laun. Do I look like a cudgel, or a hovel-poſt, a ſtaff, 
or a prop? Do you know me, father? 

Gob. Alack the day, I know you not, young gentle- 
man : but, I pray you, tell me, is my. bey, (God reſt his 
ſoul!) m or dead ? | 

6 Lain, 
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Laun. Do you not know me, father? 

Gob. Alack, fir, I am fand-blind, I know you not. 

Laun. Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, you might 
fail of the knowing me : it is a wiſe father, that knows 
his own child. Well, old man, I will tell you news of 
your ſon: Give me your blelling: truth will come to 
light ; murder cannot be hid long, a man's ſon may ; but, 
in the end, truth will out. 

Gob. Pray you, fir, ſtand up; 1 am ſure, you are not 
Launcelot, my boy. 

 Laun. Pray you, let's have no more fooling about it, 
but give me your bleſſing; I am Launcelot, your boy that 
was, your fon that 1s, your child that ſhall be. 

Gob, I cannot think, you are my ſon. 

Laun, I know not what I ſhall think of that: but I am 
Launcelot, the Jew's man; and, I am ſure, Margery, your 
wife, is my mother. 

Gob. Her name is Margery, indeed : I'll be ſworn, if 
thou be Launcelot, thou art mine own fleſh and blood. 
Lord worſhipp'd might he be! what a beard haſt thou 
got! thou haſt got more hair on thy chin, than Dobbin 
my thill-horſe has on his tail. 


Laun. It ſhould ſeem then, that Dobbin's tail grows 


backward ; I am ſure, he had more hair on his tail, than 
I have on my face, when I laſt ſaw him. 

Gob. Lord, how art thou changed ! How doſt thou and 
thy maſter agree? I have brought him a preſent ; How 
gree you now? 

Laun. Well, well; but, for mine own part, as I have 
ſet up my reſt to run away, ſo I will not reſt till I have 
run ſome ground : my maſter's a very Jew; Give. him a 
preſent! give him a halter: I am famiih'd in his ſervice; 
you may tell every finger I have with my ribs. Father, 
I am glad you are come; give me your preſent to one 
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maſter Baſſanio, who, indeed, gives rare new liveries ; if 
I ſerve not him, I will run as far as God has any ground. 
O rare fortune! here comes the man to him father; 
for I am a Jew, if I ſerve the Jew any longer. 


Enter BASSANIO, with LEONARDO, and other followers. 


Baſſ. You may do ſo;—but let it be fo haſted, that ſup- 
per be ready at the fartheſt by five of the clock: See theſe 
letters deliver'd ; put the liveries to making; and deſire 
Gratiano to come anon to my lodging. [Exit à Servant. 

Laun. To him, father. | 

Gob, God bleſs your worſhip! 

Baſſ. Gramercy ; Would'ſt thou aught with me > 

Gob. Here's my ſon, fir, a poor boy. 

Laun, Not a poor boy, fir, but the rich Jew's man; 
that would, ſir, as my father ſhall ſpecify, — 

Cob. He hath a great infection, fir, as one would ſay, 
to ſerve 

Laun. Indeed, the ſhort and the long is, I ſerve the 
Jew, and I have a defire, as my father ſhall ſpecify,— 

Gob, His maſter and he, (ſaving your worſhip's reve- 
rence,) are ſcarce cater-couſins: 

Laun. To be brief, the very truth is, that the Jew hav- 
ing done me wrong, doth cauſe me, as my father, being I 
hope an old man, ſhall frutify unto you, — 

Geb. I have here a diſh of doves, that F would beſtow 
upon your worſhip ; and my ſuit is, — 


Laun, In very brief, the ſuit is impertinent to > myſelf, 
as your worſhip ſhall know by this honeſt old man; and, 
though I fay it, though old man, yet, Poor man, my fa- 
ther. 

Baff. One ſpeak for both; What would you? 2 

7  Laun. 
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Laun, Serve you, fir. 

Cob. This is the very defect of the matter, fir. 

Baſſ. I know thee well, thou haſt obtain'd thy ſuit : 
Shylock, thy maſter, ſpoke with me this day, 

And hath preferr'd thee; if it be preferment, 
To leave a rich Jew's ſervice, to become 
The follower of ſo poor a gentleman. 

Laun. The old proverb is very well parted between my 
maſter Shylock and you, fir; you have the grace of God, 
ſir, and he hath enough. 

Baſſ. Thou ſpeak'ſt it well: Go, father, with thy ſon ;— 
Take leave of thy old maſter, and enquire 
My lodging out :—Give him a livery [to bis followers, 
More guarded than his fellows” : See it done, 

Laun, Father, in: I cannot get a ſervice, no;—T have 
ne'er a tongue in my head.— Well; [looking on his palm. ] 
if any man in Italy have a fairer table, which doth offer 
to ſwear upon a book.—I ſhall have good fortune; Go 
to, here's a ſimple line of life! here's a ſmall trifle of 
wives: Alas, fifteen wives is nothing; eleven widows, 
and nine maids, is a ſimple coming-in for one man: and 
then, to *ſcape drowning thrice; and to be in peril of my 
life with tle edge of a feather-bed ;—here are ſimple 
*ſcapes | Well, if fortune be a woman, ſhe's a good wench 
for this geer.—Father, come ; I'll take my leave of the 
Jew in the rings of an eye. 

[Exeunt LAUNCELOT and old GoBBO, 

Bas. I pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this; 
Theſe things being bought, and orderly beſtow'd, 
Return in haſte, for I do feaſt to-night 
My beſt-eſteem'd acquaintance ; hie thee, go. 

Leon. My beſt endeayours ſhall be done herein, 
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Enter GRATIANO, 


Gra. Where is your maſter ? 
Leon. Yonder, fir, he walks. 
[Exit LBONARDO. 
Gra. Signior Baſſanio. 
Baſſ. Grat iano 
Gra. I have a ſuit to you. | 
Baſ. : You have obtain'd it. 
Gra. You muſt not deny me; I muſt go with you to 
Belmont. | 
Baſſ. Why, then you muſt ;—But hear thee, pra onthe 
Thou art too wild, too rude, and bold of yoice j——— 
Parts, that become thee happily enough, 
And in ſuch eyes as ours appear not faults ; 
But where thou art not known, why, there they ſhow 
Something too liberal ;—pray thee, take pain 
To allay with fome cold drops of modeſty | 
Thy ſkipping ſpirit ; leſt, through thy wild behaviour, 
I be mifconſtrued in the place I go to, 
And loſe my hopes, 
Gra. Signior Baſſanio, hear me: 
If I do not put on a ſober habit, | 
Talk with reſpect, and ſwear but now and then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely; 
Nay more, while grace is ſaying, hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and ſigh, and ſay, amen; 
Uſe all the obſervance of civility, 
Like one well ſtudied in a ſad oſtent 
To pleaſe his grandam, never truſt me more. 
Baſſ. Well, we ſhall ſee your bearing. 


Gra. Nay, but I bar to-night ; you ſhall not gage me 
By what we do to-night. 
Bas, 
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Baſ. No, that were pity 
I would entreat you rather to put on 
Your boldeſt ſuit of mirth, for we have friends 
That purpoſe merriment: But fare you well, 
I have ſome buſineſs. 
Gra. And I muſt to Lorenzo, and the reſt ; 
But we will viſit you at ſupper-time. _ [Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 


The ſame. A Room in Shylock's Houſe. 


Enter JESSICA and LAUNCELOT. 
Jeſ. J am ſorry, thou wilt leave my father ſo; 
Our houſe 1s hell, and thou a merry devil, 
Didſt rob it of ſome taſte of tediouſneſs : 
But fare thee well ; there is a ducat for thee, 
And, Launcelot, ſoon at ſupper ſhalt thou ſee 
Lorenzo, who is thy new maſter's gueſt ; 
Give him this letter; do it ſecretly, 
And ſo farewel ; I would not have my father 
See me talk with thee. 
Laun. Adieu!—tears exhibit my tongue.— 
Moſt beautiful pagan,—moſt ſweet Jew! If a Chriſtian ds 
not play the knave, and get thee, I am much deceived : 
But, adieu! theſe fooliſh drops do ſomewhat drown my 
manly ſpirit ; adieu! [ Ext, 
Feſ. Farewel, good Lanneelot.— 
Alack, what heinous ſin is it in me, 
To be aſham'd to be my father's child ! 
But though I am a daughter to his blood, 
Jam not to his manners: O Lorenzo, 
g If 
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If thou keep promiſe, I ſhall end this ſtrife ; 
Become a Chriſtian, and thy loving wife, Exit. 


SCENE IV. 
The ſame. A Street, 


Enter GRATIANO, LORENZO, SALARINO, and SALANIO. 


Lor. Nay, we will ſlink away in ſupper- time; 
Diſguiſe us at my lodging, and return 
All in an hour, 

Gra. We have not made good preparation. 

Salar. We have not ſpoke us yet of torch-bearers. 

Salan. Tis vile, unleſs it may be quaintly order'd ; 
And better, in my mind, not undertook. 

Lor. *Tis now but four a-clock ; we have two hours 
To furniſh us:. 


Enter LAUNCELOT, wth a letter, 


Friend Launcelot, what's the news ? 

Laun, An it ſhall pleaſe you to break up this, it ſhall 
ſeem to ſignify. | 

Lor. I know the hand: in faith, *tis a fair hand; 
And whiter than the paper it writ on, 
Is the fair hand that writ. 

Gra. Love- news, in faith, 

Laun. By your leave, ſir. 

Lor. Whither goeſt thou? 

Laun. Marry, ſir, to bid my old maſter the Jew to fup 
to- night with my new maſter the Chriſtian. 


Lor. 
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Lor. Hold here, take this: —tell gentle Jeſſica, 
J will not fail her ;—ſpeak it privately ; go.— 
Gentlemen, [Exit LAUNCELOT. 
Will you prepare you for this maſque to-night ? 
I am provided of a torch-bearer. 
Salar. Ay, marry, I'll be gone about it ſtraight, 
Salan, And ſo will I, | 
Lor. Meet me, and Gratiano, 
At Gratiano's lodging ſome hour hence, 
Salar. Tis good we do ſo, [ Exeunt Sal AR. and SALAN, 
Gra. Was not that letter from fair Jeſſica? 
Lor. I muſt needs tell thee all: She hath directed, 
How I ſhall take her from her father's houſe ; 
What gold, and jewels, ſhe is furniſh'd with; 
What page's ſuit ſhe hath in readineſs. 
If e'er the Jew her father come to heaven, 
It will be for his gentle daughter's ſake : 
And never dare misfortune croſs her foot, 
Unleſs ſhe do it under this excuſe, — 
That ſhe is iſſue to a faithleſs Jew. 
Come, go with me; peruſe this, as thou goeſt ; 
Fair Jeſſica ſhall be my torch- bearer. [ Exennt, 


SCENE V. 
The ſame. Before Shylock's Houſe, 
Enter SHYLOCK and LAUNCELOT, 
Shy. Well, thou ſhalt ſee, thy eyes ſhall be thy judge, 
The difference of old Shylock and Baſſanio ;— 
What, Jeſſica !—thou ſhalt not gormandize, 


As thou haſt done with me; What, Jeſſica |— 
And 
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And ſleep and ſnore, and rend apparel out; 
Why, Jeſſica, I ſay! | | 

Laun. Why, Jeflica! 

Shy. Who bids thee call? I do not bid thee call. 

Laun. Your worſhip was wont to tell me, I could do 
nothing without bidding. | 


Enter JESSICA, 


Jeſ. Call you? What is your will? 
Shy. J am bid forth to ſupper, Jeſſica; 
There are my keys: — But wherefore ſhould I go? 
J am not bid for love; they flatter me: 
But yet I'll go in hate, to feed upon 
The prodigal Chriſtian, —Jeſhca, my girl, 
Look to my houſe :—T am right loth to go; 
There is ſome ill a brewing towards my reſt, 
For I did dream of money-bags to-night. 
Laun. I beſeech you, fir, go; my young mafter doth 
expect your reproach. | 
Shy. So do I his. | 
Laun, And they have conſpired together, — will not 
ſay, you ſhall fee a maſque ; but if you do, then it was not 
for nothing that my noſe fell a bleeding on Black-Mon- 
day laſt, at fix o'clock i' the morning, falling out that 
year on Aſh-wedneſday was four year in the afternoon. 
Shy, What ! are there maſques ? Hear you me, Jeſſica: 
Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum, 
And the vile ſqueaking of the wry-neck'd fife, 
Clamber not you up to the caſements then, 
Nor thruſt your head into the publick ftreet, 
To gaze on Chriſtian fools with varniſh'd faces: 
But ſtop my houſe's ears, I mean, my caſements ; 
| Let 
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Let not the found of ſhallow foppery enter 
My ſober houſe.— By Jacob's ſtaff, I ſwear, 
J have no mind of feaſting forth to-night ; 
But I will go. Go you before me, ſirrah; 
Say, I will come. 
Laun. I will go before, ſir.— 
Miſtreſs, look out at window, for all this 
| There will come a Chriſtian by, | 
Will be worth a Jeweſs' eye. [Exit Lavun. 
Shy. What ſays that fool of Hagar's offspring, ha? 
Jeſ. His words were, Farewel, miſtreſs; nothing elſe, 
Shy. The patch is kind enough; but a huge feeder, 
Snail-ſlow in profit, and he ſleeps by day 
More than the wild cat; drones hive not with me; 
Therefore I part with him ;* and part with him 
To one that I would have him help to waſte 
His borrow'd purſe.— Well, Jeſſica, go in; 
Perhaps, I will return immediately; ; 
Do, as I bid you, 
Shut doors after you : Faſt bind, faſt find; 
A proverb never ſtale in thrifty mind. [Exit, 
Jeſ. Farewel; and if my fortune be not croſt, 
I have a father, you a daughter, loſt, 


[Exit, 


SCENE VI. 
The ſame, 


Enter GRATIANO, and SALARINO, maſqued. 


Gra. This is the pent-houſe, under which Lorenzo 
| Deſir d us to make ſtand. 


Salar. 
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Salar. His hour is almoſt paſt. 

Gra. And it is marvel he out-dwells his hour, 
For lovers ever run before the clock. 

Salar, O, ten times faſter Venus' pigeons fly 
To ſeal love's bonds new made, than they are wont, 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited ! 

. Gra, That ever holds: Who riſeth from a feaſt, 
With that keen appetite that he fits down ? 
Where 1s the horſe, that doth untread again 
His tedious meaſures with the unbated fire 
That he did pace them firſt? All things that are, 
Are with more ſpirit chaſed than enjoy'd. 

How like a younker, or a prodigal, 

The ſcarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind! 
How like a prodigal doth ſhe return ; 

With over-weather'd ribs, and ragged fails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the trumpet wind! 


Enter LORENZO. 


Salar. Here comes Lorenzo ;—more of this hereafter, 
Lor. Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait: 
When you ſhall pleaſe to play the thieves for wives, 
I'll watch as long for you then.—Approach ; 
Here dwells my father Jew ;—Ho! who's within? 


Enter IESSICA above, in boy's clothes. 


Jeſ. Who are you? Tell me, for more certainty, 
Albeit I'll ſwear that I do know your tongue, 
Lor. 
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Lor. Lorenzo, and thy love. 

Jeſ. Lorenzo, certain; and my love, indeed; 
For who Jove I ſo much ? And now who knows, 
But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours ? 

Lor. Heaven, and thy thoughts, are witneſs that thou art. 

Jef. Here, catch this caſket ; it is worth the pains, 
Jam glad 'tis night, you do not look on me, 

For I am much aſham'd of my exchange : 
But love is blind, and lovers cannot ſee 

The pretty follies that themſelves commit; 
For if they could, Cupid himſelf would bluſh 
To ſee me thus transformed to a boy. 

Lor. Deſcend, for you muſt be my torch-bearer. 

Jeſ. What, muſt I hold a candle to my ſhames ? 
They in themſelves, good footh, are too too light. 
Why, *tis an office of diſcovery, love; 

And I ſhould be obſcur'd. 

Lor. So are you, ſweet, 

Even in the lovely garniſh of a boy. 

But come at once; 

For the cloſe night doth TER the run- away, 
And we are ftaid for at Baſſanio's feaſt. 

Jeſ. I will make faſt the doors, and gild myſelf 
With ſome more ducats, and be with you ſtraight. 

[ Exit, from above. 

Gra. FE by my hood, a Gentile, and no Jew. 

Lor. Beſhrew me, but I love her heartily; 

For ſhe is wiſe, if I can judge of her; 

And fair ſhe is, if that mine eyes be true; 

And true ſhe is, as ſhe hath prov'd herſelf ; | 
And therefore, like herſelf, wiſe, fair, and true, 
Shall ſhe be placed in my conſtant ſoul, 


Enter 
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Enter JESSICA, below. 


What, art thou come ?—On, gentlemen, away; 
Our maſquing mates by this time for us ſtay. 


[ Exit, with JESSICA and SALARINOs 


Enter ANTONIO, 


Ant. Who's there? 

Gra. Signior Antonio? 

Ant. Fie, fie, Gratiano! where are all the reſt ? 
*Tis nine o'clock ; our friends all ſtay for you:. 


No maſque to-night ; the wind 1s come about, 
Baſſanio preſently will go aboard: 


J have ſent twenty out to ſeek for you. 
Gra. I am glad on't; I deſire no more delight, 
Than to be under fail, and gone to-night, [Exeunt, 


SCENE VII. 
Belmont. A Room in Portia's Houſe, 


Flouriſh of Cornets, Enter PoRTI A, with the Prince of 
Morocco, and both their trains. 


Por. Go, draw aſide the curtains, and diſcover 
The ſeveral caſkets to this noble prince: 
Now make your choice. 

Mor. The firſt, of gold, who this inſcription bears; 
Who chooſeth me, ſhall gain what many men defire. 
The ſecond, kilver, which this promiſe carries; 


Whe 
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# ho chooſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves. 
This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt j— 
i bo chooſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he hath, 
How ſhall I know if I do chooſe the right ? 

Por. The one of them contains my picture, prince, 
If you chooſe that, then I am yours withal. 

Mor. Some god direct my judgement ! Let me ſee, 
I will ſurvey the inſcriptions back again: 
What ſays this leaden caſket ? | 
Who chooſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he hath. 
Muſt give—PFor what? for lead? hazard for lead? 
This catket threatens ; Men, that hazard all, 
Do it in hope of fair advantages : 
A golden mind ſtoops not to ſhows of droſs 
I'll then nor give, nor hazard, avght for lead, 
What fays the filver, with her virgin hue ? 
Who chooſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves. 
As much as he deſerves ?—Paule there, Morocco, 
And weigh thy value with an even hand: 
If thou be'ſt rated by thy eſtimation, 
Thou doſt deſerve enough; and yet enough 
May not extend ſo far as to the lady; 
And yet to be afeard of my deſerving, 
Were but a weak diſabling of myſelf. 
As much as I deſerve !—W hy, that's the lady 
I do in birth deſerve her, and in fortunes, 
In graces, and in qualities of breeding; 
But, more than theſe, in love I do deſerve, | 
What if I ſtray'd no further, but choſe here ?— 
Let's ſee once more this ſaying grav'd in gold, 
M ho chooſeth me, ſball gain what many men deſire, 
Why, that's the lady; all the world defires her: 
From the four corners of the earth they come, 
Jo kiſs this ſhrine, this mortal breathing ſaint. 
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The Hyrcanian deſerts, and the vaſty wilds 

Of wide Arabia, are as through-fares now, 

For princes to come view fair Portia : 

The watry kingdom, whoſe ambitious head 

Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 

To ſtop the foreign ſpirits ; but they come, 

As o'er a brook, to ſee fair Portia. 

One of theſe three contains her heavenly picture. 

Is't like, that lead contains her? *T'were damnation, 

To think ſo baſe a thought; it were too groſs 

To rib her cerecloth in the obſcure grave. 

Or ſhall I think, in filver ſhe's immur'd, 

Being ten times undervalu'd to try'd gold? 

O ſinful thought! Never ſo rich a gem 

Was ſet in worſe than gold. They have in England 

A coin, that bears the figure of an angel 

Stamped in gold; but that's inſculp'd upon; 

But here an angel m a golden bed 

Lies all within.—Deliver me the key; 

Here do I chooſe, and thrive I as I may! 
Por. There, take it, prince, and it my form lie there, 

Then J am yours, | He unlocks the golden caſket. 
Mor. O hell! what have we here? 

A carrion death, within whoſe empty eye 

There is a written ſcroll? I'll read the writing. 


All that gliſters is not gold, 

Often hade you heard that told: 

Many a man his life hath ſold, 

But my outfide to behold : 

Gilded tombs do worms infold. 

Had you been as wiſe as bold, 

Young in limbs, in judgement old, 
| | Your 
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Your anſwer had not been inſcroÞ'd: 
Fare you well; your ſuit is cold. 


Cold, indeed; and labour loft : 
Then, farewell, heat; and, welcome, froſt, 
Portia, adieu! I have too griev'd a heart | 
To take a tedious leave : thus loſers part. [ Exzt. 
Por. A gentle riddance: Draw the curtains, go; 
Let all of his complexion chooſe me ſo, [Exeunt . 


SCENE VIII. 


Venice. A Street. 


Euter SAL ARINO and SaLaxio. 


Salar. Why man, I ſaw Baſſanio under ſail; 
With him is Gratiano gone along ; 
And in their ſhip, I am ſure, Lorenzo is not. 
Salan. The villain Jew with outcries rais'd the duke; 
Who went with him to ſearch Baſſanio's ſhip. 
Salar. He came too late, the ſhip was under fail ; 
But there the duke was given to underſtand, 
That m a gondola were ſeen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jeſſica : 
Beſides, Antonio certify'd the duke, 
They were not with Baſſanio in his ſhip. 
Salan. I never heard a paſſion ſo confus'd, 
So ſtrange, outrageous, and ſo variable, 
As the dog Jew did utter in the ſtreets: 
My daughter O my ducats O my daughter! 
Fled avith a Ch iſtian? O my chriſtian ducats! 
Juſtice! the law! my ducats, and my daughter ! 
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A ſealed lag, two ſealed bags of ducats, 
Of double ducats ſtol'n from me by my daughter ! 
And jewels ; two ſtones, tabs rich and precious ſtones, 
Stol 'n by my daughter !—TJuſtice ! find the girl] 
She hath the ſtones upon her, and the ducats ! 
Salar. Why, all the boys in Venice follow him, 
Crying,—his ſtones, his daughter, and his ducats. 
Salan. Let good Antonio look he keep his day, 
Or he ſhall pay for this. 3 
Salar. | Marry, well remember'd : 
I reaſon'd with a Frenchman yeſterday ; 
Who told me, —in the narrow ſeas that part 
The French and Engliſh, there miſcarried 
A veſlel of our country, richly fraught : 
I thought upon Antonio, when he told me; 
And wiſh'd in filence, that it were not his. 
Salan. You were beſt to tell Antonio what you hear; 
Yet do not ſuddenly, for it may grieve him. 
Salar. A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. 
I ſaw Baſſanio and Antonio part: 
Baſſanio told him he would make ſome ſpeed 
Of his return; he anſwer*d—Do not ſo, 
Slubber not buſineſs for my ſake, Baſſanio, 
But flay the very riping of the time; _ 
And for the Jeab's bond, which he hath of nne, 
Let it not enter in your mind of lowe : | 
Be merry; and employ your chiefeſt thoughts 
To courtſhip, and ſuch fair oftents of love 
As ſhall conveniently become you there : 
And even there, his eye being big with tears, 
Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 
And with affection wondrous ſenſible 
He wrung Baſſanio's hand, and ſo they parted, 
Salan. I think, he only loves the world for him. 


Ws I pray 
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J pray thee, let us go, and find him out, 

And quicken his embraced heavineſs 

With ſome delight or other. | 
Salar. | Do we ſo, [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IX. 
Belmont. A Room in Portia's Houſe, 
Enter NERISSA, wwith a Servant. 


Ner. Quick, quick, I pray thee, draw the curtain ſtraight z 
The prince of Arragon hath ta'en his oath, 
And comes to his election preſently, 


Flouriſb of Cornets, Enter the Prince of Arragon, PoRTIA, 
and their trains. 


Por. Behold, there ſtand the caſkets, noble prince : 
If you chooſe that wherein I am contain'd, 
Straight ſhall our nuptial rites be ſolemniz'd; 
But if you fail, without more ſpeech, my lord, 
You mult be gone from hence immedaately, 


Ar. I am enjoin'd by oath to obſerve three things: 
Firſt, never to unfold to any one 


Which caſket *twas I choſe; next, if I fail 
Of the right caſket, never in my life | 
To woo a maid in way of marriage ; laſtly 
If I do fail in fortune of my choice, 
Immediately to leave you and be gone. 

Por. To theſe injunctions every one doth ſwear, 
That comes to hazard for my worthleſs ſelf. 
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Ar. And ſo have I addreſs'd me: Fortune now 
To my heart's hope !—Gold, filver, and baſe lead, 
Who chooſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he hath : 
You ſhall look fairer, ere I give, or hazard. 

What ſays the golden cheſt? ha! let me ſee := 
Who chooſeth me, ſhall gain what many men deſire. 
What many men deſire.— That many may be meant 
By the tool multitude, that chooſe by ſhow, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach ; 
Which pries not to the interior, but, like the martlet, 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 

Even in the force and road of caſualty, 

I will not chooſe what many men deſire, 

Becauſe I will not jump with common ſpirits, 

And rank me with the barbarous multitudes. 

Why, then to thee, thou ſilver treaſure-houſe ; 
Tell me once more what title thou doſt bear: 

Who chooſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſercves ; 

And well ſaid too; For who thall go about 

To cozen fortune, and be honourable 

Without the ſtamp of merit! Let none preſume 
To wear an undeſerved dignity. 

O, that eſtates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not deriv'd corruptly! and that clear honour 
Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer! 

How many then ſhould cover, that ſtand bare? 
How many be commanded, that command ? 

How much low peaſantry would then be glean'd 
From the true ſeed of honour ? and how much honour 
Pick'd from the chaff and ruin of the times, 

To be new varniſh'd ? Well, but to my choice: 
Who chooſeih me, ſhall get as much as be deſerves : 

I will aſſume deſert ;—Give me a key for this, 

And inſtantly unlock my fortunes here, 


Por. 
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Por. Too long a pauſe for that which you find there. 
Ar. What's here? the portrait of a blinking idiot, 
Preſenting me a ſchedule ? I will read it. 
How much unlike art thou to Portia ? 
How much unlike my hopes, and my deſervings ? 
Who chooſeth me, ſhall bade as much as he deſerves. 
Did I deſerve no more than a fool's head ? 
Is that my prize? are my deſerts no better? 
Por. To offend, and judge, are diſtinct offices, 
And of oppoſed natures. 
Ar, What is here? 


The fire ſeven times tried this; 
Seven times tried that judgement is, 
That did never thooſe amiſs : 

Some there be, that ſhadows kiſs ; 
Such hade but a ſhadows bliſs : 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silver d o'er; and ſo was this. 
Take what wife you will to bed, 

I will ever be your head: 

So begone, fir, you are ſped. 


Still more fool I ſhall appear 
By the time I linger here : 
With one fool's head I came to woo, 
But I go away with two.— 
Sweet, adieu! I'll keep my oath, 
Patiently to bear my wroth. 
[Exeunt Arragon and train. 


Por. Thus hath the candle ſing'd the moth. 
O theſe deliberate fools! when they do chooſe, 
They have the wiſdom by their wit to loſe, 
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Ner. The ancient ſaying is no hereſy ;— 
Hanging and wiving goes by deſtiny. 
Por. Come, draw the curtain, Neriſſa. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Where is my lady? | 
Por. Here; what would my lord? 
Serv. Madam, there is alighted at your gate 

A young Venetian, one that comes before 

To ſignify the approaching of his lord : 

From whom he bringeth ſenſible regreets 

To wit, beſides commends, and courteous breath, 

Gifts of rich value ; yet I have not ſeen 

So likely an embaſſador of love : 

A day in April never came fo ſweet, 

To ſhow how coſtly ſummer was at hand, 

As this fore-ſpurrer comes before his lord. 

Por. No more, I pray thee;. I am half afeard, 

Thou wilt ſay anon, he is ſome kin to thee, 

Thou ſpend'ſt ſuch high-day wit in praiſing him.— 

Come, come, Neriſſa; for I long to ſee 

Quick Cupid's poſt, that comes ſo mannerly. 
Ner. Baſſanio, lord love, if thy will it be! [Exeurt. 


ACT 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 


— — 4 


Venice, A Street. 
Enter SaLAN IO and SALARINO,. 


Salan. Now, what news on the Rialto? 

Salar. Why, yet it lives there uncheck'd, that Antonio 
hath a ſhip of rich lading wreck'd on the narrow ſeas; the 
Goodwins, I think they call the place a very dangerous 
flat, and fatal, where the carcaſes of many a tall ſhip lie 

"buried, as they ſay, if my goſſip report be an honeſt wo- 
man of her word. 

Salan. I would ſhe were as lying a goſſip in that, as ever 
knapp'd ginger, or made her neighbours believe ſhe wept 
for the death of a third huſband : But it is true, - without 
any ſlips of prolixity, or croſſing the plain high-way of 
talk,—that the good Antonio, the honeſt Antonio, 
O that I had a title good enough to keep his name com- 
pany !— 

Salar. Come, the full ſtop. 

Salan. Ha,—what fay'ſt thou) — Why the end is, he 
hath loſt a ſhip. 

Salar. I would it might prove the end of his loſſes! 

Salan. Let me ſay amen betimes, left the devil croſs 
my prayer; for here he comes in the hkeneſs of a Jew.— 


Enter SHYLOCK. 


How now, Shylock ? what news among the merchant.“ 
Shy. You knew, none ſo well, none ſo well as you, 
my daughter's flight, | 
Falar. 
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Salar. That's certain; I, for my part, knew the tailor 
that made the wings ſhe flew withal. 
Salan. And Shylock, for his own part, knew the bird 


was fledg'd ; and then it is the complexion of them all to 
leave the dam. 


Shy. She is damn'd for it. 

Salar, That's certain, if the devil may be her judge. 

Shy, My own fleſh and blood to rebel ! 

Salan. Out upon it, old carrion ! rebels it at theſe years? 

Shy. I ſay, my daughter is my fleſh and blood. 

Salar. There is more difference between thy fleſh and 
hers, than between jet and ivory; more between your 
bloods, than there 1s between red wine and rheniſh ;— 
But tell us, do you hear, whether Antonio have had any 
loſs at ſea or no ? 

Shy. There I have another bad match: a bankrupt, a 
prodigal, who dare ſcarce ſhow his head on the Rialto; 
a beggar, that uſed to come ſo ſmug upon the mart ;—let 
him look to his bond: he was wont to call me uſurer;— 
let him look to his bond : he was wont to lend money for 
a Chriſtian courteſy ;—let him look to his bond. | 

Salar. Why, I am ſure, if he forfeit, thou wilt not 
take his fleſh; What's that good for? 

Shy. To bait fiſh withal : if it will feed nothing elſe, it 
will feed my revenge. He hath diſgraced me, and hindered 
me of half a million ; laughed at my loſſes, mocked at my 
gains, ſcorned my nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled 
my friends, heated mine enemies; and what's his reaſon ? 
I am a Jew : Hath not a Jew eyes; hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimenſions, ſenſes, affections, paſſions ? fed with 
the ſame food, hurt with the ſame weapons, ſubje& to the 
ſame diſeaſes, healed by the ſame means, warmed and 
cooled by the ſame winter and ſummer, as a Chriſtian is ? 
if you prick us, do we not bleed? if you tickle us, do 


we 
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we not laugh ? if you poiſon us, do we not die? and if 
you wrong us, ſhall we not revenge ? if we are like you 
in the reſt, we will reſemble you in that. If a Jew wrong 
a Chriſtian, what is his humility ? revenge: If a Chriſtian 


wrong a Jew, what ſhould his ſufferance be by Chriſtian 
example? why, revenge. The villainy, you teach me, I 


will execute; and it ſhall go hard, but I will better the 
inſtruction. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Gentlemen, my maſter Antonio 1s at his houſe, 
and deſires to ſpeak with you both, 


Salar. We have been up and down to ſeek him, 


Enter TUBAL., 


Solan. Here comes another of the tribe; a third cannot 
be matched, unleſs the devil himſelf turn Jew. 
[Exeunt SALAN. SALAR. and Servant. 
Shy. How now, Tubal, what news from Genoa ? haſt 
thou found my daughter ? 


Tub. I often came where I did hear of her, but cannot 
find her. 

Shy. Why there, there, there, there ! a diamond gone, 
coſt me two thouſand ducats in Frankfort! The curſe 
never fell upon our nation till now; I never felt it till 
now: two thouſand ducats in that; and other precious, 
precious jewels.— I would, my daughter were dead at my 
foot, and the jewels in her ear! would ſhe were hears'd 
at my foot, and the ducats in her coffin! No news of them ? 
— Why, ſo:—and I know not what's ſpent in the ſearch ; 

Why, thou loſs upon loſs! the thief gone with ſo much, 
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and ſo much to find the thief; and no ſatisfaction, no re- 
venge: nor no ill luck ſtirring, but what lights o' my 
ſhoulders; no ſighs, but o my breathing; no tears, but 
o' my ſhedding. 

Tub. Yes, other men have ill luck too; Aa as 1 
heard in Genoa, — 

Shy. What, what, what? ill luck, ill luck? 

Tub. hath an argoſy caſt away, coming from Tripolis. 

Shy. I thank God, I thank God :—Is it true? is it true? 

Tub. I ſpoke with ſome of the ſailors that eſcaped the 
wreck. | 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal Good news, good 
news: ha! ha!—Where? in Genoa ? 

Tub, Your daughter ſpent in Genoa, as I heard, one 
night, fourſcore ducats. 

Shy. Thou ſtick'ſt a dagger in me :——T ſhall never ſee 
my gold again: Fourſcore ducats at a ſitting! fourſcore 
ducats ! | 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio's creditors in my 
company to Venice, that ſwear he cannot chooſe but break. 

Shy. I am very glad of it: I'll plague him; I'll torture 
him; I am glad of it. | 

Tub. One of them ſhowed me a ring, that he had of 
your daughter for a monkey. 

Shy. Out upon her! Thou tortureſt me, Tubal : it was 
my turquoiſe; I had it of Leah, when I was a bachelor; 
I would not have given it for a wilderneſs of monkies. 

Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone. _ | 

Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true: Go, Tubal, fee me 
an officer, beſpeak him a fortnight before: I will have 
the heart of him, if he forfeit ; for were he out of Venice, 
I can make what merchandize I will: Go, go, Tubal, 
and meet me at our ſynagogue; go, good Tubal ; at our 
ſynagogue, Tubal, _ [Exeunt. 

SCENE 


Act III, 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


SCENE II. 


Belmont. A Room in Portia's Houſe, 


45 


Enter BAS3AN1O, PORTIA, GRATIANO, NERISSA, and 


Attendants, The caſtets are ſet out, 


Por. I pray you, tarry ; pauſe a day or two, 
Before you hazard; for, in chooſing wrong, 


I loſe. your company; therefore, forbear a While: 
There's ſomething tells me, (but it is not love,) 


I would not loſe you; and you know yourſelf, 
Hate counſels not in ſuch a quality : 
But leſt you ſhould not underſtand me well, 


(And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought, ) 


J would detain you here ſome month or two, 
Before you venture for me. I could teach you 
How to chooſe right, but then I am forſworn; 
So will I never be: ſo may you miſs me; 

But if you do, you'll make me with a fin, 
That I had been forſworn. Beſhrew your eyes, 
They have o'er-look'd me, and divided me; 


One half of me 1s yours, the other half yours, —— 
Mine own, I would ſay; but if mine, then yours, 


And ſo all yours: Ol theſe naughty times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights ; 


And fo, though yours, not yours.—Prove it ſo, 


Let fortune go to hell for it, — not I. 

I ſpeak too long; but tis to peize the time; 
To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 

To ſtay you from election. 


Baſ. 


For, as I am, I live upon the rack. 


Let me chooſe ; 
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Por. Upon the rack, Baſſanio? then confeſs 
What treaſon there is mingled with your love. 

Baſſ. None, but that ugly treaſon of miſtruſt, 

Which makes me fear the enjoying of my love: 
There may as well be amity and life 
*T ween ſnow and fire, as treaſon and my love. 

Por. Ay, but, I fear, you ſpeak upon the rack, 
Where men enforced do ſpeak any thing. 

Baſſ. Promiſe me life, and [I'll confeſs the truth. 

Por. Well then, confeſs, and live. 

Baſ.. Confeſs, and love, 
Had been the very ſum of my confeſſion: 
O bappy torment, when my torfurer 
Doth teach me anſwers for deliverance ! 
But let me to my fortune and the caſkets. 

Por. Away then: I am lock'd in one of them; 
If you do love me, you will find me out.— 
Neriſſa, and the reſt, ſtand all aloof.— | 
Let muſick ſound, while he doth make his choice 
Then, if he loſe, he makes a ſwan-like end, 
Fading in muſick : that the compariſon + 
May ſtand more proper, my eye ſhall be the ſtream, 
And wat'ry death-bed for him: He may win 
And what is muſick then? then muſick is 
Even as the flouriſh when true ſubjects bow 
To a new-crowned monarch : ſuch it is, 
As are thoſe dulcet ſounds in break of day, 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear, 
And ſummon him to marriage. Now he goes, 
With no leſs preſence, but with much more love, 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem | 
The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the ſea-monſter: I ſtand for ſacrifice, 
The reſt aloof are the Dardanian Wives, 


Wu 
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With bleared viſages, come forth to view 

The iſſue of the exploit. Go, Hercules! 

Live thou, I live :—With much much more diſmay 
I view the fight, than thou that mak'ſt the fray. 


Muſick, whilſt Bass Ax o comments on the caſtets to himſelf. 


SONG. 


1. Tell me, where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head? 
How begot, how nouriſhed 
Reply. 
2.1t is engender'd in the eyes, 
With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies: 
Let us all ring fancy's knell ; 
I' begin it. Ding dong, bell, 
All. Ding, dong, bell. 


Bafj.-So may the outward ſhows be leaſt themſelves ; 
The world is ſtill deceiv'd with ornament. 
In law, what plea ſo tainted and corrupt, 
But, being ſeaſon'd with a gracious voice, 
Obſcures the ſhow of evil? In religion, 
What damned error, but ſome ſober brow 
Will bleſs it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the groſſneſs with fair ornament ? 
There 1s no vice ſo ſimple, but aſſumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 
How many cowards, whoſe hearts are all as falſe 
As ſtairs of ſand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules, and frowning Mars ; 
Who, inward ſearch'd, have livers white as milk ? 


And 
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And theſe aſſume but valour's excrement, 
To render them redoubted. Look on beauty, 
And you ſhall ſee tis purchas'd by the weight; 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 
Making them lighteſt that wear moſt of it: 
So are thoſe criſped ſnaky golden locks, 
Which make ſuch wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon ſuppoled fairneſs, often known 
To be the dowry of a ſecond head, 
The ſcull that bred them, in the ſepulchre. 
Thus ornament is but the guiled ſhore 
To a moſt dangerous fea; the beauteous ſcarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty; in a word, 
The ſeeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wiſeſt. Therefore, thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee: 
Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
*Tween man and man: but thou, thou meager lead, 
Which rather threat'neſt, than doſt promiſe aught, 
Thy plainneſs moves me more than eloquence, 
And here chooſe I ; Joy be the conſequence ! 

Por. How all the other paſſions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and raſh-embrac'd deſpair, 
And ſhudd'ring fear and green-ey'd jealouſy. 
O love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaſy, 
In meaſure rain thy joy, ſcant this exceſs ; 
I feel too much thy bleſſing, make it leſs, 
For tear I ſurfeit ! | | 

Baſ.. What find II here? 

Opening the leaden caſtet. 

Fair Portia's counterfeit >? What demi-god | 
Hath come ſo near creation? Move theſe eyes? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 
Seem they in motion? Here are ſever'd lips, 
Parted with ſugar breath; ſo ſweet a bar 


Should 
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Should ſander ſuch ſweet friends : Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the ſpider ; and hath woven 

A golden meth to entrap the hearts of men, 

Faſter than gnats in cobwebs : But her eyes, — 
How could he ſee to do them ? having made one, 
Methinks, it ſhould have power to ſteal both his, 
And leave itſelf unfurniſh'd : Yet look, how far 
The ſubſtance of my praiſe doth wrong this ſhadow 
In underprizing it, ſo far this ſhadow 

Doth limp behind the ſubſtance.—Here's the ſcroll, 
The continent and ſummary of my fortune. 


You that chooſe not by the view, 
Chance as fair, and chooſe as true |! 
Since this fortune falls to you, 

Be content, and ſeek no new. 

1f you be well pleas d with this, 
And hold your fortune for your bliſs, 
Turn you where your lady is, 

And claim her with a loving kiſs, 


A gentle ſcroll ;—Fair lady, by your leave; 


I come by note, to give, and to receive. 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes, 
Hearing applauſe, and univerſal ſhout, 
Giddy in ſpirit, ſtill gazing, in a doubt 
Whether thoſe peals of praiſe be his or no; 
So, thrice fair lady, ſtand I, even ſo; | 
As doubtful whether what I ſee be true, 
Until confirm'd, ſign'd, ratify'd by you. 

Por. You ſee me, lord Baſlanio, where I ſtand, 
Such as I am: though, for my ſelf alone, 


E 1 would 
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J would not be ambitious in my wiſh, 
To wiſh myſelf much better ; yet, for you, 
I would be trebled twenty times myſelf ; 
A thouland times more fair, ten thouſand times 
More rich; 
That only to ſtand high in your account, 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account: but the full ſum of me 
Is ſum of ſomething ; which, to term in groſs, 
Is an unleſſon'd girl, unſchool'd, unpractis'd : 
Happy in this, ſhe is not yet ſo old 
But ſhe may learn; and happier than this, 
She is not bred ſo dull but ſhe can learn; 
Happieſt of all, 1s, that her gentle ſpirit 
Commits itſelf to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king, 
Myſelf, and what is mine, to you, and yours 
Is now converted: but now I was the lord 
Of this fair manſion, maſter of my ſervants, 
Queen o'er myſelf; and even now, but now, 
This houſe, the ſervants, and this ſame myſelf, 
Are yours, my lord ; I give them with this ring ; 
Which when you part from, loſe, or give aways 
Let it preſage the ruin of your love, 
And be my vantage to exclaim on you. 

Bal. Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my blood ſpeaks to you in my veins : 
And there is ſuch confuſion in my powers, 
As, after ſome oration fairly ſpoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing pleaſed multitude; 
Where every ſomething, being blent together, 
Turns to a wild of nothing, ſave of joy, 
Expreſs'd, and not expreſs d: But when this ring 

Parts 
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Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence; 
O, then be bold to ſay, Baſlanio's dead. 
Ner. My lord and lady, it is now our time, 
That have ſtood by, and ſeen our wiſhes proſper, 
To cry, good joy ; Good joy, my lord, and lady ! 
Gra. My lord Baſſanio, and my gentle lady, 
I with you all the joy that you can wiſh ; 
For, I am ſure, you can with none from me : 
And, when your honours mean to ſolemnize 
The bargain of your faith, I do beſeech you, 
Even at that time I may be married too. 
Baſſ. With all my heart, ſo thou canſt get a wife. 
Gra. I thank your lordſhip ; you have got me one. 
My eyes, my lord, can look as ſwift as yours: 
You ſaw the miſtreſs, I beheld the maid; 
You lov'd, I lov'd ; for intermiſſion 
No more pertains to me, my lord, than you. 
Your fortune ſtood upon the caſkets there; 
And fo did mine too, as the matter falls: 
For wooing here, until I ſweat again 
And ſwearing, till my very roof was dry 
With oaths of love; at laſt, —if promiſe laſt, 
I got a promiſe of this fair one here, 
To have her love, provided that your fortune 
Achiev'd her miſtreſs, 
Fer. Is this true, Neriſſa? | 
Ner. Madam, it is, ſo you ſtand pleas'd withal. 
Baſſ. And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith? 
Gra, Yes, faith, my lord. 
Ball. Our feaſt ſhall be much honour'd in your mar- 
riage. | | 
Gra. We'll play with them, the firſt boy, for a thouſand 
ducats. 
Mer. What, and ſtake down? 
E 2 


Gra. 
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Gra. No; ue ſhall ne'er win at that ſport, and ſtake 
down.— | 
But who comes here? Lorenzo, and his infidel ? 
What, and my old Venetian friend, Salerio ? 


Enter LORENZO, JESSICA, and SALERIO, 


Baſſ. Lorenzo, and Salerio, welcome hither ; 
If that the youth of my new intereſt here 
Have power to bid you welcome :—By your leave, 
I bid my very friends and countrymen, 
Sweet Portia, welcome. 
Por, So do I, my lord; 
They are entirely welcome. | 
Lor. I thank your honour ;—For my part, my lord, 
My purpoſe was not to have ſeen you here; 
But meeting with Salerio by the way, 
He did entreat me, paſt all ſaying nay, 
To come with him along. 


Sale. I did, my lord, 

And I have reaſon for it. Signior Antonio 

Commends him to you. [Gives BASSANIO a letter, 
Ball. Ere I ope his letter, 


I pray you, tell me how my good friend doth. 
Sale. Not ſick, my lord, unleſs it be in mind; 
Nor well, unleſs in mind: his letter there 
Will ſhow you his eſtate. | 
Gra. Neriſſa, cheer yon' ſtranger ; bid her welcome, 
Your hand, Salerio; What's the news from Venice? 
How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio ? 
I know, he will be glad of our ſucceſs ; 
We are the Jaſons, we have won the fleece. 
Sale. Would you had won the fleece that he hath loft! 
Por, 
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Por. There are ſome ſhrewd contents in yon” ſame paper, 
That ſteal the colour from Baſſanio's cheek : 
Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world 
Could turn ſo much the conſtitution 
Of any conſtant man. What, worſe and worſe ?— 
With leave, Baſſanio; I am half yourſelf, 
And I muſt freely have the half of any thing 
That this ſame paper brings you. 

Baſ. O ſweet Portia, 
Here are a few of the unpleaſant'ſt words, 
That ever blotted paper! Gentle lady, 
When I did firſt impart my love to you, 
I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman 
And then I told you true: . and yet, dear lady, 
Rating myſelf at nothing, you ſhall ſee 1 
How much I was a braggart: When I told you Ws | 
My ftate was nothing, I ſhould then have told you, 5 
That I was worſe than nothing; for, indeed, 
I have engag'd myſelf to a dear friend, 
Engag' d my friend to his mere enemy, 
To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady; 
The paper as the body of my friend, 
And every word in it a gaping wound, 
Iſſuing life - blood. But is it true, Salerio ? 
Have all his ventures fail'd ? What, not one hit? f 
From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, | SN 
From Liſbon, Barbary, and India ? K 
And not one veſlel *ſcape the dreadful touch 
Of merchant-marring rocks ? 

Sale. Not one, my lord. 
Beſides, it ſhould appear, that if be had 
The preſent money to diſcharge the Jew, 
He would not take it : Never did I know 

E 3 A creature, 
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A creature, that did bear the ſhape of man, 


So keen and greedy to confound a man : 

He plies the duke at morning, and at night; 
And doth impeach the freedom of the ſtate, 

If they deny him juſtice : twenty merchants, 
The duke himſelf, and the magnificoes 

Of greateſt port, have all perſuaded with him; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture, of juſtice, and his bond. 

Zeſ. When I was with him, I have heard him ſwear, 

To Tubal, and to Chus, his countrymen, 
That he would rather have Antonio's fleſh, 
Than twenty times the value of the ſum 
That he did owe him: and I know, my lord, 
If law, authority, and power deny not, 

It will go hard with poor Antonio. 

Por. Is it your dear friend, that is thus in trouble? 

Baff. The deareſt friend to me, the kindeſt man, 
The beſt condition'd and unwearied ſpirit 
In doing courteſies; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears, 

Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

Por. What ſum owes he the Jew? 

Baſſ. For me, three thouſand ducats. 

Por. | What, no more? 
Pay him fix thouſand, and deface the bond ; 
Double fix thouſand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this deſcription 
Shall loſe a hair through Baſſanio's fault. 
Firſt, go with me to church, and call me wife 
And then away to Venice to your friend 
For never ſhall you he by Portia's fide 
With an unquiet ſoul. You ſhall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over 
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When it is paid, bring your true friend along 
My maid Neriſſa, and myſelf, mean time, 
Will live as maids and widows. Come, away; 
For you ſhall hence upon your wedding-day : 
Bid your friends welcome, ſhow a merry cheer ; 
Since you are dear bought, I will love you dear.— 
But let me hear the letter of your friend. | 
Baſſ. [reads.] Sweet Baſſanio, my ſhips have all miſcar - 
ried, my creditors grow cruel, my eſtate is very low, my bond 
to the Few is forfeit ; and fince, in paying it, it is impoſſible I 
ſhould live, all debts are cleared between you and I, if I might 
but ſee you at my death: notwithſtanding, uſe your pleaſure : 
, your love do not perſuade you to come, let not my letter, 
Por. O love, deſpatch all buſineſs, and be gone. 
Baſſ. Since I have your, good leave to go away, 
I will make haſte ; but till I come again, 
No bed ſhall e'er be guilty of my ſtay, 
No reſt be interpolſer *twixt us twain, [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
Venice, A Street. 


Enter SHYLOCK, SALANIO, ANTONIO, and Gaoler. 


Shy. Gaoler, look to him Tell not me of mercy ;—— 
This is the fool that lent out money gratis; — 
Gaoler, look to him. 
Ant, Hear me yet, good Shylock. 
Shy. I'll have my bond; ſpeak not againſt my bond; 
J have ſworn an oath, that I will have my bond: 
Thou call dſt me dog, before thou had'ſt a cauſe ; 
But, ſince I am a dog, beware my fangs: 
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The duke ſhall grant me juſtice.—I do wonder, 
Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art ſo fond 
To come abroad with him at his requeſt. 
Ant. I pray thee, hear me ſpeak. 
Shy, I'll have my bond; I will not hear thee ſpeak : 
I' have my bond; and therefore ſpeak no more. 
I' not be made a ſoft and dull-ey'd fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield 
To chriſtian interceſſors. Follow not; 
JI have no ſpeaking ; I will have my bond. 
| [Exit, SHYLOCK. 
Falan. It is the moſt impenetrable cur, 
That ever kept with men. 
Ant. Let him alone; 
I'll follow him no more with bootleſs prayers, 
He ſeeks my life; his reaſon well I know 
I oft deliver'd from his forfeitures 
Many that have at times made moan to me z 
Therefore he hates me. 
Salan. I am ſure the duke 
Will never grant this forfeiture to hold. 
Ant. The duke cannot deny the courſe of law; 
For the commodity that ſtrangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied, 
Will much impeach the juſtice of the ſtate; 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Confiſteth of all nations. Therefore, go: 
Theſe griefs and loſſes have ſo bated me, 
That I ſhall hardly ſpare a pound of fleſh 
To-morrow to my bloody creditor. 
Well, gaoler, on :—Pray God, Baſſanio come 
To ſee me pay his debt, and then I care not! 


[ Exeunt. 


SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 
Belmont. 4 Room in Portia's Houſe, 


Euter PORTIA, NERISsA, LORENZO, JESSICA, and 
BALTHAZAR, 


Lor. Madam, although I ſpeak it in your preſence, 
You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of god-like amity ; which appears moſt ſtrongly 
In bearing thus the abſence of your lord. 
But, if you knew to whom you ſhow this honour, 
How true a gentleman you-ſend relief, 
How dear a lover of my lord your huſband, 
I know, you would be prouder of the work, 
Than cuſtomary bounty can enforce you. 

Por. I never did repent for doing good, 
Nor ſhall not now : for in companions 
That do converſe and waſte the time together, 
Whoſe ſouls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There muſt be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of ſpirit ; 
Which makes me think, that this Antonio, 
Being the boſom lover of my lord, 
Muſt needs be like my lord: If it be ſo, 
How little is the coſt I have beſtow'd, 
In purchaſing the ſemblance of my ſoul 
From out the ſtate of helliſh cruelty ? 


Therefore, no more of it: hear other things, 
Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 
The huſbandry and manage of my houſe, 
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Until my lord's return : for mine own part, 

I have toward heaven breath'd a ſecret vow, 

To live in prayer and contemplation, 

Only attended by Neriſſa here, 

Until her huſband and my lord's return: 

There is a monaſtery two miles off, 

And there we will abide. I do deſire you, 

Not to deny this impoſition ; 

The which my love, and ſome neceſſity, 

Now lays upon you. 

Lor. Madam, with all my heart; 

I ſhall obey you in all fair commands. 

Por. My people do already know my mind, 

And will acknowledge you and Jeſſica 

In place of lord Baſſanio and myſelf. 

So fare you well, till we ſhall meet again. 

Lor. Fair thoughts, and happy hours, attend on you! 

Feſ. I wiſh your ladyſhip all heart's content. 

Por. I thank you for your wiſh, and am well pleas'd 

To wiſh it back on you: fare you well, Jeſſica, — 

[Exeunt JESSICA and LORENZO. 

Now, Balthazar, | NO 

As I have ever found thee honeſt, true, 

So let me find thee ſtill ; Take this ſame letter, 

And uſe thou all the endeavour of a man, 

In ſpeed to Padua; ſee thou render this 

Into my couſin's hand, doctor Bellario 

And, look, what notes and garments he doth give thee, 

Bring them, I pray thee, with 1magin'd ſpeed 

Unto the tranect, to the common ferry 

Which trades to Venice :—walte no time in words, 

But get thee gone; I ſhall be there before thee. | 
Balth, Madam, I go with all convenient ſpeed. [ Exit, 
Por, Come on, Neriſſa; I have work in hand, | 

8 That 
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That you yet know not of: we'll ſee our huſbands 
Before they think of us, 
Ner. Shall they ſee us ? 
Por. They ſhall, Neriſſa; but in ſuch a habit, 
That they ſhall think we are accompliſhed 
With what we lack. I'Il hold thee any wager, 
When we are both accouter'd like young men, 
I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with the braver grace ; 
And ſpeak, between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly ſtride ; and ſpeak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging youth : and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies ſought my love, 
Which I denying, they fell ſick and died; 
I could not do with all then I'll repent, 
And with, for all tnat, that I had not kill'd them: 
And twenty of theſe puny lies I'll tell, 
That men ſhall ſwear, I have diſcontinued ſchool 
Above a twelvemonth :—I have within my mind 
A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practiſe, 
Ner. Why, ſhall we turn to men ? 
Por. Fie! what a queſtion's that, 
If thou wert near a lewd interpreter ? 
But come, T'll tell thee all my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which ſtays for us 
At the park gate ; and therefore haſte away, 
For we muſt meaſure twenty miles to-day,  F[Exeunt, 


SCENE 
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SCENE V. 
The ſame. A Garden. 


Futer LAUNCELOT and JESSICA. 


Laun. Yes, truly :—for, look you, the ſins of the father 
are to be laid upon the children; therefore, J promiſe you, 
I fear you. I was always plain with you, and ſo now I 
ſpeak my agitation of the matter : Therefore be of good 
cheer; for, truly, I think, you are damn'd. There is but 
one hope in it that can do you any good; and that is but 
a kind of baſtard hope neither. 

Jeſ. And what hope is that, I pray thee ? 

Laun, Marry, you may partly hope that your father on 
you not, that you are uot the Jew's daughter. 

Feſ. That were a kind of baſtard hope, indeed; ſo the 
fins of my mother ſhould be viſited upon me. 

Laun. Truly then I fear you are damn'd both by father 
and mother: thus when I ſhun Scylla, your father, I fall 
into Charybdis, your mother: well, you are gone both 
Ways. 

Fieſ. I ſhall be ſaved by my huſband ; he hath made me 
a Chriſtian. 

Laun, Truly, the more to blame he: we were Chriſtians 
enough before; e'en as many as could well live, one by 
another: This making of Chriſtians will raiſe the price of 
hogs; if we grow all to be pork-eaters, we ſhall not 
ſhortly have a raſher on the coals for money. 


Euter LORENZO. 


Jeſ. I'll tell my huſband, Launcelot, what you ſay ; here 


he comes. | 
3 Lor, 
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Loy. I ſhall grow jealous of you ſhortly, Launcelot, if 
you thus get my wife into corners. 

Zeſ. Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo; Launcelot 
and I are out: he tells me flatly, there is no mercy for 
me in heaven, becauſe I am a Jew's daughter: and he 
ſays, you are no good member of the commonwealth ; for, 
in converting Jews to Chriſtians, you raiſe the price of 
pork. 

Lor. I ſhall anſwer that better to the commonwealth, 
than you can the getting up of the negro's belly: the 
Moor is with child by you, Launcelot. 

Laun. It is much, that the Moor ſhould be more than 
reaſon : but if ſhe be leſs than an honeſt woman, ſhe is, 
indeed, more than I took her for. 

Lor. How every fool can play upon the word! I think, 
the beſt grace of wit will ſhortly turn into ſilence ; and 
diſcourſe grow commendable in none only but parrots.— 
Go in, firrah ; bid them prepare for dinner. 

Laun, That is done, fir; they have all ſtomachs. 

Lor. Goodly lord, what a wit-ſnapper are you! then 
bid them prepare dinner. 

Laun. That is done too, fir; only, cover 1s the word. 

Lor. Will you cover then, ſir? 

Laun. Not ſo, fir, neither; I know my duty. 

Lor. Vet more quarrelling with occaſion ! Wilt thou 
ſhow the whole wealth of thy wit in an inſtant? I pray 
thee, underſtand a plain man in his plain meaning: go to 
thy fellows; bid them cover the table, ſerve in the meat, 
and we will come in to dinner. | 

Lawn. For the table, fir, it ſhall be ſerved in; for the 
meat, fir, it ſhall be covered; for your coming in to din- 
ner, fir, why, let it be as humours and conceits ſhall go- 
vern. [ Exit LAUNCELOT. 

Lor. Q dear diſcretion, how his words are ſuited ! 

The 
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The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; And I do know 
A many fools, that ſtand in better place, 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 
Defy the matter. How cheer it thou, Jeſſica ? 
And now, good ſweet, ſay thy opinion, 
How doſt thou like the lord Baſſanio's wife ? 
Jeſ. Paſt all expreſling : It is very meet, 
The lord Baſſanio live an upright life; 
For, having ſuch a bleſſing in his lady, 
He finds the joys of heaven here on earth ; 
And, if on earth he do not mean it, it 
Is reaſon he ſhould never come to heaven. 
Why, if twoſBods ſhould play ſome heavenly match, 
And on the wager lay too earthly women, * 
And Portia ons there muſt be ſomething elſe 
Pawn'd with the other; for the poor rude world 
Hath not her fellow. 
Lor. Even ſuch a huſband 
Haſt thou of me, as ſhe is for a wife. 
Feſ. Nay, but aſk my opinion too of that. 
Loy. I will anon; firſt, let us go to dinner. 

FJeſ. Nay, let me praiſe you, while I have a ſtomach. 
Lor. No, pray thee, let it ſerve for table-talk ; 
Then, howſoe'er thou ſpeak'ſt, *mong other things 

I ſhall digeſt it. 
Jeſ. Well, I'll ſet you forth. [Exennt. 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 


—_— 


Venice. A Court of Juſtice. 
Enter the Duke, the Magnificoes; ANTON10, Bas$SAN10, 
GRATIANO, SALARINO, SALANIO, and others, 


Duke. What, is Antonio here ? 
Ant. Ready, ſo pleaſe your grace. 
Duke. I am ſorry for thee z thou art come to anſwer 
A ſtony adverſary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 
Ant. I have heard, 
Your grace hath ta'en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous courſe ; but fince he {ſtands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's reach, I do oppoſe 
My patience to his fury; and am arm'd 
To ſuiter, with a quietneſs of {pirit, 
The very tyranny and rage of his. 
Duke. Go one, and call the Jew into the court. 
Salan. He's ready at the door: he comes, my lord. 


Enter SHYLOCK., 


Duke. Make room, and let him ſtand before our face. 
Shylock, the world thinks, and I think fo too, 
That thou but lead'ſt this faſhion of thy malice 
To the laſt hour of act; and then, tis thought, 


Thou'lt 
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Thou'lt ſhow thy mercy, and remorſe, more ſtrange 
Than is thy ſtrange apparent cruelty : 
And, where thou now exact'ſt the penalty, 
(Which is a pound of this poor merchant's fleſh,) 
Thou wilt not only loſe the forfeiture, 
But touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal; 
Glancing an eye of pity on his loſſes, 
That have of late ſo huddled on his back ; 
Enough to preſs a royal merchant down, 
And pluck commiſeration of his ſtate 
From braſſy boſoms, and rough hearts of flint, 
From ſtubborn Turks, and Tartars, never train'd 
To offices of tender courteſy. 
We all expect a gentle anſwer, Jew. 

Shy. I have poſleſs'd your grace of what I pet 
And by our holy Sabbath have I ſworn, 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond: 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. 
You'll aſk me, why I rather chaoſe to have 
A weight of carrian fleſh, than to receive 
Three thouſand ducats : I'll not anſwer that : 
But, ſay, it is my humour? Is it anſwer'd ? 
What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas'd to give ten thouſand ducats 
Jo have it baned ? What, are you anfwer'd yet? 
Some men there are, love not a gaping pig; 
Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat; 
And others, when the bag pipe ſings i' the noſe, 
Cannot contain their urine ; For affection, 
Miſtreſs of paſhon, ſways it to the mood 
Of what it likes, or Joaths : Now, for your anſwer : 
As there is no firm reaſon to be render'd, 


Why, 
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Why he cannot abide a gaping pig 
Why he, a harmleſs neceſſary cat; 
Why he, a ſwollen bag-pipe ; but of force 
Muſt yield to ſuch inevitable ſhame, 
As to offend, himſelf being offended ; 
So can I give no reaſon, nor I will not, 
More than a lodg'd hate, and a certain loathing, 
I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 
A lofing ſuit againſt him, Are you anſwer'd ? 
Baſſ. This 1s no anſwer, thou unfeeling man, 
To excule the current of thy cruelty. 
Shy. J am not bound to pleaſe thee with my anſwer. 
Baſſ. Do all men kill the things they do not love? 
Shy. Hates any man the thing he would not kill ? 
Baſfſ. Every offence is not a hate at firſt. 
Shy. What, would'ſt thou have a ſerpent ſting thee twice? 
Ant. I pray you, think you queſtion with the Jew: 
You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his uſual height ; 
You may as well uſe queſtion with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noiſe, 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heaven ; 
You may as well do any thing moſt hard, 
As ſeek to ſoften that (than which what's harder?) 
His Jew:ſh heart: — Therefore, I do beſeech you, 
Make no more offers, uſe no further means, 
But, with all brief and plain conveniency, 
Let me have judgement, and the Jew his will. 
Baſſ. For thy three thouſand ducats here is ſix, 
Shy. If every ducat in fix thouſand ducats 
Were in ſix parts, and every part a ducat, 
I would not draw them, I would have my bond, 


F Duke. 
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Duke. How ſhalt thou hope for mercy, rend'ring none ? 
Shy. What judgement ſhall I dread, doing no wrong? 
You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, 
Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs, and mules, 
You uſe in abject and in {laviſh parts, 
Becauſe you bought them :—Shall I fay to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ? 
Why ſweat they under burdens ? let their beds 
Be made as ſoft as yours, and let their palates 
Be ſeaſon'd with ſuch viands ? You will anſwer, 
The ſlaves are ours :—So do I anſwer you: 
The pound of fleſh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it: 
If you deny me, fie upon your law! 
There 1s no force in the decrees of Venice : 
I ſtand for judgement : anſwer ; ſhall I have it? 
Duke. Upon my power, I may diſmiſs this court, 
Unleſs Bellario, a learned doctor, 
Whom I have ſent for to determine this, 
Come here to-day. 
Salar. My lord, here ſtays without 
A meſſenger with letters from the doctor, 
New come from Padua. 
Duke. Bring us the letters; Call the meſſenger. 
Baſſ. Good cheer, Antonio! What, man? courage yet! 
The Jew ſhall have my fleſh, blood, bones, and all, 
Ere thou ſhalt loſe for me one drop of blood, 
Ant. I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meeteſt for death ; the weakeſt kind of fruit 
Drops earlieſt to the ground, and ſo let me: 
You cannot better be employ'd, Baſſanio, 
Than to live ſtill, and write mine epitaph, 
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Enter NERISS A, dreſſed like a lawyer's clerk. 


Duke. Came you from Padua, from Bellario ? 


mr. From both "oy lord: Bellario greets your grace. 


[ Preſents a letter. 


540. Why doſt thou whet thy knife ſo earneſtly ? 


Shy. To cut the forfeiture from that bankrupt there. 


Gra. Not on thy ſole, but on thy foul, harſh Jew, 

Thou mak'ſt thy knife keen: but no metal can, 

No, not the hangman's ax, bear half the keenneſs 

Of thy ſharp envy. Can no prayers pierce thee ? 
Shy. No, none that thou haſt wit enough to make, 
Gra. O, be thou damn'd, inexorable dog ! 

And for thy life let juſtice be accus'd. 

Thou almoſt mak'ſt me waver in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That ſouls of animals infuſe themſelves 

Into the trunks of men: thy currith ſpirit 

Govern'd a wolf, who, hang'd for human ſlaughter, 

Even from the gallows did his fell foul fleet, 

And, whilſt thou lay'ſt in thy unhallow'd dam, 

Infus'd itſelf in thee ; for thy deſires 

Are wolfiſh, bloody, ſtarv'd and ravenous. 


Shy. Till thou can'ft rail the ſeal from off my bond, 


Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak fo loud: 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureleſs ruin.—I ſtand here for law. 

Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court ;— 
Where is he? 

Ner. He attendeth here hard by, 

To know your anſwer, whether you'll admit him. 


Duke, With all my heart: — ſome three or four of you, 
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Go give him courteous conduct to this place.— 
Mean time, the court ſhall hear Bellario's letter. 


[Clerk reads.] Your grace ſhall underſtand, that, at the 
receipt of your letter, I am very fick: but in the inſtant that 
your meſſenger came, in loving viſitation was with me a young 
doctor of Rome, his name is Balthaſar: I acquainted him with 
the cauſe in controverſy betaueen the Few and Antonio the mer - 
chant : wwe turn'd o'er many books together: he is furniſh'd with 
my opinion ; which, better d with his own learning, (the great- 
neſs whereof I cannot enough commend,) comes with him, at 
my importunity, to fill up your grace's requeſt in my ſtead. I 
beſeech you, let his lack of years be no impediment to let him lack 
a reverend eftimation ; for I never knew ſo young a body with 
fo old a head, I leave him to your gracious acceptance, whoſe 

trial ſhall better publiſh his commendation. 


Duke. You hear the learn'd Bellario, what he writes : 
And here, I take it, is the doctor come.— 


Enter PoRTIA, dreſſed like a doctor of laws. 


Give me your hand: Came you from old Bellario ? 
Por. I did, my lord. 
Duke. You are welcome : take your place. 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this preſent queſtion in the court ? 
Por. I am informed throughly of the cauſe. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew ? 
Duke. Antonio and old Shylock, both ſtand forth, 
Por. Is your name Shylock ? 
Shy. Shylock is my name. 
Por. Of a ſtrange nature is the ſuit you follow; 


Yet 
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Vet in ſuch rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you, as you do proceed. — 


You ſtand within his danger, do you not 27 0 ANTONIO, 
Ant. Ay, ſo he ſays. 


Por. Do you confeſs the bond ? 
Ant. I do. 
Por. Then muſt the Jew be merciful. 


Shy. On what compulſion muſt I? tell me that. 
Por. The quality of mercy is not ſtrain'd; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath: it is twice bleſs'd ; 

It bleſſeth him that gives, and him that takes: 

'Tis mightieſt in the mightieſt ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown: 

His ſcepter ſhows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majeſty, 

Wherein doth fit the dread and fear of kings; 

But mercy is above this ſcepter*d ſway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himſelf 

And earthly power doth then ſhow likeſt God's 85 

When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though juſtice be thy plea, conſider this. — 

That, in the courſe of juſtice, none of us 

Should ſee ſalvation: we do pray for mercy; 

And that ſame prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. I have ſpoke thus much, 

To mitigate the juſtice of thy plea; 

Which if thou follow, this ſtri&t court of Venice 

Muſt needs give ſentence *gainſt the merchant there. 
Shy. My deeds upon my head ! I crave the law, 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond. | 
Por. Is he not able to diſcharge the money ? 
Baſſ. Yes, here I tender it for him in the court ; 

F 3 
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Vea, twice the ſum : if that will not ſuffice, 

T will be bound to pay it ten times o'er, 

On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart : 

If this will not ſuffice, it muſt appear 

That malice bears down truth. And I beſeech you, 
Wreſt once the law to your authority: 

To do a great right, do a little wrong; 

And curb this cruel devil of his wall. 

Por. It muſt not be; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree eſtabliſhed : | 
*T will be recorded for a precedent ; 

And many an error, by the ſame example, 
Will ruſh into the ſtate : it cannot be. 

Shy. A Daniel come to judgement! yea, a Daniel !— 
O wiſe young judge, how do I honour thee ! 

Por. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 

Shy. Here 'tis, moſt reverend doctor, here it is. 

Por. Shylock, there's thrice thy money offer'd thee, 

Shy. An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven ; 
Shall I lay perjury upon my ſoul ? 

No, not for Venice. 

Por. Why, this bond is forfeit ; 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of fleſh, to be by him cut off 
Neareſt the merchant's heart :—Be merciful ; 
Take thrice thy money; bid me tear the bond. 
Shy, When it is paid according to the tenour.— 
It doth appear, you are a worthy judge 
You know the law, your expoſition 
Hath been moſt ſound: I charge you by the law, 
| Whereof you are a well-deſerving pillar, 
Proceed to judgement : by my ſoul I ſwear, . 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me: I ſtay here on my bond, 


Ant. 
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Ant. Moſt heartily I do beſeech the court 
To give the judgement, 
Por. Why then, thus it is. 
You muſt prepare your boſom for his knife. 
Shy. O noble judge! O excellent young man ! 
Por. For the intent and purpoſe of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty, 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 
Shy. Tis very true: O wile and upright judge! 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks ! 
Por. Therefore, lay bare your boſom. | 
Shy. Ay, his breaſt ; 
So ſays the bond ;—Doth it not, noble judge ?— 
Neareſt his heart, thoſe are the very words. 
Por. It is ſo, Are there balance here, to weigh 
The fleſh ? 
Shy. I have them ready. 
Por. Have by ſome ſurgeon, Shylock, on your charge, 
To ſtop his wounds, leſt he do bleed to death. 
Shy. Is it ſo nominated in the bond ? 
Por. It is not ſo expreſs'd ; But what of that? 
*Twere good, you do ſo much for charity. 
Shy. I cannot find it; 'tis not in the bond. 
Por. Come, merchant, have you any thing to ſay? 
Ant. But little; I am arm'd, and well prepar*'d,— 
Give me your hand, Baſſanio; fare you well! 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you ; 
For herein fortune ſhows herſelf more kind 
Than is her cuſtom : it is ſtill her uſe, 
To let the wretched man out-live his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow, 
An age of poverty; from which lingering penance 
Of ſuch a miſery doth ſhe cut me off. 
Commend me to your honourable wife 
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Tell her the proceſs of Antonio's end, 
Say, how I lov'd you, ſpeak me fair in death; 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge, 
Whether Baſſanio had not once a love. 
Repent not you that you ſhall loſe your friend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt; 
For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
I'll pay it inſtantly with all my heart. 
Ball. Antonio, I am married to a wife, 
Which 1s as dear to me as life itſelf ; 
But life itſelf, my wife, and all the world, 
Are not with me eſteem'd above thy life: 
I would loſe all, ay, facrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 
Por. Your wite would give you little thanks for that, 
If ſhe were by, to hear you make the offer. 
Gra. I have a wife, whom, I proteſt, I love; 
I would ſhe were in heaven, ſo ſhe could 
Entreat ſome power to change this curriſh Jew. 
Ner. Tis well you offer it behind her back; 
The wiſh would make elſe an unquiet houſe. 
Shy. Theſe be the chriſtian huſbands: I have a daughter ; 
*Would, any of the ſtock of Barrabas 
Had been her huſband, rather than a Chriſtian! [Aſide. 
We trifle time ; I pray thee, purſue ſentence. 
Por. A pound of that ſame merchant's fleſh is thine z 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 
Shy. Moſt rightful judge! 
Por. And you mult cut this fleſh from off his breaſt ; 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. 
Shy. Moſt learned judge ! A ſentence ; come, prepare. 
Por. Tarry a little there is ſomething elſe.— 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 
The words expreſsly are, a pound of fleſh: 
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Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of le; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou doſt ſhed 

One drop of chriſtian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiſcate 

Unto the ſtate of Venice. 

Gra. O upright judge Mark, Jow O learned judge! 

Shy. Is that the law? 

Por, Thyſelf ſhalt ſee the act: 
For, as thou urgeſt juſtice, be aſſur'd, | 
Thou ſhalt have juſtice, more than thou deſir'ſt. 

Gra, O learned judge !—Mark, Jew;—a learned judge! 

Shy. I take this offer then ;—pay the bond thrice, 
And let the Chriſtian go. 

... Here is the money. 

Por. Soft; . 

The Jew ſhall have all juſtice ;z—ſoft no haſte;— 
He ſhall have nothing but the penalty. 

Gra. O Jew! an upright judge, a learned judge! 

Por. Therefore, prepare thee to cut off the fleſh, 
Shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou leſs, nor more, 
But juſt a pound of fleſh : if thou tak'ſt more, 

Or leſs, than a juſt pound, —be it but ſo much 
As makes it light, or heavy, in the ſubſtance, 

Or the diviſion of the twentieth part 

Of one poor icruple ; nay, if the ſcale do turn 


But in the eſtimation of a hair, — 


Thou dieſt, and all thy goods are confiſcate, 
Gra. A ond Daniel, a Daniel, Jew! 
Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 
Por. Why doth the Jew pauſe? take thy forfeiture. 
Shy. Give me my principal, and let me go. 
Baff. J have it ready for thee ; here it is. 
Por. He hath refus'd it in the open court; 
He ſhall have merely juſtice, and his bond, 
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Gra. A Daniel, ſtill ſay I; a ſecond Daniel! 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 
Shy. Shall I not have barely my principal ? 
Por. Thou ſhalt have nothing but the forfeiture, 
To be fo taken at thy peril, Jew. 
Shy. Why then the devil give him good of it! 
I'll ſtay no longer queſtion, 
Por. Tarry, Jew; 
The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice, — 
If it be prov'd againſt an alien, 
That by dire&, or indirect attempts, 
He ſeek the life of any citizen, 
The party, gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall ſeize one half his goods; the other half 


Comes to the privy coffer of the ſtate; 


And the offender's life lies in the mercy 

Of the duke only, gainſt all other voice. 

In which predicament, I ſay, thou ſtand'ſt: 

For it appears by manifeſt proceeding, 

That, indirectly, and directly too, 

Thou haſt contriv'd againſt the very life 

Of the defendant ; and thou haſt incurr'd 

The danger formerly by me rehears'd. 

Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 
Gra. Beg, that thou may'ft have leave to bang thyſelf ; 

And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the ſtate, 

Thou haſt not left the value of a cord ; 

Therefore, thou muſt be hang'd at the ſtate's charge. 
Duke. That thou ſhalt ſee the difference of our ſpirit, 

I pardon thee thy life before thou aſk it: 

For half thy wealth, it is Antonio's ; 

The other half comes to the general ſtate, 

Which humbleneſs may drive unto a fine. 
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Por. Ay, for the ſtate; not for Antonio. 

Shy. Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that: 
You take my houſe, when you do take the prop 
That doth ſuſtain my houſe ; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live, 

Por. What mercy can you render him, Antonio? 

Gra, A halter gratis; nothing elſe, for God's ſake, 

Ant. So pleaſe my lord the duke, and all the court, 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods ; 

I am content, ſo he will let me have 
The other half in uſe,—to render it, 
Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately ſtole his daughter. 
Two things provided more,— That, for this favour, 
He preſently become a Chriſtian 
The other, that he do record a gift, 
Here in the court, of all he dies poſleſs'd, 
Unto his ſon Lorenzo, and his daughter. 

Duke, He ſhall do this; or elſe I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 

Por. Art thou contented, Jew? what doſt thou fay ? 

Shy. J am content. | 

Por. Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 

Shy. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence ; 

I am not well; ſend the deed after me, 
And I will ſign it, 

Duke. Get thee gone, but do it. 

Gra, In chriſtening thou ſhalt have two godfathers 
Had I been judge, thou ſhould'ſ have had ten more, 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. 
| [Exit SHYLOCK, 
Duke. Sir, I entreat you home with me to dinner. 

Por. I humbly do deſire your grace of pardon ; 
I muſt 
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J muſt away this night toward Padua, 
And it 1s meet, I preſently ſet forth. 

Duke. I am ſorry, that your leiſure ſerves you not. 
Antonio, gratify this gentleman 
For, in my mind, you are much bound to him. | 

[Exeunt Duke, Magnificoes, and Train. 

Baſſ. Moſt worthy gentleman, I and my friend, 
Have by your wiſdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, 

Three thouſand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your courteous pains withal. 

Ant. And ftand indebted, over and above, 
In love and ſervice to you evermore. 

Por. He is well paid, that is well ſatisfied ; 
And J, delivering you, am ſatisfied, 

And therein do account myſelf well paid ; 
My mind was never yet more mercenary. 

I pray you, know me, when we meet again; 
I wiſh you well, and ſo I take my leave. 

Baſſ. Dear fir, of force J muſt attempt you further; 
Take ſome remembrance of us, as a tribute, 

Not as a fee : grant me two things, I pray you, 
Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 

Por, You preſs me far, and therefore I will yield. 
Give me your gloves, I'll wear them for your ſake ; 
And, for your love, I'll take this ring from you: — 
Do not draw back your hand; I'll take no more; 

And you in love ſhall not deny me this. 
Ba. This ring, good fir,—alas, it is a trifle ; 
I will not ſhame myſelf to give you this, 
Por. T will have nothing elſe but only this; 
And now, methinks, I have a mind to it. 
oy There's more depends on this, than on the value. 
T he 
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The deareſt ring in Venice will I give you, 
And find it out by proclamation ; 
Only for this, I pray you, pardon me. 
Por. I ſee, fir, you are liberal in offers : 
You taught me firſt to beg; and now, methinks, 
You teach me how a beggar ſhould be anſwer'd. 
Baſ. Good fir, this ring was given me by my wife; 
And, when ſhe put it on, ſhe made me vow, 
That I ſhould neither ſell, nor give, nor loſe it. 
Por. That *ſcuſe ferves many men to ſave their gifts. 
An if your wife be not a mad woman, 
And know how well I have deſerv'd this ring, 
She would not hold out enemy for ever, 
For giving it to me. Well, peace be with you! 
FExeunt PORTIA and NERISSA. 
Ant. My lord Baſſanio, let him have the ring; 
Let his deſervings, and my love withal, 
Be valued *gainſt your wife's commandement. 
Baſſ. Go, Gratiano, run and overtake him, 
Give him the ring; and bring him, if thou can'ſt, 
Unto Antonio's houſe :—away, make haſte. | 
| [Exit GRATIANO, 
Come, you and I will thither preſently ; 
And in the morning early will we both 
Fly toward Belmont : Come, Antonio. [Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
The ſame, A Street. 


Enter PORTIA and NERISSA. 


Por. Enquire the jew's houſe out, give him this deed, 
And let him ſign it; we'll away to-night, 
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And be a day before our huſbands home : 
This deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo. 


Enter GRATIANO, 


Gra, Fair fir, you are well overtaken : 
My lord Baſſanio, upon more advice, 
Hath ſent you here this ring ; and doth entreat 
Your company at dinner. 
Por. That cannot be: 
This ring I do accept moſt thankfully, 
And ſo, I pray you, tell him: Furthermore, 
I pray you, ſhow my youth old Shylock's houſe, 
Gra. That will I do, 
Ner. Sir, I would ſpeak with you :— 


I'll fee if I can get my huſband's ring, [to PORTIA. 


Which I did make him ſwear to keep for ever. 
Por. Thou may'ſt, I warrant : We ſhall have old ſwearing, 
That they did give the rings away to men; 
But we'll outface them, and outſwear them too. 
Away, make haſte ; thou know'ſt where I will tarry. 
Ar. Come, 0a fir, will you ſhow me to this houſe ? 
[ Exeunt. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 


Belmont. Avenue to Portia's Houſe, 


Enter Lo RENZO and JESSICA, 


79 


Lor. The moon ſhines bright :—In ſuch a night as this, 


When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
And they did make no noiſe ; in ſuch a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 
And ſigh'd his ſoul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Creſſid lay that night. 

Jeſ. | In ſuch a night, 
Did Thiſbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew; | 
And ſaw the lion's ſhadow ere himſelf, 

And ran diſmay'd away. 

Loy. In ſuch a night, 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild ſea-banks, and wav'd her love 
To come again to Carthage. | 

Jeſ. In ſuch a night, 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old Æſon. | 

Lor. In ſuch a night, 
Did Jeſſica ſteal from the wealthy Jew 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice, 
As far as Belmont. 

Jeſ. And in ſuch a night, 

Did young Lorenzo ſwear he lov'd her well; 
Stealing her ſoul with many vows of faith, 
And ne'er a true one. 
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Lor. And in ſuch a night, 
Did pretty Jeſſica, like a little ſhrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

Jeſ. I would out- night you, did no body come; 
But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 


Enter à Servant. 


Lor. Who comes ſo faſt in ſilence of the night ? 
Serv. A friend, 
Lor. A friend? what friend? your name, I pray you, 
friend ? 
Serv. Stephano is my name; and I bring word, 
My miſtreſs will before the break of day 
Be here at Belmont: ſhe doth ſtray about 
By holy croſſes, where ſhe kneels and prays 


For happy wedlock hours. 
Lor. Who comes with her ? 


Serv. None, but a holy hermit, and her maid. 
I pray you, is my maſter yet return'd ? 

Lor. He is not, nor we have not heard from him.— 
But go we in, I pray thee, Jeſſica, 


And ceremoniouſly let us prepare 
Some welcome for the miſtreſs of the houſe. 


5 Enter LAUNCELOT. 
Jaun. Sola, ſola, wo ha, ho, ſola, ſola! 
Lor. Who calls? : | 
: Laun. Sola! did you ſee maſter Lorenzo, and miſtreſs 
: | Lorenzo! ſola, foh! 


| | Lor. Leave hollaing, man; here, 


N Laun. Sola! where? where? 


| | Lor. Here, a SIND 
$ Laun, 
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Laun. Tell him, there's a poſt come from my maſter, 
with his horn full of good news ; my maſter will be here 
ere morning. [ Exit. 

Lor. Sweet ſoul, let's in, and there expect their coming. 
And yet no matter; Why ſhould we go in? 

My friend Stephäno, ſignify, I pray you, 
Within the houſe, your miſtreſs is at hand; 
And bring your mulick forth into the air.— 

[Exit Servant. 
How ſweet the moon- light ſteeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we ſit, and let the ſounds of muſick 
Creep in our ears ; ſoft ſtillneſs, and the night, 
Become the touches of ſweet harmony. 
Sit, Jeſſica : Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb, which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims: 
Such harmony is in immortal ſouls; 
But, whilſt this muddy veſture of decay 
Doth groſsly cloſe it in, we cannot hear it,— 


Enter Muſicians. 


Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn ; 
With ſweeteſt touches pierce your miſtreſs ear, 
And draw her home with muſick. 
Jeſ. J am never merry, when I hear ſweet muſick. 
[ Muſick. 
Lor. The reaſon is, your ſpirits are attentive : 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
G If 
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If they but hear perchance a trumpet ſound, 

Or any air of muſick touch their ears, 

You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze, 

By the ſweet power of muſick: Therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones, and floods ; 
Since naught ſo ſtockiſh, hard, and full of rage, 
But muſick for the time doth change his nature: 
The man that hath no muſick in himſelf, 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 

Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ; 

The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no ſuch man be truſted. Mark the muſick. 


Enter PORT1a and NERISSA, at à diſtance. 


Por. That light we ſee, is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. 
Ner. When the moon ſhone, we did not ſee the candle. 
Por. So doth the greater glory dim the leſs :; 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Muſick! hark! 
| Ner. It is your muſick, madam, of the houſe. 
Por, Nothing is good, I ſee, without reſpect ; 
Methinks, it ſounds much ſweeter than by day. 
Ner. Silence beſtows that virtue on it, madam. 
Por. The crow doth ſing as ſweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
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No better a muſician than the wren. 
How many things by ſeaſon ſeaſon'd are 
To their right praiſe, and true perfection — 
Peace, hoa! the moon ſleeps with Endymion, 
And would not be awak'd ! [ Muſick ceaſes, 
1 That is the voice, 
Or I am much deceiv'd, of Portia. 
Por. He knows me, as the blind man knows the cuckoo, 
By the bad voice, | 
Lor, Dear lady, welcome home. 
Por. We have been praying for our huſbands? welfare, 
Which ſpeed, we hope, the better for our words, 
Are they return'd ? 
Lor. Madam, they are not yet; 
But there is come a meſſenger before, 
To ſignify their coming. 
. Go in, Neriſſa, 
Give order to my ſervants, that they take 
No note at all of our being abſent hence 
Nor you, Lorenzo ;—Jefſica, nor you. [A tucket ſounds, 
Lor. Your huſband is at hand, I hear his trumpet : 
We are no telltales, madam ; fear you not. 
Por. This night, methinks, is but the daylight ſick, 
It looks a little paler tis a day, 
Such as the day is when the ſun is hid. 


Enter BAss AM 10, ANTONIO, GRATIANO, aud their 
folloauers. 


Baſſ. We ſhould hold day with the Antipodes, 
If you would walk in abſence of the ſun. 
Por. Let me give light, but let me not be light; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy huſband, 
G 2 And 
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And never be Baſſanio ſo for me; 
But God ſort all !—You are welcome home, my lord. 

Baſſ. I thank you, madam: give welcome to my friend. 
This is the man, this is Antonio, 
To whom I am ſo infinitely bound. 

Por. You ſhould in all ſenſe be much bound to him, 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 

Ant. No more than I am well acquitted of. 

Por. Sir, you are very welcome to our houle : 
It muſt appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I ſcant this breathing courteſy. 

| [GRATIANO and NER1S5SA ſeem to talk apart. 

Gra. By yonder moon, I ſwear, you do me wrong; 
In faith, I gave it to the judge's clerk : 
Would he were gelt that had it, for my part, 
Since you do take it, love, ſo much at heart. 

Por. A quarrel, ho, already? what's the matter ? 

Gra. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That ſhe did give me ; whoſe poly was 
For all the world, like cutler's. poetry 
Upon a knife, Lowe me, and leave me not, 

Ner. What talk you of the poly, or the value? 
You ſwore to me, when I did give it you, 
That you would wear it till your hour of death; 
And that it ſhould he with you in your grave: 
Though not for me, yet for your vehement oaths, 
You ſhould have been reſpective, and have kept it. 
Gave it a judge's clerk !—but well I know, 
The clerk will ne'er wear hair on his face, that had it. 

Gra, He will, an if he live to be a man. 

Ner. Ay, if a woman live to be a man. 

Gra. Now, by this hand, I gave it to a youth,— 


A kind of boy; a little ſcrubbed boy, 


No higher than thyſelf, the judge's clerk ; - 
3 A prating 
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A prating boy, that begg'd it as a fee; 
I could not for my heart deny it him. 
Por. You were to blame, I muſt be plain with you, 
To part ſo ſlightly with your wife's firſt gift; 
A thing ſtuck on with oaths upon your finger, 
And riveted ſo with faith unto your fleſh. 
I gave my love a ring, and made him ſwear 
Never to part with it; and here he ſtands ; 
I dare be ſworn for him, he would not leave it, 
Nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world maſters. Now, in faith, Gratiano, 
You give your wife too v ind a cauſe of grief; 
An 'twere to me, I ſhouk. oe mad at it. 
Baſſ. Why, I were belt to cut my left hand off, 
And ſwear, I loſt the ring defending it. [ 4/ide, 
Gra. My lord Baſſanio gave his ring away | 
Unto the judge that begg'd it, and, indeed, 
Deſerv'd it too; and then the boy, his clerk, 
That took ſome pains in writing, he begg'd mine: 
And neither man, nor maſter, would take aught 
But the two rings. 
Por. What ring gave you, my lord ? 
Not that, I hope, which you receiv'd of me. 
Baſſ. If I could add a lie unto a fault, 
I would deny it; but you ſee, my finger 
Hath not the ring upon it, it is gone. 
Por. Even ſo void is your falſe heart of truth. 
By heaven, I will ne'er come in your bed 
Until I ſee the ring. 


Ner. Nor I in yours, 
Till I again ſee mine. 
Baſ. Sweet Portia, 


If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
If you did know for whom I gave the ring, 


* 
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And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 
When naught would be accepted but the ring, 
You would abate the ſtrength of your diſpleaſure, 
Por. If you had known the virtue of the ring, 
Or half her worthineſs that gave the ring, 
Or your own honour to contain the ring, 
You would not then have parted with the ring. 
What man 1s there ſo much unreaſonable, 
Tf you had pleas'd to have defended it 
With any terms of zeal, wanted the modeſty 
To urge the thing held as a ceremony ? 
Neriſſa teaches me what to believe; 
I'll die for't, but ſome woman had the ring. 
Ball. No, by mine honour, madam, by my ſoul, 
No woman had it, but a civil doctor, 
Which did refuſe three thouſand ducats of me, 
And begg'd the ring; the which I did deny him, 
And ſuffer'd him to go diſpleas'd away; 
Even he that had held up the very life 
Of my dear friend. What ſhould I ſay, ſweet lady? 
J was enforc'd to ſend it after him; 
I was beſet with ſhame and courteſy ; 
My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much beſmear it: Pardon me, good lady; 
For, by theſe bleſſed candles of the night, 
Had you been there, I think, you would have begg'd 
The ring of me to give the worthy doctor. 
Por. Let not that doctor e er come near my houſe : 
Since he hath got the jewel that I lov'd, 
And that which you did ſwear to keep for me, 
I will become as liberal as you ; 
I'll not deny him any thing I have, 
No, not my body, nor my huſband's bed: 
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Know him I ſhall, I am well ſure of it: 
Lie not a night from home ; watch me, like Argus : 
If you do not, if I be left alone, 
Now, by mine honour, which is yet my own, 
I'll have that doctor for my bedfellow. 
Ner. And I his clerk ; therefore be well advis'd, 
How you do lcave me to mine own protection. 
Gra. Well, do you ſo: let not me take him then; 
For, if I do, I'll mar the young clerk's pen. 
Ant. JI am the unhappy ſubject of theſe quarrels. 
Por. Sir, grieve not you; You are welcome notwith- 
ſtanding. 
Baſſ. Portia, forgive me this enforced wrong; 
And, in the hearing of theſe many friends, 
I ſwear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes, 
Wherein I ſee myſelf, —— 
Por. Mark you but that ! 
In both my eyes he doubly ſees himſelf : 
In each eye, one: —ſwear by your double ſelf, 
And-there's an oath of credit, | 
Baſ.. Nay, but hear me: 
Pardon this fault, and by my ſoul I ſwear, 
I never more will break an oath with thee. 
Ant, I once did lend my body for his wealth ; 
Which, but for him that had your huſband's ring, 
; [To PORTIA, 
Had quite miſcarried : I dare be bound again, 
My ſoul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith adviſedly. 
Por. Then you ſhall be his ſurety : Give him this ; 
And bid him keep it better than the other. 
Ant. Here, lord Baſſanio; ſwear to keep this ring. 
Baſſ. By heaven, it is the ſame I gave the doctor! 
G 4 Por. 
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Por. I had it of him: pardon me, Baſſanio; 
For by this ring the doctor lay with me. 
Ner. And pardon me, my gentle Gratiano 
For that fame ſcrubbed boy, the doctor's clerk, 
In lieu of this, laſt night did lie with me. 
Gra. Why, this is like the mending of highways 
In ſummer, where the ways are fair enough : 
What! are we cuckolds, ere we have deſerv'd it? 
Por. Speak not ſo groſsly.—You are all amaz'd ; 
Here is a letter, read it at your leiſure 
It comes from Padua, from Bellario : 
There you ſhall find, that Portia was the doctor; 
Neriſſa there, her clerk : Lorenzo here 
Shall witneſs, I ſet forth as ſoon as you, 
And but even now return'd ; I have not yet 
Enter'd my houſe.—Antonio, you are welcome; 
And I have better news in ſtore for you, 
Than you expect: unſeal this letter ſoon ; 
There you ſhall find, three of your argoſies 
Are richly come to harbour ſuddenly : 
You ſhall not know by what . accident 
I chanced on this letter. 
Ant. I am dumb. 
Baſſ. Were you the doctor, and I knew you not? 
Gra. Were you the clerk, that is to make me cuckold? 
Ner. Ay; but the clerk, that never means to do it, 
Unleſs he live until he be a man. 
Boſſ. Sweet doctor, you ſhall be my bedfellow ; 
When I am abſent, then lie with my wife, 
Ant. Sweet lady, you have given me life, and living ; 
For here I read for certain, that my ſhips 
Are fafely come to road. 
Por. How now, Lorenzo ? 
My clerk hath ſome good comforts too for you. 


Ner. 
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Ner. Ay, and I'll give them him without a fee, 
There do I give to you, and ſeſſica, 
From the rich Jew, a ſpecial deed of gift, 
After his death, of all he dies poſſeſs'd of. 
Lor. Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of ſtarved people. 
Por. It is almoſt morning, 
And yet I am ſure, you are not ſatisfied 
Of theſe events at full: Let us go in; 
And charge us there upon intergatories, 
And we will anſwer all things faithfully. 
Gra. Let it be ſo: The firit intergatory, 
That my Neriſſa ſhall be ſworn on, is, 
Whether till the next night ſhe had rather ſtay! 
Or go to bed now, being two.hours to-day : 
But were the day come, I ſhould wiſh it dark, 
That I were couching with the doctor's clerk, 
Well, while I live, I'll fear no other thing 
80 ſore, as keeping ſafe Neriſſa's ring. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


S you LIXE Ir was certainly borrowed, if we believe Dr. 

Grey and Mr. Upton, from the Coke's Tale of Gamelyn ; which 

by the way was not printed till a century afterward : when in 

truth the old bard, who was no hunter of MS. contented himſelf 

ſolely with Lodge's Roſalynd, or Euphues* Golden Legacye, 4to. 
1590. FARMER. 

Shakſpeare has followed Lodge's novel more exactly than is his 
general cuſtom when he is indebted to ſuch worthleſs originals ; 
and has ſketched ſome of his principal characters, and borrowed 
a few expreſſions from it. His imitations, &c. however, are in 
general too inſignificant to merit tranſcription. 

It ſhould be obſerved that the characters of Jaques, the Clown, 
and Audrey, are entirely of the poet's own formation. 

Although I have never met with any edition of this comedy 
before the year 1623, it is evident, that ſuch a publication was at 
leaſt deſigned. At the beginning of the ſecond volume of the 
entries at Stationers* Hall, are placed two leaves of irregular pro- 
Hibitions, notes, &c. Among theſe are the following: 


Aug. 4. 
« As you Like it, a book. « « X | 
40 Henry the Fift, a book. . « | to be ſaid,” 


„Comedy of Much Ado, a book. 
The dates ſcattered over theſe pages are from 1596 to 1615. 
STEEVENS, 


This comedy, I believe, was written in 16000 MaLon Ko 
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SiLViIus, 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


—— — 


DvuKE, living in exile. 

FREDERICK, brother to the Duke, and uſurper bf his dominions, 
AMIENS, Lords attending upon the Duke in his baniſh + 
JaqQuEs, } ment. 

LE BEaAv, a courtier attending upon Frederick: 

CHARLES, his wreſtler. 

OLIVER, 

JaQuEs, | Sons of Sir Rowland de Bois. : 
ORLANDO, | 

ADaM, 
DENNIS. 
'TTOUCHSTONE, à clown. 

Sir OLIVER MAR-TEXT, & Vicar. 


8 * Shepherds. 


WILLIAM, a country fellow, in love with Audrey, 
A perſon repreſenting Hymen. 


* Servants to Oliver. 


RoSALIND, daughter to the baniſhed Duke, 
CELIA, daughter to Frederick. | 
PHEBE, a ſhepherdeſs. 

AUDREY, a country wench, 


Lords belonging to the two Dukes 5 Pages, Foreſters, and olber 
Attendants. 


The SCENE lies, firſt, near Oliver's houſe ; afterwards, 
partly in the Uſurper's court, and partly in the Foreſt of 
Arden, 
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— 


Aer I. SCENE I. 


An Orchard, near Oliver's Houſe, 


Euter ORLANDO and ADAM. 


Orlandg. 


8 I remember, Adam, it was upon this faſhion be- 
queathed me: By will, but a poor thouſand crowns ; 

and, as thou ſay'ſt, charged my brother, on his bleſſing, 
to breed me well : and there begins my ſadneſs. My bro- 
ther Jaques he keeps at ſchool, and report ſpeaks goldenly 
of his profit: for my part, he keeps me ruſtically at home, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, ſtays me here at home unkept: 
For call you that keeping for a gentleman of my birth, 
that differs not from the ſtalling of an ox? His horſes are 
bred better; for, beſides that they are fair with their feed- 
ing, they are taught their manage, and to that end riders 
dearly hired : but I, his brother, gain nothing under him 
but growth; for the which his animals on his dunghills 
are as much bound to him as I. Belides this nothing 
that he ſo plentifully gives me, the ſomething that nature 
gave me, his countenance ſeems to take from me : he lets 
me feed with his hinds, bars me the place of a brother, 
and, as much as in him lies, mines my gentility with my 
education, This is it, Adam, that grieyes me; and the 
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ſpirit of my father, which I think is within me, begins to 
mutiny againſt this ſervitude : I will no longer endure it, 
though yet I know no wiſe remedy how to avoid it. 


Enter OLIVER. 


Adam. Yonder comes my maſter, your brother. 

Orl. Go apart, Adam, and thou ſhalt hear how he will 
ſhake me up. | 

Oli. Now, fir! what make you here? 

Orl. Nothing : I am not taught to make any thing. 

Oli. What mar you then, fir? 

Orl. Marry, fir, I am helping you to mar that which 
God made, a poor unworthy brother of yours, with idle- 
neſs. | | 

Oli. Marry, fir, be better employ'd, and be naught 
awhile. | » | 

Orl, Shall I keep your hogs, and eat huſks with them ? 
What prodigal portion have I ſpent, that I ſhould come 
to ſuch penury ? 

Oli. Know you where you are, fir ? 

Orl. O, fir, very well : here in your orchard, 

Oli. Know you before whom, fir ? 

Orl, Ay, better than he I am before knows me. I 
know, you are my eldeſt brother; and, in the gentle con- 
dition of blood, you ſhould ſo know me: The courteſy 
of nations allows you my better, in that you are the firſt- 
born; but the ſame tradition takes not away my blood, 
were there twenty brothers betwixt us: I have as much 
of my father in me, as you; albeit, I confeſs, your 
coming before me is nearer to his reverence, 

Oli, What, boy! 

Orl. Come, come, elder brother, you are too young in 
this. 


Oli. 
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Oli. Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain? 

Orl. I am no villain: I am the youngeſt ſon of fir Row- 
land de Bois; he was my father; and he is thrice a villain, 
that ſays, ſuch a father begot villains: Wert thou not my 
brother, I would not take this hand from thy throat, till 
this other had pulled out thy tongue for ſaying fo; thou 
haſt railed on thyſelf, | 

Adam. Sweet maſters, be patient; for your father's re- 
membrance, be at accord. 

Oli. Let me go, I ſay. 

Orl. I will not, till I pleaſe : you hall hear me. My 
father charged you in his will to give me good education : 
you have trained me like a peaſant, obſcuring and hiding 
from me all gentleman-hke qualities: the ſpirit of my 
father grows ſtrong in me, and I will no longer endure 
it : therefore allow me ſuch exerciſes as may become a 
gentleman, or give me the poor allottery my father left 
me by teſtament ; with that I will go buy my fortunes. 

Oli. And what wilt thou do ? beg, when that 1s ſpent ? 
Well, fir, get you in: I will not long be troubled with 
you : you ſhall have ſome part of your will: I pray you, 
leave me. 

Orl. J will no further offend you than becomes me for 
my good. 

Oli. Get you with him, you old dog. 

Adam. Is old dog my reward ? Moſt true, I have loſt 
my teeth in your ſervice. Gd be with my old maſter! he 
would not have ſpoke ſuch a word. | 

[Exeunt ORLANDO and ADAM. 
Oli. Is it even ſo? begin you to grow upon me ? I will 


pbyſick your rankneſs, and yet give no thouſand crowns 
neither. Hola, Dennis ! 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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Enter DENNIS, 


Den. Calls your worſhip ? 
Oli. Was not Charles, the duke's wreſtler, here to ſpeak 
with me? 

Den. So pleaſe you, he is here at the door, and impor- 
tunes acceſs to you, | 
Oli. Call him in. [Exit DENNIS. I Twill be a good 

way; and to-morrow the wreſtling is. 


Enter CHARLES. 


Cha. Good morrow to your worſhip. 

Oli. Good monſieur Charles !—what's the new news at 
the new court ? 

Cha. There's no news at the court, fir, but the old 
news: that is, the old duke is baniſhed by his younger 
brother the new duke; and three or four loving lords have 
put themſelves into voluntary exile with him, whoſe lands 
and revenues enrich the new duke; therefore he gives 
them good leave to wander. 

Oli. Can you tell, if Roſalind, the duke's daughter, be 


| baniſhed with her father. 


Cha. O, no; for the duke's daughter, her couſin, "Y 
loves her,—being ever from their cradles bred together, — 
that ſhe would have followed her exile, or have died to 
ſtay behind her. She 1s at the court, and no leſs beloved 
of her uncle than his own daughter; and never two ladie 
loved as they do. 

Oli. Where will the old duke live? 

Cha. They ſay, he 1s already in the foreſt of Arden, 
and a many merry men with him; and there they live like 


the old Robin Hood of England: they ſay, many young 


gentlemen 
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gentlemen flock to him every day ; and fleet the time care- 
leſsly, as they did in the golden world. 

Oli. What, you wreſtle to-morrow before the new 
duke ? 

Cha. Marry, do I, fir; and I came to acquaint you 
with a matter. I am given, fir, ſecretly to underſtand, 
that your younger brother, Orlando, hath a diſpoſition to 
come in diſguis'd againſt me to try a fall: 'To-morrow, 
fir, I wreſtle for my credit ; and he that eſcapes me with- 
out ſome broken limb, ſhall acquit him well. Your bro- 
ther is but young, and tender; and, for your love, I 
would be loth to foil him, as I muſt, for my own honour, 
if he come in : therefore, out of my love to you, I came 
hither to acquaint you withal ; that either you might ſtay 
him from his intendment, or brook ſuch diſgrace well as 
he ſhall run into; in that it is a thing of his own ſearch, 
and altogether againſt my will. 

Oli. Charles, I thank thee for thy love to me, which 
thou ſhalt find I will moſt kindly requite. I had myſelf 
notice of my brother's purpoſe herein, and have by under- 
hand means laboured to diſſuade him from it; but he is 
reſolute. I'll tell thee, Charles,—it is the ſtubborneſt 
young fellow of France; full of ambition, an envious 
emulator of every man's good parts, a ſecret and villainous 
contriver againſt me his natural brother; therefore uſe thy 
diſcretion ; I had as lief thou didſt break his neck as his 
finger: And thou wert beſt look to't; for if thou doſt 
him any flight diſgrace, or if he do not mightily grace 
himſelf on thee, he will practiſe againſt thee by poiſon, 
entrap thee by ſome treacherous device, and never leave 
thee till he hath ta'en thy life by ſome indirect means or 
other: for, I aſſure thee, and almoſt with tears I ſpeak it, 

there is not one ſo young and ſo villainous this day living. 
I ſpeak but brotherly of him; but ſhould I anatomize 
B 3 him 
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him to thee as he is, I muſt bluſh and weep, and thou 
muſt look pale and wonder. 

Cha. T am heartily glad I came hither to you : If he 
come to-morrow, I'll give him his payment: If ever he 
go alone again, I'll never wreſtle for prize more: And fo, 

God keep your worſhip ! [ Exit. 

Oli. Farewell good Charles.—Now will J ftir this game- 
ſer : I hope, I ſhall fee an end of him; for my ſoul, yet 
I know not why, hates nothing more than he. Yet he's 
gentle; never ſchool'd, and yet learned; full of noble de- 
vice; of all ſorts enchantingly beloved; and, indeed, ſo 
much in the heart of the world, and eſpecially of my own 
people, who beſt know him, that I am altogether miſ- 
priſed: but it ſhall not be ſo long; this wreſtler ſhall clear 
all: nothing remains, but that I kindle the boy thither, 
which now I'll go about, [ Exit. 


SCENE II. 
| A Lawn before the Duke's Palace, 


Enter ROSALIND and CELIA. 


Cel. I pray thee, Roſalind, ſweet my coz, be merry. 

| Roſ. Dear Celia, I ſhow more mirth than I am miſtreſs 
of; and would you yet I were merrier ? Unleſs you could 
teach me to forget a baniſhed father, you mult not learn 
me how to remember any extraordinary pleaſure. 

Cel. Herein, I ſee, thou loveſt me not with the full 
weight that I love thee ; if my uncle, thy baniſhed father, 
had baniſhed thy uncle, the duke my father, ſo thou hadſt 
been ſtill with me, I could have taught my love to take 
thy father for mine; ſo would'ſ thou, if the truth of thy 

love 
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love to me were ſo righteouſly temper'd as mine is to 
thee, | 

Ro. Well, I will forget the condition of my eſtate, to 
rejoice in yours. 

Cel. You know, my father hath no child but I, nor 
none is like to have; and, truly, when he dies, thou ſhalt 
be his heir: for what he hath taken away from thy father 
perforce, I will render thee again in affection ; by mine 
honour, I will; and when I break that oath, let me turn 
monſter ; therefore, my ſweet Roſe, my dear Roſe, be 
merry. 

Roſ. From henceforth I will, coz, and deviſe ſports : let 
me ſee; What think you of falling in love? 

Cel. Marry, I pr'ythee, do, to make ſport withal : but 
love no man in good earneſt; nor no further in ſport nei- 
ther, than with ſafety of a pure bluſh thou may'ſt in ho- 
nour come off again, 

Ro /. What ſhall be our ſport then? 

Cel. Let us fit and mock the good houſewife, Fortune, 
from her wheel, that her gifts may henceforth be beſtowed 
equally. 

Roſ. I would, we could do ſo; for her benefits are 
mightily miſplaced : and the bountiful blind woman doth 
moſt miſtake in her gifts to women, 

Cel. *Tis true: for thoſe, that ſhe makes fair, ſhe ſcarce 
makes honeſt ; and thoſe, that ſhe makes honeſt, ſhe makes 
very ill- favour'dly. 

Roſ. Nay, now thou goeſt from fortune's office to na- 
ture's: fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the 
lineaments of nature. | 


Enter TOUCHSTONE. 


Cel. No? When nature hath made a fair creature, may 
ſhe not by fortune fall into the fire? Though nature hath 
| B 4 given 
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given us wit to flout at fortune, hath not fortune ſent in 
this fool to cut off the argument ? 

Rof. Indeed, there is fortune too hard for nature; when 
fortune makes nature's natural the cutter off of nature's 
wit. 

Cel. Peradventure, this is not fortune's work neither, 
but nature's ; who perceiving our natural wits too dull to 
reaſon of ſuch goddeſſes, hath ſent this natural for our 
whetſtone : for always the dulneſs of the fool is the whet- 
ſtone of the wits. How now, wit? whither wander you? 

Touch, Miſtreſs, you muſt come away to your father. 

Cel. Were you made the meſſenger ? 

Touch. No, by mine honour ; but I was bid to come for 
vou. 

Rof. Where learned you that oath, fool? 

Touch, Of a certain knight, that ſwore by his honour 
they were good pancakes, and {wore by his honour the 
muſtard was naught : now, I'll ftand to it, the pancakes 
were naught, and the muſtard was good; and yet was not 
the knight forſworn. 

Cel. How prove you that, in the great heap of your 
knowledge ? 

Roſ. Ay, marry; now unmuzzle your wiſdom. 

Touch, Stand you both forth now: ſtroke your chains, 
and ſwear by your beards that I am a knave, 

Cel. By our beards, if we had them, thou art. 

Touch. By my knavery, if I had it, then I were : but 
if you ſwear by that that is not, you are not forſworn: no 
more was this knight, ſwearing by his honour, for he 
never had any; or if he had, he had ſworn it away, before 

ever he ſaw thoſe pancakes or that muſtard. 
Cel. Pr'ythee, who is't that thou mean'ſt ? 

Touch, One that old Frederick, your father, loves. 

Cel, My father's love is enough to honour him. Enough! 

ſpeak 
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ſpeak no more of him ; you'll be whip'd for taxation, one 
of theſe days. 

Touch, 'The more pity, that fools may not ſpeak wiſely, 
what wiſe men do fooliſhly. 

Cel. By my troth, thou ſay'ſt true: for ſince the little 
wit that fools have, was filenced, the little foolery, that 
wiſe men have, makes a great ſhow, Here comes Mon- 
ſieur Le Beau. 


Enter Lt BEAU. 


Roſ. With his mouth full of news. 

Cel. Which he will put on us, as pigeons feed their 
young. 

Roſ. Then ſhall we be news-cramm'd. | 

Cel. All the better; we ſhall be the more marketable, 
Bon jour, Monſteur Le Beau: What's the news? 

Le Beau. Fair princeſs, you have loſt much good ſport. 

Cel, Sport ? Of what colour ? | 
Le Beau. What colour, madam ? How ſhall I anſwer' 
you? | 

Roſ. As wit and fortune will. 

Touch, Or as the deſtinies decree, 

Cel. Well faid ; that was laid on with a trowel. 

Touch. Nay, if I keep not my rank, 

Roſ. Thou loſeſt thy old ſmell. 

Le Beau. You amaze me, ladies: I would have told you 
of good wreſtling, which you have loſt the ſight of. 

Roſ. Yet tell us the manner of the wreſtling. 

Le Beau. I will tell you the beginning, and, if it pleaſe 
your ladyſhips, you may ſec che end; for the beſt is yet 
to do; and here, where you are, they are coming to per- 
form it. | 

Cel. Well, —the beginning, that is dead and buried. 

Le Beau. 
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Le Beau. There comes an old man, and his three 
ſons, —— 

Cel. J could match this beginning with an old tale. 

Le Beau. Three proper young men of excellent growth. 
and pre ſence | 

Ro. With bills on their necks, —Be it known unto all 
men by theſe preſents, | 

Le Beau. The eldeſt of the three wreſtled with Charles, 
the duke's wreſtler ; which Charles in a moment threw 
him, and broke three of his ribs, that there is little hope 
of life in him: ſo he ſerved the ſecond, and ſo the third: 
Yonder they lie ; the poor old man, their father, making 
ſuch pitiful dole over them, that all the beholders take his 
part with weeping. _ 

Rof. Alas! Ws. 

Touch. But what is the ſport, monſieur, that the ladies 
have loſt ? 

Le Beau. Why, this that I ſpeak. of, 

Touch. Thus men may grow wiſer every day! it is the 
firſt time that ever I heard, breaking of ribs was ſport for 
ladies. 

Cel. Or I, I promiſe thee. 

Ref. But is there any elſe longs to ſee this broken mu- 
ſick in his ſides? is there yet another dotes upon rib- 
breaking? — Shall we ſee this wreſtling, coulin ? 

Le Beau. You muſt, if you ſtay here; for here is the 
place appointed for the wreſtling, and they are ready to 
perform it. 

Cel. Yonder, ſure, they are coming: Let us now ſtay 
and ſee it. 
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Flouriſh, Enter Duke FREDERICK, Lords, ORLANDO, 
CHARLES, and Attendants, 


Duke F. Come on; ſince the youth will not be entreat- 
ed, his own peril on his forwardneſs. | 

Roſ. Is yonder the man? 

Le Beau, Even he, madam. 

Cel. Alas, he 1s too young : yet he looks ſucceſsfully, 

Duke F. How now, daughter, and couſin ? are you crept 
hither to ſee the wreſtling ? 

Roſ. Ay, my liege; ſo pleaſe you give us leave, 

Duke F. You will take little delight in it, I can tell you, 
there 1s ſuch odds in the men : In pity of the challenger's 
youth, I would fain diſſuade him, but he will not be en- 
treated : Speak to him, ladies ; ſee if you can move him, 

Cel. Call him hither, good Monſieur Le Beau. 

Duke F. Do ſo; I'll not be by. [DUKE goes apart, 

Le Beau, Monſieur the challenger, the princeſſes call 
for you. 

Orl, J attend them, with all reſpect and duty. 

Roſ. Voung man, have you challenged Charles the 
wreſtler ? 

Orl. No, fair princeſs ; he is the general challenger; 1 
come but in, as others do, to try with him the ſtrength of 
my youth. | 
Cel. Young gentleman, your ſpirits are too bold for 
your years: You have ſeen cruel proof of this man's 
ſtrength : if you ſaw yourſelf with your eyes, or knew 
yourſelf with your judgment, the fear of your adventure 
would counſel you to a more equal enterpriſe. We pray 
you, for your own ſake, to embrace your own ſafety, and 
give over this attempt. 

Roſ. Do, young fir; your reputation ſhall not therefore 


be 
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be miſpriſed : we will make it our ſuit to the duke, that 
the wreſtling might not go forward. 

Orl. I beſeech you, puniſh me not with your hard 
thoughts; wherein I confeſs me much guilty, to deny ſo 
fair and excellent ladies any thing. But let your fair 
eyes, and gentle wiſhes, go with me to my trial: wherein 
if 1 be foiled, there is but one ſhamed that was never gra- 
cious; if killed, but one dead that is willing to be ſo: I 
ſhall do my friends no wrong, for I have none to lament 
me; the world no injury, for in it I have nothing; only 
in the world I fill up a place, which may be better fupplied 
when I have made it empty. 

Rof. The little ſtrength that I have, I would it were 
with you. 

Cel. And mine, to eke out hers. 

Roſ. Fare you well. Pray heaven, I be deceived in 
you ! 

Cel. Your heart's defires be with you! 

Cha. Come, where is this young gallant, that is ſo de- 
ſirous to he with his mother earth ? | | 

Orl. Ready, fir; but his will hath in it a more modeſt 
working. 

Duke F. You ſhall try but one fall. 

Gha, No, I warrant your grace; you ſhall not entreat 
him to a ſecond, that have ſo mightily perſuaded him from 
a firſt. | | | 

O7. Yon mean to mock me after; you ſhould not have 
mocked me before: but come your ways. 

Rog. Now, Hercules be thy ſpeed, young man! 

Cel. T would I were inviſible, to catch the ſtrong fellow 
by the leg. [CHARLES and ORLANDO wvreſte. 

Rof. O excellent young man 

Cel. If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who 
ſhould down, | {CHARLES ig thrown, Shout. 

| Duke F. 
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Duke F. No more, no more. 
Orl, Yes, I beſeech your grace; I am not yet well 
breathed, 
Duke F. How doſt thou, Charles? 
Le Beau, He cannot ſpeak, my lord, 
Duke F. Bear him away. (CHARLES 7s borne out, What 
is thy name, young man? 
Orl. Orlando, my liege; the youngeſt ſon of fir Row- 
land de Bois. 
Duke F. I would, thou hadſt been ſon to ſome man elle. 
The world eſteem'd thy father honourable, 
But I did find him ſtill mine enemy: 
Thou ſhould(t have better pleas'd me with this deed, 
Hadſt thou deſcended from another houſe. 
But fare thee well; thou art a-gallant youth; 
I would, thou hadſt told me of another father. 
[ Exeunt Duke FRED. Train, and LE BEAU. 
Cel. Were I my father, coz, would I do this? 
Orl. Jam more proud to be fir Rowland's fon, 
His youngeſt ſon ;—and would not change that calling, 
To be adopted heir to Frederick. 
Rof. My father lov'd fir Rowland as his foul, 
And all the world was of my tather's mind : 
Had I before known thus young man his ſon, 
I ſhould have given him tears unto entreaties, 
Ere he ſhould thus have ventur'd. 
Cel. Gentle couſin, 
Let us go thank him, and encourage him : 
My father's rough and envious diſpoſition 
Sticks me at hcart.—Sir, you have well deſerv'd: 
If you do keep your promiſes in love, 
But juſtly, as you have exceeded promiſe, 
Your miſtreſs thall be happy. | 
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Rof. Gentleman, 
[ Giving him a chain from her neck, 
Wear this for me; one out of ſuits with fortune; 
That could give more, but that her hand lacks means.— 
Shall we go, coz ? 
Cel, Ay :—Fare you well, fair gentleman. 
Orl. Can I not ſay, I thank you? My better parts 
Are all thrown down ; and that which here ſtands up, 
| Is but a.quintain, a mere lifeleſs block. 
'| Rof. He calls us back: My pride fell with my fortunes : 
Pl atk him what he would: — Did you call, fir ?— 
Sir, you have wreſtled well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies. 
Cel. Will you go, coz ? 
Ro. Have with you :—Fare you well. 
[Exeunt ROSALIND and CELIA. 
Orl. What paſſion hangs theſe weights upon my tongue 
I cannot ſpeak to her, yet ſhe urg'd conference, 


Re-enter LE BEAU. 


O poor Orlando! thou art overthrown ; 
Or Charles, or ſomething weaker, maſters thee, 
Le Beau. Good fir, I do in friendihip counſel you 
To leave this place: Albeit you have deſerv'd 
High commendation, true applauſe, and love; 
Yet ſuch 1s now the duke's condition, 
That he miſconſtrues all that you have done. 
The duke is humorous; what he is, indeed, 
More ſuits you to conceive, than me to ſpeak of. 
Orl. I thank you, fir: and, pray you, tell me this; 
Which of the two was daughter of the duke 
That here was at the wreſtling ? 
Le Beau. Neither his daughter, if we judge by manners 
3 But 
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But yet, indeed, the ſhorter is his daughter: 
The other is daughter to the baniſh'd duke, 
And here detain'd by her uſurping uncle, 
To keep his daughter company; whoſe loves 
Are dearer than the natural bond of ſiſters. 
But I can tell you, that of late this duke 
Hath ta'en diſpleaſure gainſt his gentle niece; 
Grounded upon no other argument, 
But that the people praiſe her for her virtues, 
And pity her for her good father's ſake; 
And, on my life, his malice *gainſ the lady 
Will ſuddenly break forth.—Sir, fare you well ; 
Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
I ſhall defire more love and knowledge of you. 

Orl. I reſt much bounden'to you: fare you well! 


[Exit LE BEAU, 
Thus muſt I from the ſmoke into the ſmother ; 


From tyrant duke, unto a tyrant brother ;— 
But heavenly Roſalind ! [Exit. 


SCENE III. 


A Room in the Palace. 


Enter CELIA and ROSALIND, 


Cel. Why, couſin; why, Roſalind ;—Cupid have mercy | 
— Not a word ? 


Roſ. Not one to throw at a dog. 


Cel. No, thy words are too precious to be caſt away 


upon curs, throw ſome of them at me; come, lame me 
with reaſons. 


Roſe. Then there were two couſins laid up; when the 


One 
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one ſhould be lamed with reaſons, and the other mad 
without any. 

Cel. But 1s all this for your father ? 

Roſ. No, ſome of it is for my child's father: 

O, how full of briars is this working-day world ! 

Cel. They are but burs, couſin, thrown upon thee in 
holyday foolery ; if we walk not in the trodden paths, our 
very petticoats will catch them. 

Roſ. I could ſhake them off my coat; theſe burs are in 
my heart. 

Cel. Hem them away. 

Roſ. I would try; if I could cry hem, and have him. 

Cel. Come, come, wreſtle with thy affections. 

Roſ. O, they take the part of a better wreſtler than 
myſelf. 

Cel. O, a good wiſh upon you! you will try in time, in 
deſpite of a fall. But, turning theſe jeſts out of ſervice, 
let us talk in good earneſt : Is it poſſible, on ſuch a ſud- 
den, you ſhould fall into ſo ſtrong a liking with old fir 
Rowland's youngeſt ſon ? 

Roſ. The duke my father lov'd his father dearly. 

Cel. Doth it therefore enſue, that you ſhould love his 
ſon dearly ? By this kind of chaſe, I ſhould hate him, for 
my father hated his father dearly; yet I hate not Orlando. 

| Ro. No faith, hate him not, for my ſake. 

Cel. Why ſhould I not? doth he not deſerve well? 

Roſ. Let me love him for that; and do you love him, 
becauſe I do :—Look, here comes the duke, 

Cel. With his eyes full of anger. 


Enter Duke FREDERICK, with Lords. 


Dake F. Miſtreſs, deſpatch you with your ſafeſt haſte, 
Reſ. 


And get you from our court. 
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Rof. | Me, uncle? 
Duke F, You, couſin : 
Within theſe ten days if that thou be'ſt found 
So near our publick court as twenty miles, 
Thou dieſt for it, 
Rof. I do beſeech your grace, 
Let me the knowledge of my fault bear with me : 
If with myſelf I hold intelligence, 
Or have acquaintance with mine own defires 
If that I do not dream, or be not frantick, 
(As I do truſt I am not,) then, dear uncle, 
Never, ſo much as in a thought unborn, 
Did I offend your highnelſs. | 
Duke F. Thus do all traitors ; 
If their purgation did conſiſt in words, 
They are as innocent as grace itſelf ;— 
Let it ſuffice thee, that I truſt thee not. 
Roſ. Yet your miſtruſt cannot make me a traitor : 
Tell me, whereon the likelihood depends. 
Duke F, Thou art thy father's daughter, there's enough. 
Roſ. So was I, when your highneſs took his WN ; 
So was I, when your highneſs baniſh'd him: 
Treaſon is not inherited, my lord; 
Or, it we did derive it from our friends, 
What's that to me? my father was no traitor : 
Then, good my liege, miſtake me not ſo much, 
To think my poverty 1s treacherous. 
Cel. Dear ſovereign, hear me ſpeak. 
Duke F. Ay, Celia; we ſtay*d her for your ſake, 
Elſe had ſhe with her father rang'd along. 
Ciel. I did not then entreat to have her ſtay, 
It was your pleaſure, and your own remorſe ; 
I was too young that time to value her, 


C But 
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But now I know her: if the be a traitor, 

Why ſo am I; we ſtill have ſlept together, 

Roſe at an inſtant, learn'd, play'd, eat together; 

And whereloe'ec we went, like Juno's ſwans, 

Still we went coupled, and inſeparable. 

Duke F. She is too ſubtle for thee z and her ſmoothneſs, 

Her very ſilence, and her patience, 

Speak to the people, and they pity her. 

Thou art a fool: the robs thee of thy name; 

And thou wilt ſhow more bright, and ſeem more virtuous, 

When ſhe is gone: then open not thy lips; 

Firm and irrevocable is my doom 

Which I have paſs'd upon her; ſhe is baniſh'd. 

Cel. Pronounce that ſentence then on me, my liege; 

I cannot live out of her company. 

Duke F. You are a fool :—You, niece, provide yourſelf; 

If you out-ſtay the time, upon mine honour, 

And in the greatneſs of my word, you die. 

[ Exeunt Duke FREDERICK and Lords. 
Cel. O my poor Roſalind ! whither wilt thou go? 

Wilt thou change fathers? I will give thee mine. 

I charge thee, be not thou more griev'd than I am, 
Roſ. J have more cauſe. | 
Cel. Thou haſt not, couſin ; 

Pr'ythee, be cheerful : know'ſt thou not, the duke 

Hath baniſh'd me his daughter ? 

Rof. | That he hath not. 
Cel. No? hath not? Roſalind lacks then the love 

Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one: 

Shall we be ſunder'd ? ſhall we part, ſweet girl ? 

No; Jet my father ſeek another heir., 

Therefore deviſe with me, how we may fly, 

Whither to go, and what to bear with us: | 

And 
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And do not ſeek to take your change upon you, 
To bear your griefs yourſelf, and leave me out; 
For, by this heaven, now at our ſorrows pale, 
Say what thou canſt, I'll go along with thee. 

Roſ. Why, whither ſhall we go? 

Cel. To ſeek my uncle. 

Roſ. Alas, what danger will it be to us, 
Maids as we are, to travel forth ſo far? 

Beauty provoketh thieves ſooner than gold. 

Cel. Il put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face; 
The like do you; ſo ſhall we paſs along, 

And never ſtir aſſailants, | 

Roſ. Were it not better, 
Becauſe that I am more than common tall, 
That I did ſuit me all points like a man? 
A gallant curtle- ax upon my thigh, 
A boar-ſpear in my hand ; and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will,) 
We'll have a ſwaſhing and a martial outſide 
As many other manniſh cowards have, 
That do outface it with their ſemblances. 

Cel. What ſhall I call thee, when thou art a man ? 
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Roſ. I'll have no worſe a name than Jove's own page, 


And therefore look you call me, Ganymede, 
But what will you be call'd ? 

Cel. Something that hath a reference to my ſtate z 
No longer Celia, but Alena. 

Roſ. But, couſin, what if we afſay'd to ſteal 
The clownith fool out of your father's court ? 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel? 

Cel. He'll go along o'er the wide world with me; 
Leave me alone to woo him: Let's away, | 
And get our jewels and our wealth together; 
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Deviſe the fitteſt time, and ſafeſt way 

To hide us from purſuit that will be made 
After my flight : Now go we in content, 
To liberty, and not to baniſhment, 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 


— — —— T—ę¾ 


The Foreſt of Arden. 


Enter Duke ſenior, Aulk xs, and other Lords, in the dreſs 
of Foreſters. | 


Duke S. Now, my co-mates, ang brothers in exile, 
Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not theſe woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The ſeaſons? difference; as, the icy fang, 
And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind ; 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I ſhrink with cold, I ſmile, and fay,— 
This 1s no flattery : theſe are counſellors 
That feelingly perſuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uſes of adverſity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head: 
And this our life, exempt from publick haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing. 

Ami. I would not change it: Happy is your grace, 
That can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtyle. 

Duke $. Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon ? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, — 
Being native burghers of this deſert city, 
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Should, in their own confines, with forked heads 
Have their round haunches gor'd. 

1 Lord. | Indeed, my lord, 
The melancholy Jaques grieves at that ; 
And, in that kind, ſwears you do more uſurp 
Than doth your brother that hath baniſh'd you, 
To-day, my lord of Amiens, and myſelf, 
Did ſteal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whoſe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood: 
To the which place a poor ſequeſter'd ſtag, 
That from the hunters” aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languiſn; and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch groans, 
That their diſcharge did ſtretch his leathern coat 
Almoſt to burſting ; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent noſe 
In piteous chaſe : and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremeſt verge of the ſwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears, 

Duke S. But what ſaid Jaques? 
Did he not moralize this ſpectacle? 

1 Lord. O, yes, into a thouſand ſi miles. 
Firſt, for his weeping in the needleſs ſtream; 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament 
As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much: Then, being alone, 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends 

Tis right, quoth he ; thus miſery doth part 
The flux of company : Anon, a careleſs herd, 
Full of the paſture, jumps along by him, 
And never ſtays to greet him; Ay, quoth Jaques, 

Sweep on, you fat and greaſy citizens z 
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*Tis juft the faſhion : Wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there? 
Thus muſt inveCtively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life : ſwearing, that we 
Are mere uſurpers, tyrants, and what's worſe, 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up, 
In their aſſign'd and native dwelling place. 
Duke $. And did you leave him in this contemplation? 
2 Lord. We did, my lord, weeping and commenting 
Upon the ſobbing deer. 
Duke S. Show me the place; 
I love to cope him in theſe ſullen fits, 
For then he's full of matter.- 


2 Lord, T'll bring you to him ſtraight. [Exeunt, 
SCENE II. 


A Room in the Palace. 


Enter Duke FREDzZRICk, Lords, and Attendants. 


Duke F. Can it be poſſible, that no man ſaw them ? 
It cannot be: ſome villains of my court 
Are of conſent and ſufferance in this. 

x Lord. I cannot hear of any that did ſee her. 

The ladies, her attendants of her chamber, 
Saw her a-bed; and, in the morning early, 
They found the bed untreaſur'd of their miſtreſs, 

2 Lord. My lord, the royniſh clown, at whom ſo oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is alſo milling, 
Heſperia, the princeſs' gentlewoman, 

Confeſles, that ſhe ſecretly o'er-heard 
Your daughter and her couſin much commend 
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The parts and graces of the wreſtler 
That did but lately foil the ſinewy Charles; 
And ſhe believes, wherever they are gone, 
That youth is ſurely in their company. 
Duke F. Send to his brother; fetch that gallant hither; 
If he be abſent, bring his brother to me, 
I'll make him find him: do this ſuddenly; 
And let not ſearch and inquiſition quail 
To bring again theſe fooliſh runaways. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
Before Oliver's Houſe. 


Enter ORLAN DO and ADAM, meeting. 


Orl, Who's there ? | 
Adam. What! my young maſter ?=O, my gentle maſter, 
O, my ſweet maſter, O you memory 
Of old fir Rowland! why, what make you here? 
Why are you virtuous? Why do people love you? 
And wherefore are you gentle, ſtrong, and valiant ? 
Why would you be ſo fond to overcome 
The bony priſer of the humorous duke? 
Your praiſe is come too ſwiftly home before you. 
Know you not, maſter, to ſome kind of men 
Their graces ſerve them but as enemies? 
No more do yours ; your virtues, gentle maſter, 
Are ſanctified and holy traitors to you. 
O, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it 

Orl. Why, what's the matter ? 

Adam. O unhappy youth, 
Come not within theſe doors; within this roof 

| The 
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The enemy of all your graces lives :— 

Your brother—(no, no brother; yet the ſon— 

Yet not the ſon ;—I will not call him ſfon— 

Of him I was about to call his father, )— 

Hath heard your praiſes ; and this night he means 

To burn the lodging where you uſe to lie, 

And you within it : if he fail of that, 

He will have other means to cut you off ; 

I overheard him, and his practices. 

This is no place, this houſe is but a butchery; 

Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 

Or. Why, whither, Adam, wouldſt thou have me go? 
Adam. No matter whither, ſo you come not here. 
Orl. What, wouldſt thou have me go and beg my food ? 

Or, with a baſe and boiſterous ſword, enforce 

A thieviſh living on the common road? 

This I muſt do, or know not what to do: 

Yet this I will not do, do how I can; 

I rather will ſubje& me to the malice 

Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother. 

Adam. But do not ſo: I have five hundred crowns, 

The thrifty hire I ſav'd under your father, 

Which I did ſtore, to be my foſter-nurſe, 

When ſervice ſhould in my old limbs lie lame, 

And unregarded age in corners thrown ; 

Take that : and He that doth the ravens feed, 

Yea, providently caters for the ſparrow, 

Be comfort to my age! Here is the gold; 

All this I give you : Let me be your ſervant ; 

Though I look old, yet I am ſtrong and Juſty : 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 

Nor did not with unbaſhful forehead woo 

The means of weakneſs and debility ; 

3 Therefore 
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Therefore my age is as a luſty winter, 
Froſty, but kindly: let me go with you; 
I'll do the ſervice of a younger man 
In all your buſineſs and neceſſities. 

Orl. O good old man; how well in thee appears 
The conſtant ſervice of the antique world, 
When ſervice ſweat for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art not for the faſhion of theſe times, 
Where none will ſweat, but for promotion 
And having that, do choke their ſervice up 
Even with the having: it is not ſo with thee. 
But, poor old man, thou prun'ſt a rotten tree, 
That cannot ſo much as a bloſſom yield, 

In lieu of all thy pains and huſbandry: 

But come thy ways, we'll go along together; 
And ere we have thy youthful wages ſpent, 
We'll light upon ſome ſettled low content. 

Adam. Maſter, go on; and I will follow thee, 
To the laſt gaſp, with truth and loyalty.— 
From ſeventeen years till now almoſt fourſcore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. 

At ſeventeen years many their fortunes ſeek ; 

But at fourſcore, it is too late a week : 

Yet fortune cannot recompence me better, 

Than to die well, and not my maſter's debtor. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 
The Foreſt of Arden. 


Enter ROSALIND in boy's clothes, CELIA dreft like a 
Shepherdeſs, and TOUCHSTONE, 


Roſ. O Jupiter! how weary are my ſpirits! 

Touch, I care not for my ſpirits, if my legs were not 
weary. | 

Roſ. I could find in my heart to diſgrace my man's ap- 
parel, and to cry like a woman : but I muſt comfort the 
weaker veſſel, as doublet and hoſe ought to ſhew itſelf 
courageous to petticoat: therefore, courage, good Aliena. 

Cel. I pray you, bear with me; I cannot go no further. 

Touch, For my part, I had rather bear with you, than 
bear you: yet I ſhould bear no croſs, if I did bear you; 
for, I think, you have no money in your purſe, 

Roſ. Well, this is the foreſt of Arden. 

Touch. Ay, now am J in Arden: the more fool I; when 
I was at home, I was in a better place; but travellers muſt 
be content. : 

Roſ. Ay, be ſo, good Touchſtone :—Look you, who 
comes here; a young man, and an old, in ſolemn talk. 


Enter CORIN and SILVIUS. 


Cor. That is the way to make her ſcorn you ſtill. 
Sil. O Corin, that thou knew'ſ how I do love her! 
Cor, I partly gueſs ; for I have lov'd ere now. 
Sil. No, Corin, being old, thou canſt not gueſs ; 
Though in thy youth thou waſt as true a lover 
As ever ſigh'd upon a midnight pillow ; 
But if thy love were ever like to mine, 
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(As ſure I think did never man love ſo,) 
How many actions moſt ridiculous 
Haſt thou been drawn to by thy fantaſy ? 

Cor. Into a thouſand that J have forgotten. 

Sil. O, thou didſt then ne'er love ſo heartily ; 
If thou remember'ſt not the ſlighteſt folly 
That ever love did make thee run into, 
Thou haſt not lov'd ; 
Or if thou haſt not ſat as I do now, 
Wearying thy hearer in thy miſtreſs' praiſe, 
Thou haſt not lov'd : 
Or if thou haſt not broke from company, 
Abruptly, as my paſſion now makes me, 
Thou haſt not lov'd: — O Phebe, Phebe, Phebe! 

[Exit SILVIVS, 

Roſ. Alas, poor ſhepherd ! ſearching of thy wound, 
I have by hard adventure found mine own. 

Touch, And I mine: I remember, when I was in love, 
I broke my ſword upon a ſtone, and bid him take that for 
coming anight to Jane Smile : and I remember the kiſſing 
of her batlet, and the cow's dugs that her pretty chop'd 
hands had milk'd : and I remember the wooing of a peaſ- 
cod inſtead of her; from whom I took: two cods, and, 
giving her them again, ſaid with weeping tears, Wear theſe 
for my ſake. We, that are true lovers, run into ſtrange 
capers; but as all is mortal in nature, ſo is all nature in 
love mortal in folly. | 

Roſ. Thou ſpeak' ſt wiſer, than thou art ware of. 

Touch. Nay, I ſhall ne'er be ware of mine own wit, till 
I break my ſhins againſt it. 

Roſ. Jove! Jove! this ſhepherd's paſſion 

Is much upon my faſhion. 
Touch. And mine; but it grows ſomething ſtale with 
me. 
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Cel. I pray you, one of you queſtion yond man, 
If he for gold will give us any food; 
I faint almoſt to death. 
Touch, Holla; you, clown! 
Roſ. | Peace, fool; he's not thy Kinſman, 
Cor. Who calls? | 
Touch, Your betters, fir. 
Cor. Elſe are they very wretched. 
Roſ. Peace, I ſay:— 
Good even to you, friend. 
Cor. And to you, gentle ſir, and to you all. 
Rof. I pr'ythee, ſhepherd, if that love, or gold, 
Can in this deſert place buy entertainment, 
Bring us where we may reſt ourſelves, and feed : 
Here's a young maid with travel much oppreſs'd, 
And faints for ſuccour. | 
Cor. Fair fir, I pity her, 
And wiſh for her ſake, more than for mine own, 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her: 
But I am ſhepherd to another man, 
And do not ſheer the fleeces that I graze; 
My maſter is of churliſh diſpoſition, 
And little recks to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hoſpitality : 
Beſides, his cote, his flocks, and bounds of feed, 
Are now on ſale, and at our ſheepcote now, 
By reaſon of his abſence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on; but what is, come ſee, 
And in my voice molt welcome ſhall you be. 
Roſ. What is he that ſhall buy his flock and paſture ? 
Cor. That young ſwain that you ſaw here but erewhile, 
That little cares for buying any thing. 
Roſe. I pray thee, if it ſtand with honeſty, | 
Buy 
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i Buy thou the cottage, paſture, and the flock, 
i And thou ſhalt have to pay for it of us. 
i Cel. And we will mend thy wages : I like this place, 
ll And willingly could waſte my time in it. 
If Cor. Aſſuredly, the thing is to be ſold: 
Go with me; if you like, upon report, 
| The ſoil, the profit, and this kind of life, 
| I will your very faithful feeder be, 
And buy it with your gold right ſuddenly, [Exeunt, 


SCENE V. 
The ſame. 


Euter AMIENS, JAQUES, and Others, 


SONG. 


Ami. Under the greenwood tree, I 
Who lowes to he with me, 

_ And tune his merry note 

# Unto the ſweet bird's throat, 

| Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 

'þ Here ſhall he ſee 

1 | No enemy, 

| | | But evinter and rough weather. 


Jag. More, more, I pr'ythee, more. 

Ami. It will make you melancholy, monſieur Jaques, 

Fag. I thank it. More, I pr'ythee, more. I can ſuck 
melancholy out of a ſong, as a weazel ſucks eggs: More, 
I pr'ythee, more. 

Ami, My voice is ragged ; I know, I cannot vleaſe you. 


Jag. I do not deſire you to pleaſe me, I do deſire you 
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to ſing: Come, more; another ſtanza; Call you them 
ſtanzas ? 

Ami. What you will, monſieur Jaques. 

Jag. Nay, I care not for their names; they owe me 
nothing: Will you ſing ? 

Ami. More at your requeſt, than to pleaſe myſelf. 

Jag. Well then, if ever I thank any man, I'll thank 
you: but that they call compliment, is like the encounter 
of two dog-apes; and when a man thanks me heartily, 
methinks, I have given him a penny, and he renders me 
the beggarly thanks. Come, ſing; and you that will not, 
hold your tongues. 

Ami. Well, I'll end the ſong.—Sirs, cover the while; 
the duke will drink under thus tree ;—he hath been all this 
day to look you. 

Jag. And I have been all this day to avoid him, He 
is too diſpitable for my company: I think of as many 
matters as he; but I give heaven thanks, and make no 
boaſt of them. Come, warble, come, 
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Who doth ambition ſhun, [ All together here] 
And loves to live 7 the ſun, 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleas d with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here fhall he ſee 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather, 


Jag. T'll give you a verſe to this note, that I made yeſ- 
terday in deſpite of my invention, | 
Ami, 
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Ami. And I'll ſing it. 
Jac, Thus it goes: 


Fit do come to paſs, 
That any man turn aſs, 
Leawing bis wealth and eaſe, 
A fiubborn will to pleaſe, 
Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame ; 
Here ſhall he ſee, 
Groſs fools as he, 
An if be will came ta Ami. 


Ami. What's that ducdame ? 

Fac. Tis a Greek invocation, to call fools into a circle, 
I'll go ſleep if I can; if I cannot, I'll rail againſt all the 
firſt- born of Egypt. | 

Ami. And I'll go ſeek the duke; his banquet is pre- 
par d. (Oy ſeverally. 


SCENE VI. 
The ſame. 


Enter ORLANDO and ADAM. 


Adam. Dear maſter, I can go no further: O, I die for 
food! Here lie I down, and meaſure out my grave. Fare- 
well, kind maſter. 

Orl. Why, how now, A no greater heart in thee ? 
Live a little; comfort a little; cheer thyſelf a little: If 
this uncouth foreſt yield any thing ſavage, I will either be 
food for it, or bring it for food to thee. Thy conceit is 
nearer death than thy powers. For my ſake, be comfort- 

able; hold death awhile at the arm's end: I will here be 
| with 
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with thee preſently; and if I bring thee not ſomething to 
eat, I'll give thee leave to die: but if thou dieſt before I 
come, thou art a mocker of my labour. Well ſaid ! thou 
look'ſt cheerly : and I'll be with thee quickly. Vet thou 
lieſt in the bleak air: Come, I will bear thee to ſome ſhel- 
ter; and thou ſhalt not die for lack of a dinner, if there 
live any thing in this deſert, Cheerly, good Adam! 

[ Exeurt, 


SCENE VII. a 
The ſame. 


A table ſet out, Enter Duke Senior, AMIENS, Lords, and 
Others, 


Duke S. I think he be transform'd into a beaſt ; 
For I can no where find him like a man. 
1 Lord. My lord, he is but even now gone hence; 
Here was he merry, hearing of a ſong. 
| Dake S. If he, compact of jars, grow muſical, 
We ſhall have ſhortly diſcord in the ſpheres :— 
Go, ſeek him ; tell him, I would ſpeak with him. 


Enter JaQUEs. 


1 Lord. He ſaves my labour by his own approach. 

Duke S. Why, how now, monſieur! what a life is this, 
That your poor friends muſt woo your company ? 
What ! you look merrily. 

Fag. A fool, a fool !——TI met a fool i' the foreſt, 

A motley fool ;—a miſerable world. 
As I do live by food, I met a fool; 
Who laid him down and baſk'd him in the ſun, 
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And rail'd on lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good ſet terms, —and yet a motley fool. 
Good-morrow, fool, quoth I: No, fir, quoth he, 
Call me not fool, till heaven hath ſent me fortune : 
And then he drew a dial from his poke 
And looking on it with lack-luſtre eye, 
Says, very wiſely, It is ten o'clock: 
Thus may we ſee, quoth he, how the world awags : 
*Tis but an hour ago, fince it was nine; 
And after one hour more, 'twill be eleven ; 
And fo, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, ave rot, and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale, When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools ſhould be ſo deep-contemplative 
And I did laugh, 1ans intermiſſion, 
An hour by his dial.—O noble fool ! 
A worthy fool ! Motley” s the only wear. 
Duke S. What fool is this? | 
Fac. O worthy fool !—One that hath been a courtier ; 
And ſays, if ladies be but young, and fair, 
They have the gift to know it: and in his brain. 
Which is as dry as the remainder biſket 
After a voyage, —he hath ſtrange places cramm'd 
With obſervation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms :—O, that I were a fool! 
am ambitious for a motley coat. 
Duke S. Thou ſhalt have one. | 
Fac. It is my only ſuit ; 
Provided, that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them, 
That I am wiſe. I muſt have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 
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To blow on whom I pleaſe ; for ſo fools have: 
And they that are moſt galled with my folly, 
They moſt muſt laugh: And why, fir, muſt they ſo ? 
The why is plain as way to pariſh church: 
He, that a fool doth very wiſely hit, 
Doth very fooliſhly, although he ſmart, 
Not to ſeem ſenſeleſs of the bob : if not, 
The wiſe man's folly is anatomiz'd 
Even by the ſquandring glances of the fool. 
Inveſt me in my motley ; give me leave 
To ſpeak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanſe the foul body of the infected world, 
If they will patiently receive my medicine. 
Duke S. Fie on thee! I can tell what thou would'ſt do, 
Fac. What, for a counter, would I do, but good? 
Duke S. Moſt miſchievous foul fin, in chiding fin : 
For thou thyſelf haſt been a libertine, 
As ſenſual as the brutiſh ting itſelf; 
And all the emboſſed ſores, and headed evils, 
That thou with licence of free foot haſt caught, 
Wouldſt thou diſgorge into the general world. 
Fac, Why, who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the ſea, 
Till that the very very means do ebb ? 
What woman in the city do I name, 
When that I ſay, The city-woman bears 
The coſt of princes on unworthy ſhoulders ? 
Who can come in, and ſay, that I mean her, 
When ſuch a one as ſhe, fuch is her neighbour? 
Or what is he of baſeſt function, 
That ſays, his bravery is not on my coſt, 
(Thinking that I mean him,) but therein ſuits 
His folly to the mettle of my ſpeech ? 
D 2 There 
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There then; How, what then? Let me ſee wherein 
My tongue hath wrong'd him: if it do him right, 

Then he hath wrong'd himſelf; if he be free, 
Why then, my taxing like a wild gooſe flies, 
Unclaim'd of any man.—But who comes here ? 


Enter ORLANDO, with his ſeword drawn. 


1} Orl. Forbear, and eat no more. 
Jac. Why, I have eat none yet. 
Orl, Nor ſhalt not, till neceſſity be ſerv'd. 
Zac. Of what kind ſhould this cock come of? 
Dube S. Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy diſtreſs ; 3 
Or elſe a rude deſpiſer of good manners, 
| That in civility thou ſeem'ſt ſo empty? 
Or. You touch'd my vein at firſt; the thorny point 
Of bare diſtreſs hath ta'en from me the ſhow 
Of ſmooth civility: yet am J inland bred, 
And know ſome nurture : But forbear, I ſay; 
He dies, that touches any of this fruit, 
Till I and my affairs are anſwered. 
Fac, An you will not be anſwered with reaſon, I muſt 
die. 
| Duke S. What would you have? Your gentleneſs ſhall 
force, 
* More than your force move us to gentleneſs. 
| Orl. I almoſt die for food, and let me have it. 
Duke S. Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table. 
Orl, Speak you ſo gently ? Pardon me, I pray you: 
I thought, that all things had been ſavage here; 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of ſtern commandment : But whate'er you are, 
That in this deſert inacceſſible, 
Under the ſhade of melancholy Doughs, 
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Loſe and neglect the creeping hours of time; 
If ever you have look'd on better days; | 
If ever been where bells have knoll'd to church ; 
If ever ſat at any good man's feaſt ; 
If ever from your eye-lids wip'd a tear, 
And know what *tis to pity, and be pitied ; 
Let gentleneſs my ſtrong enforcement be: 
In the which hope, I bluſh, and hide my ſword. 
Duke S. True is it that we have ſeen better days; 
And have with holy bell been knoll'd to church ; 
And fat at good men's feaſts ; and wip'd our eyes 
Of drops that ſacred pity hath engender'd : 
And therefore ſit you down in gentleneſs, 
And take upon command what help we have, 
That to your wanting may be miniſtred. 
Orl. Then, but forbear your food a little while, 
Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food. There is an old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary ſtep 
Limp'd in pure love; till he be firſt ſuffic'd,— 
Oppreſs'd with two weak evils, age and hunger, 
I will not touch a bit. 
Duke S. Go find him out, 
And we will nothing waſte till you return, 
Orl, I thank ye; and be bleſs'd for your good comfort! 
[ Exit. 
| Duke S. Thou ſeeſt, we are not all alone unhappy ; 
This wide and univerſal theatre 
Preſents more woeful pageants than the ſcene 
Wherein we play in. | 
Fac. All the world's a ſtage 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits, and their entrances 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
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His acts being ſeven ages. At firſt, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms 

And then, the whining ſchool-boy, with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 
Unwillingly to ſchool: And then, the lover; 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 

Made to his miſtreſs' eye-brow: Then, a ſoldier; 
Full cf ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 


Even in the cannon's mouth: And then, the juſtice z 


In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 


With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 


Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 

And ſo he plays his part: The ſixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon ; 

With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fide 
His youthful hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes 
And whiltles in his ſound : Laſt ſcene of all, 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 

Is ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing, 


Re-enter ORLANDO, with ADAM. 


Duke S. Welcome: Set down your venerable burden, 


And let him feed. 


Orl. I thank you moſt for him, 
Adam. So had you need; 


I ſcarce can ſpeak to thank you for 1 bit. 
Duke S. Welcome, fall to: I will not trouble you 


As 
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As yet, to queſtion you about your fortunes :— 
Give us ſome muſick ; and, good couſin, ſing. 


AMIENS ſings. 


SONG. 


I. 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not ſo unkind 
As man's ingratitude 
Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 
Becauſe thou art not ſeen, 
Although thy breath be rude, | 
Heigh, ho! fing, heigh, ho! unto the green holly: 
Moſt friendſhip is feigning, moſt loving mere folly : 
Then, heigh, ho, the holly! 
This life is moſt jolly. 


IT. 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter iy, 
That doſt not bite ſo nigh 
As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy ſting is not ſo ſharp 
As friend remember d not. 
Heigh, ho! ſing, beigb, ho! &c. 


Duke S. If that you were the good fir Rowland's ſon, 
As you have whiſper'd faithfully, you were; 
And as mine eye doth his effigies witneſs 
Moſt truly limn'd, and living in your face, 
Be truly welcome hither: I am the duke, 
That lov'd your father: The reſidue of your fortune, 
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Go to my cave and tell me.—Good old man, 
Thou art right welcome as thy maſter 1s :— 
Support him by the arm. Give me your hand, 
And let me all your fortunes underſtand, 


Ad 11. 


[ Exeunt, 
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ACT III. SCENE To 
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A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Duke FREDERICK, OLIVER, Lords, and Attendants. 


Duke F. Not ſee him ſince? Sir, fir, that cannot be: 
But were I not the better part made mercy, 
I ſhould not ſeek an abſent argument 
Of my revenge, thou preſent : But look to it; 
Find out thy brother, whereſoe'er he is; 
Seek him with candle; bring him dead or living, 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 
To ſeek a living in our territory, 
Thy lands, and all things that thou doſt call thine, 
Worth ſeizure, do we feize into our hands; 
Till thou canſt quit thee by thy brother's mouth, 
Of what we think againſt thee. 

Oli. O, that your highneſs knew my heart in this ! 
I never lov'd my brother in my life, 

Duke F. More villain thou, —Well, puſh him out of 

doors ; 

And let my officers of ſuch a nature 
Make an extent upon his houſe and lands: 
Do this expediently, and turn him going, [ Exeunt, 
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SCENE II. 
The Foreſt. 


Enter ORLAN DO, with à Paper. 


Orl. Hang there, my verſe, in witneſs of my love: 
And, thou, thrice-crowned queen of night, ſurvey 
| With thy chaſte eye, from thy pale ſphere above, 
x Thy huntreſs' name, that my full life doth ſway. 
| O Roſalind ! theſe trees ſhall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts I'll character; 
That every eye, which in this foreſt looks, 
Shall ſee thy virtue witneſs'd every where. 
Run, run, Orlando; carve, on every tree, 
The fair, the chaſte, and unexpreſſive ſhe, LExit. 
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Enter CORIN and TOUCHSTONE. 


Cor. And how like you this ſhepherd's life, maſter 
Touchſtone ? 
| Touch, Truly, ſhepherd, in reſpect of itſelf, it is a good 
| life; but in reſpect that it is a ſhepherd's life, it is naught. 
In reſpect that it is ſolitary, I like it very well; but in 
reſpect that it is private, it is a very vile life. Now in 
reſpect it is in the fields, it pleaſeth me well; but in re- 
ſpect it is not in the court, it is tedious. As it is a ſpare 
life, look you, it fits my humour well; but as there is no 
more plenty in it, it goes much againſt my ſtomach, Haſt 
any philoſophy in thee, ſhepherd ? 
Cor. No more, but that I know, the more one ſickens, 
the worſe at eaſe he is; and that he that wants money, 
means, and content, is without three good friends ;— 
| | That 
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That the property of rain is to wet, and fire to burn : 
That good paſture makes fat ſheep ; and that a great cauſe 
of the night, is lack of the ſun; That he, that hath 
learned no wit by nature nor art, may complain of good 
breeding, or comes of a very dull kindred. 

Touch, Such a one is a natural philoſopher, 

Waſt ever in court, ſhepherd ? 
Cor. No, truly. 

Touch, Then thou art damn'd, 

Cor. Nay, I hope, 

Touch. Truly, thou art damn'd; like an ill-roaſted egg, 
all on one fide. 

Cor. For not being at court? Your reaſon, 

Touch, Why, if thou never waſt at court, thou never 
ſaw'ſt good manners; if thou never ſaw'ſt good manners, 
then thy manners muſt be wicked; and wickedneſs is fin, 
and fin is damnation: Thou art in a parlous ſtate, ſhep- 
herd. ES 

Cor. Not a whit, Touchſtone : thoſe, that are good 
manners at the court, are as ridiculous in the country, as 
the behaviour of the country is moſt mockable at the court. 
You told me, you ſalute not at the court, but you kiſs 
your hands; that courteſy would be uncleanly, if courtiers 
were ſhepherds. 

Touch. Inſtance, briefly ; come, inſtance. 

Cor. Why, we are ſtill handling our ewes; and their 
fells, you know, are greaſy. 

Touch. Why, do not your courtiers' hands ſweat ? and 
is not the greaſe of a mutton as wholeſome as the ſweat of 
a man? Shallow, ſhallow : A better inſtance, I fay ; come. 

Cor. Beſides, our hands are hard. 5 

Touch. Your lips will feel them the ſooner. Shallow, 
again: A more ſounder inſtance, come. 

Cor. And they are often tarr'd over with the ſurgery of 


our 
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our ſheep; And would you have us kiſs tar? The cour- 
tier's hands are perfumed with civet. 

Touch. Moſt ſhallow man! Thou worms-meat, in re- 
ſpect of a good piece of fleſh : Indeed !—Learn of the wiſe 
and perpend : Civet is of a baſer birth than tar; the very 
uncleanly flux of a cat. Mend the inſtance, ſhepherd. 

Cor. You have too courtly a wit for me; I'll reſt. 

Touch, Wilt thou reſt damn'd ? God help thee, ſhallow 

man! God make inciſion in thee ! thou art raw. 

Cor. Sir, I am a true labourer; I earn that I eat, get 
that I wear; owe no man hate, envy no man's happineſs ; 
glad of other men's good, content with my harm: and 
the greateſt of my pride 1s, to ſee my ewes graze, and my 
lambs ſuck. 

Touch. That is another ſimple fin in you; to bring the 
ewes and the rams together, and to offer to get your living 
by the copulation of cattle : to be bawd to a bell-wether ; 
and to betray a ſhe-lamb of a twelvemonth, to a crooked- 
pated, old, cuckoldly ram, out of all reaſonable match. 
If thou be'ſt not damn'd for this, the devil himſelf will 
have no ſhepherds ; I cannot ſee elſe how thou ſhouldſt 


ſcape. 
Cor. Here comes young maſter Ganymede, my new 


miſtreſs's brother. 


Enter Ros ALIN D, reading à paper. 


Roſ. From the eaſt to weſtern Ind, 
No jeavel is like Roſalind. 
Her worth, being mounted on the wind, 
Through all the world bears Roſalind, 
All the pictures, faireſt lin'd, 
Are but black to Roſalind. 
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Let no face be kept in mind, 
But the fair of Roſalind. 


Touch. I'll rhime you ſo, eight years together; dinners, 


and ſuppers, and ſleeping hours excepted : it is the right 
butter-woman's rate to market, 


Roſ. Out, fool! 
Touch. For a taſte 


Fa bart do lack a hind, 
Let him ſeek out Roſalind, 
If the cat will after kind, 
So, be ſure, will Roſalind. 
Winter-garments muſt be lin'd, 
So muſt flender Roſalind. 
They that reap, muſt ſheaf and bind ; 
Then to cart with Roſalind, 
Sweeteſt nut hath ſowreſt rind, 
Such a nut is Roſalind. 
He that ſweeteſt roſe will find, 
Muſt find love's prick, and Roſalind. 


This is the very falſe gallop of verſes ; Why do you infect 
yourſelf with them ? 


Roſ. Peace, you dull fool; I found them on a tree. 
Touch, Truly, the tree yields bad fruit. 

Rof. I'Il graff it with you, and then I ſhall graff it with 

a medlar: then it will be the earlieſt fruit in the country; 


for you'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, and that's the 
right virtue of the medlar. 


Touch, Vou have ſaid; but whether wiſely or no, let 
the foreſt judge. | 


Enter 
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Enter CELIA, reading a paper. 


Roſ. Peace! 
Here comes my ſiſter, reading; ſtand aſide. 


Cel. Why ſhould this deſert filent be ? 


For it is unpeopled? No; 
Tongues I'll hang on every tree, 
That ſhall civil ſayings ſhow. 
Some, how brief the life of man, 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ; 
That the ftretching of a ſpan 
Buckles in his ſum of age. 
Some, of wiolated wyows 
*Twixt the ſouls of friend and friend: 
But upon the faireſt boughs, 
Or at every ſentence* end, 
Will I Roſalinda write ; 
Teaching all that read, to know 


The quinteſſence of every ſprite 


Heaven would in little ſhow, 
Therefore heaven nature charg'd 
That one body ſhould be fild 

With all graces wide enlarg d: 
Nature preſently diftilÞ d 
Helen's cheek, but not her heart 
Cleopatra's majeſty 
Atalanta's better part ; 
Sad Lucretia s modeſty. 
Thus Roſalind of many paris 
By heavenly ſynod was dewisd 1 


Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, 


To have the touches deareſt priz'd, 
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Heaven would that ſbe theſe gifts ſhould hade, 
And I to live and die her flave. 


Roſ. O moſt gentle Jupiter !—what tedious homily of 
love have you wearied your pariſhioners withal, and never 
cry'd, Have patience, good people! 

Cel. How now! back friends ?—Shepherd, go off a 
little :=Go with him, ſirrah. | 

Touch, Come, ſhepherd, let us make an honourable 
retreat; though not with bag and baggage, yet with ſcrip 
and ſcrippage. [Exeunt CORIN and TOUCHSTONE. 

Cel. Didit thou hear theſe verſes ? | 

Roſ. O, yes, I heard them all, and more too; for ſome 
of them had in them more feet than the verſes would bear, 

Cel. That's no matter! tlre feet might bear the verſes. 

Roſ. Ay, but the feet were lame, and could not bear 
themſelves without the verſe, and therefore ſtood lamely 
in the verſe, 

Cel. But didſt thou hear, without wondering how thy 
name ſhould be hang*d and carved upon theſe trees? 

Roſ. I was ſeven of the nine days out of the wonder, 
before you came; for look here what I found on a palm- 
tree: I was never ſo be-rhimed ſince Pythagoras' time, 
that I was an Iriſh rat, which I can hardly remember. 

Cel. Trow you, who hath done this ? 

Rof. Is it a man? 

Cel. And a chain, that you once wore, about his neck: 
Change you colour ? 

Rof. I pr'ythee, who? 

Cel. O lord, lord! it is a hard matter for friends to 
meet; but mountains may be removed with earthquakes, 
and ſo encounter. | ; 

Roſ. Nay, but who is it? 

Cel, Is it poſſible ? 


Roſ. 
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Roſ. Nay, I pray thee now, with moſt petitionary ve- 
hemence, tell me who it is. | | 

Cel. O wonderful, wonderful, and moſt wonderful won- 
derful, and yet again wonderful, and after that out of 
all whooping! 

Roſ. Good my complexion! doſt thou think, though I 
am capariſon'd like a man, I have a doublet and hoſe in 
my diſpoſition ? One inch of delay more is a South-ſea-off 
diſcovery. I pr'ythee, tell me, who is it ? quickly, and 
ſpeak apace: I would thou couldſt ſtammer, that thou 
might'ſt pour this concealed man out of thy mouth, as 
wine comes out of a narrow-mouth'd bottle; either too 
much at once, or none at all. I pr'ythee take the cork 
out of thy mouth, that I may drink thy tidings. | 

Cel. So you may put a man in your belly. | 

Roſ. Is he of God's making? What manner of man? Is 
his head worth a hat, or his chin worth a beard ? 

Cel. Nay, he hath but a little beard. 

Roſ. Why, God will ſend more, if the man will be 
thankful : let me ſtay the growth of his beard, if thou 
delay me not the knowledge of his chin. 

Cel. It is young Orlando; that tripp'd up the wreſtler's 


heels, and your heart, both i in an inſtant. 


Roſ. Nay, but the devil take mocking ; ſpeak fad brow, 
and true maid. 

Cel. Tfaith, coz, tis he, 

Roſ Orlando? 

Cel. Orlando. 

Roſ. Alas the day! what ſhall I do with my doublet 
and hoſe ?—What did he, when thou ſaw'ſt him? What 
ſaid he? How look'd he? Wherein went he? What makes 
he here? Did he aſk for me? Where remains he? How 
parted.he with thee ? and when ſhalt thou ſee him again? 
Anſwer me in one word, 


Cel, 
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Cel. You muft borrow me Garagantua's mouth firſt : 
*tis a word too great for any mouth of this age's ſize: To 
fay, ay, and no, to theſe particulars, is more than to an- 
ſwer in a catechiſm. 

Roſ. But doth he know that I am in this foreſt, and in 
man's apparel ? Looks he as freſhly as he did the day he 
wreſtled ? 

Cel. It is as eaſy to count atomies, as to reſolve the 
propoſitions of a lover: —but take a taſte of my finding 


him, and reliſh it with a good obſervance, I found him 


under a tree, like a dropp'd acorn. 

Roſ. It may well be call'd Jove's free, when it drops 
forth ſuch fruit. 

Cel. Give me audience, good madam. 

Rof. Proceed. | 

Cel. There lay he, ſtretch'd along, like a wounded knight. 

Roſ. Though it be pity to ſee ſuch a fight, it well be- 
comes the ground. 

Cel. Cry, holla! to thy tongue, I pr'ythee; it curvets 
very unſeaſonably. He was furniſh'd like a hunter. 

Roſ. O ominous ! he comes to kill my heart. 

Cel. I would ſing my ſong without a burden: thou 
bring'| me out of tune. 

Roſ. Do you not know I am a woman? when I thank, 
T muſt ſpeak. Sweet, ſay on. 


Enter ORLANDO and JaQUEs, 


Cel. You bring me out :—Soft ! comes he not here? 
| Ref. Tis he; Slink by, and note him. 
[CELIA and ROSALIND retire. 
Jag. I thank you for your company; but, good faith, 
1 had as lief have been myſelf alone. 
E Ori. 
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Orl. And ſo had I; but yet, for faſhion ſake, I thank 
you too for your ſociety. 

Jag. God be with you; let's meet as little as we can. 

Orl. I do defire we may be better ſtrangers. 

Jag. I pray you, mar no more trees with writing love- 
ſongs in their barks, 

Orl. I pray you, mar no more of my verſes with reading 
them ill-favouredly. 

Faq. Roſalind is your love's name? 

Orl. Yes, juſt. 

Jag. I do not like her name. 


Orl. There was no thought of pleaſing you, when ſhe 
was chriſten'd. 


Jag. What ſtature is ſhe of? 

Orl. Juſt as high as my heart. 

Jag. You are full of pretty anſwers : Have you not 
been acquainted with goldſmiths' wives, and conn'd them 
out of rings ? 

Orl. Not ſo; but I anſwer you right painted cloth, from 
whence you have ſtudied your queſtions. 

Jag. You have a nimble wit; I think it was made of 
Atalanta's heels. Will you ſit down with me? and we 
two will rail againſt our miſtreſs the world, and all our 
miſery. 

Orl. I will chide no breather in the world, but myſelf; 5 
againſt whom I know moſt faults. _ 

Jag. The worſt fault you have, is to be in love, 

Orl. Tis a fault I will not change for your beſt virtue. 
I am weary of you. 


Jag. By my troth, I was ſeeking for a fool, when 1 
found you. 


Orl. He is drown'd in the brook z look but in, and you 
ſhall ſee him. 


Jg. 
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Jag. There I ſhall ſee mine own figure. 

Orl. Which I take to be either a fool, or a cypher. 

Jag. I'll tarry no longer with you: farewell, good ſig- 
nior love, 

Orl, I am glad of your departure; adieu, good monkeur 
melancholy. | 

[Exit JAQUES.—CELIA and ROSALIND come forward, 

Rof. I will ſpeak to him like a faucy lacquey, and under 
that habit play the knave with him. Do you hear, foreſter ? 

Orl. Very well ; What would you ? 

Roſ. I pray you; what is't a clock? 

Orl. You ſhould aſk me, what time o' day; there's no 
clock in the foreſt. 

Roſ. Then there is no true lover in the foreſt; elſe ſigh- 
ing every minute, and groaning every hour, would detect 
the lazy foot of time, as well as a clock. 

Orl. And why not the ſwift foot of time? had not that 
been as proper ? 

Rof. By no means, fir : Time travels in divers paces 
with divers perſons : I'll tell you who time ambles withal, 
who time trots withal, who time e withal, and who 
he ſtands ſtill withal. 

Orl. I pr'ythee, who doth he trot withal ? 

Roſ. Marry, he trots hard with a young maid between 
the contract of her marriage, and the day it is ſolemnized: 
if the interim be but a ſe'nnight, time's pace is ſo hard 
that it ſeems the length of ſeven years. 

Orl. Who ambles time withal ? 

Roſ. With a prieſt that lacks Latin, and a rich man that 
hath not the gout: for the one ſleeps eaſily, becauſe he 
cannot ſtudy ; and the other lives merrily, becauſe he feels 
no pain: the one lacking the burden of lean and waſteful 
learning; the other knowing no burden of heavy tedious 
penury: Theſe time ambles withal. 
E 3 | Orl, 
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Orl. Who doth he gallop withal ? 

Ro. With a thief to the gallows : for thongh he go as 
ſoftly as foot can fall, he thinks himſelf too ſoon there. 

Orl. Who ſtays it ſtill withal ? 

Roſ. With lawyers in the vacation: for they ſleep be- 
tween term and term, and then they perceive not how - 
time moves. 

Orl. Where dwell you, pretty youth ? 

Roſ. With this ſhepherdeſs, my fiſter ; here in the ſkirts 
of the foreſt, like fringe upon a petticoat, 

Orl. Are you native of this place? 

Roſ. As the coney, that you ſee dwell where ſhe is 
kindled. 

Orl. Your accent is ſomething finer than you could 
purchaſe in ſo removed a dwelling. 

Roſ. I have been told ſo of many: but, indeed, an old 
religious uncle of mine taught me to ſpeak, who was in 
his youth an in-land man; one that knew courtſhip too 
well, for there he fell in love. I have heard him read many 
lectures againſt it; and I thank God, I am not a woman, 
to be touch'd with ſo many giddy offences as he hath ge- 
nerally tax'd their whole ſex withal. 

Orl. Can you remember any of the principal evils, that 
he laid to the charge of women ? 

Rof. There were none principal; they were all like one 
another, as half-pence are: every one fault ſeeming mon- 
{trous, till his fellow fault came to match it. 

Orl. I pr'ythee, recount ſome of them. 

Roſ. No; I will not caſt away my phyſick, but on thoſe 
that are ſick. There is a man haunts the foreſt, that 
abuſes our young plants with carving Roſalind on their 
barks; hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies on bram- 
bles; all, forſooth, deifying the name of Roſalind : if I 
could meet that fancy-monger, I would give him ſome 


3 good 
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good counſel, for he ſeems to have the quotidian of love 
upon him, 

Orl, I am he that is ſo love-ſhaked ; I pray you, tell me 
your remedy. 

Roſ. There is none of my uncle's marks upon you: he 
taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage of 
ruſhes, I am ſure, you are not priſoner. 

Orl. What were his marks? 

Roſ. A lean cheek ; which you have not: a blue eye, 
and ſunken; which you have not: an unqueſtionable 
ſpirit; which you have not: a beard neglected ; which 


you have not: but I pardon you for that; for, ſimply, 


your having in beard is a younger brother's revenue :— 


Then your hoſe ſhould be ungarter'd, your bonnet un- 


banded, your ſleeve unbuttoned, your ſhoe untied, and 
every thing about you demonſtrating a careleſs deſo- 
lation. But you are no ſuch man; you are rather point- 
device in your accoutrements; as loving yourſelf, than 
ſeeming the lover of any other. 

Orl. Fair youth, I would I could make thee believe I 
love. 

Roſ. Me believe it? you may as ſoon make her that you 
love believe it; which, I warrant, ſhe is apter to do, than 
to confeſs ſhe does : that is one of the points in the which 
women ſtill give the lie to their conſciences. But, in 
good ſooth, are you he that hangs the verſes on the trees, 
wherein Roſalind is ſo admired ? 

Orl. I ſwear to thee, youth, by the white hand of 
Roſalind, I am that he, that unfortunate he. 

Roſ. But are you ſo much in love as your rhimes ſpeak ? 

Orl. Neither rhime nor reaſon can expreſs how much. 

| Ref. Love is merely a madneſs; and, I tell you, de- 
ſerves as well a dark houſe and a whip, as madmen do: 
and the reaſon why they are not ſo puniſhed and cured, 
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is, that the lunacy 1s ſo ordinary, that the whippers are in 
love too: Yet I profeſs curing it by counſel. 

Orl. Did you ever cure any ſo ? 

Roſ. Yes, one; and in this manner. He was to ima- 
gine me his love, his miſtreſs; and I ſet him every day to 
woo me: At which time would I, being but a mooniſh 
youth, grieve, be effeminate, changeable, longing, and 
liking; proud, fantaſtical, apiſh, ſhallow, inconſtant, 
full of tears, full of ſmiles; for every paſſion ſomething, 
and for no paſſion truly any thing, as boys and women 
are for the moſt part cattle of this colour : would now 
like him, now loath him; then entertain him, then for- 
ſwear him; now weep for him, then ſpit at him; that I 
drave my ſuitor from his mad humour of love, to a living 
humour of madneſs; which was, to forſwear the full 
{ſtream of the world, and to hve in a nook merely monaſ- 
tick: And thus I cured him; and this way will I take 
upon me to waſh your liver as clean as a ſound ſheep” 8 
heart, that there ſhall not be one ſpot of love in't. 

Orl. T would not be cured, youth, 

Roſ. I would cure you, if you would but call me Roſa- 
lind, and come every day to my cote, and woo me. 

Orl. Now, by the faith of my love, I will; ; tell me 
where it is. 

Roſ. Go with me to it, and I'll ſhow it you: and, by 
the way, you ſhall tell me where in the foreſt you live ; 
Will you go? 

Orl. With all my heart, good youth. 

Roſ. Nay, you muſt call me Roſalind: - Come, ſiſter, 
will you go? [Exeunt, 


SCENE 
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SCENE Ill. 


Enter TOUCHSTONE and AUDREY; JAQUES at a diſtance, 
obſerving them, 


Touch. Come apace, good Audrey; I will fetch up your 
goats, Audrey: And how, Audrey? am I the man yet? 
Doth my ſimple feature content you ? 

Aud. Your features! Lord warrant us! what features? 

Touch. T am here with thee and thy goats, as the moſt 
capricious poet, honeſt Ovid, was among the Goths. 

Jag. O knowledge ill- inhabited! worſe than Jove in a 
thatch'd houſe ! LAlide. 

Touch. When a man's verſes cannot be underſtood, nor 
a man's good wit ſeconded with the forward child, under- 
ſtanding, it ſtrikes a man more dead than a great reckon- 
ing in a little room: Truly, I would the gods had made 
thee poetical. | | 

Aud. I do not know what poetical is: Is it honeſt in 
deed, and word? Is it a true thing? | 

Touch. No, truly; for the trueſt poetry is the moſt 
feigning ; and lovers are given to poetry; and what they 
ſwear in poetry, may be ſaid, as lovers, they do feign. 

Aud, Do you with then, that the gods had made me 
poetical ? | | 

Touch. I do, truly: for thou ſwear*ſt to me, thou art 
honeſt; now, if thou wert a poet, I might have ſome 
hope thou didſt feign, | | 

Aud. Would you not have me honeſt ? 

Touch. No truly, unleſs thou wert hard-favour'd : for 
honeſty coupled to beauty, is to have honey a ſauce to 
ſugar. | 

Jag. A material fool! [ A/ide. 
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Aud. Well, I am not fair; and therefore I pray the 
gods make me honeſt ! 

Touch, Truly, and to caſt away honeſty upon a foul 
flut, were to put good meat into an unclean diſh, _ 

Aud. J am not a flut, though I thank the gods I am 
foul. 

Touch. Well, praiſed be the gods for thy foulneſs! flut- 
tiſhneſs may come hereafter. But be it as it may be, I 
will marry thee: and to that end, I have been with Sir 
Oliver Mar-text the vicar of the next village ; who hath 
promiſed to meet me in this place of the foreſt, and to 
couple us. 

Jag. IT would fain ſee this meeting. [ Afide. 

Aud. Well, the gods give us joy | 

Touch, Amen. A man may, if he were of a fearful 
heart, ſtagger in this attempt; for here we have no temple 
but the wood. no aſſembly but horn-beaſts. But what 
though? Courage! As horns are odious, they are neceſ- 
fary. It is ſaid, —Many a man knows no end of his goods: 
right; many a man has good horns, and knows no end of 
them. Well, that is the dowry of his wife; 'tis none of 
his own getting. Horns? Even ſo:— Poor men alone? 
No, no; the nobleſt deer hath them as huge as the 
raſcal. Is the ſingle man therefore bleſſed? No: as a wall'd 
town is more worthier than a village, ſo is the forehead of 
a married man more honourable than the bare brow of a 
bachelor: and by how much defence is better than no 
ſkill, by ſo much is a horn more precious than to want. 


Enter Sir OLIVER MAR-TEXT. 


Here comes fir Oliver: — Sir Oliver Mar-text, you are 
well met: Will you deſpatch us here under this tree, or 
mall we go with you to your chapel ? 

Sir Oli. 
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Sir Oli. Is there none here to give the woman? 

Touch, I will not take her on gift of any man. 

Sir Oli. Truly, ſhe muſt be given, or the marriage is 
not lawful. 

Jag. ¶ Diſcovering bimfelf.. ] Proceed „proceed; I'll give 
her. 

Touch. Good even, good maſter What ye calt: How do 
you, fir? You are very well met: God'ild you for your 
laſt company: I am very glad to ſee you: Even a toy in 
hand here, fir :—Nay ; pray, be cover'd. 

Jag. Will you be married, motley ? 

Touch, As the ox hath his bow, ſir, the horſe his curb, 
and the faulcon her bells, ſo man hath his deſires ; and as 
pigeons bill, ſo wedlock would be nibbling. 

Jag. And will you, being a man of your breeding, be 
married under a buſh, like a beggar? Get you to church, 
and have a good prieſt that can tell you what marriage is: 
this fellow will but join you together as they join wainſcot z 
then one of you will prove a ſhrunk pannel, and, like 
green timber, warp, warp. 

Touch. J am not in the mind but I were better to be 
married of him than of another : for he 1s not like to marry 
me well; and not being well married, it will be a good 
excuſe for me hereafter to leave my wite. [ A/ide. 

Jag. Go thou with me, and let me counſel thee. 

Touch, Come, ſweet Audrey; | 
We muſt be married, or we muſt live in bawdry. 
Farewell, good maſter Oliver ! 

Not — O ſweet Oliver, 
O brave Oliver, | 
Leave me not behi' thee ; 
But—Wind away, 
Begone, I ſay, 
I will not to wedding wi' thee, 
* JA Ss, ToucuasTONE, and AUDREY. 
Sir Oli, 
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Sin Oli. Tis no matter; ne'er a fantaſtical knave of 
them all ſhall flout me out of my calling. LExit. 


SCENE IV. 
The ſame. Before a Cottage. 


Enter ROSALIND and CELIA, 


Rof. Never talk to me, I will weep. 
Cel. Do, I pr'ythee ; but yet have the grace to conſider, 
that tears do not become a man, 

Roſ. But have I not cauſe to weep ? 

Cel. As good cauſe as one would defire ; therefore weep, 

Roſ. His very hair is of the diſſembling colour. 

Cel. Something browner than judas's: marry, his kiſſes 
are Judas's own children, 

Roſ. T faith, his hair is of a good colour. 

Cel. An excellent colour: your cheſnut was ever the 
only colour. | 

Ref. And his kiſſing is as full of ſanctity as the touch 
of holy bread. 

Cel. He hath bought a pair of caſt lips of Diana: a nun 
of winter's Giterhwod kiſſes not more religiouſly; the very 
ice of chaſtity is in them. 

Roſ. But why did he ſwear he would come this morning, 
and comes not? | 

Cel. Nay certainly, there 1s no truth in him. 

Roſ. Do you think ſo? | 
| | Cel. Ves: I think he is not a pick-purſe, nor a horſe. 
ſtealer; but for his verity in love, I do think him as con- 
cave as a cover'd goblet, or a worm-eaten nut. 

Roſe. Not true in love? 

Cel. Ves, when he is in; but, I think he is not in. 

Rof. You have heard him ſwear downright, he was. 


Cel. 
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Cel. Was is not is: beſides, the oath of a lover is no 
ſtronger than the word of a tapſter; they are both the 
confirmers of falſe reckonings: He attends here in the 
foreſt on the duke your father. 

Roſ. I met the duke yeſterday, and had much queſtion 
with him: He aſked me, of what parentage I was; I told 
him, of as good as he; ſo he laugh'd, and let me go. But 
what talk we of fathers, when there is ſuch a man as Or- 
lando ? 

Cel. O, that's a brave man! he writes brave verſes, 
ſpeaks brave words, ſwears brave oaths, and breaks them 
bravely, quite traverſe, athwart the heart of his lover; as 
a puny tilter, that ſpurs his horſe but on one ſide, breaks 
his ſtaff like a noble gooſe: but all's brave, that youth 
mounts, and folly guides: — Who comes here? 


Enter CoRiN. 


Cor. Miſtreſs, and maſter, you have oft enquired 
After the ſhepherd that complain'd of love; 
Who you ſaw ſitting by me on the turf, 
Praiſing the proud diſdainful ſhepherdeſs 
That was his miſtreſs. 
Cel. Well, and what of him? 
Cor. If you will ſee a pageant truly play'd, 
Between the pale complexion of true love 
And the red glow of ſcorn and proud diſdain, 
Go hence a little, and I ſhall conduct you, 
If you will mark it. 
Rof. O, come, let us remove; 
The ſight of lovers feedeth thoſe in love: — 
Bring us unto this ſight, and you ſhall ſay 
I'Il prove a buſy actor in their play, _ LExeunt. 
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| SCENE V. 
| Another part of the Foreſt. 
Enter Silvius and PHEBE. 


Sil. Sweet Phebe, do not ſcorn me; do not, Phebe ; 
Say, that you love me not; but ſay not ſo 
In bitterneſs : The common executioner, 
Whoſe heart the accuſtom'd ſight of death makes hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 
But firſt begs pardon ; Will you ſterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops ? 


_ — — — —  _— — 


| Enter ROSALIND, CELIA, and CoORIN, at a diſtance. 


Phe, I would not be thy executioner 
J fly thee, for I would not injure thee. 
1 Thou tell'ſt me, there is murder in mine eye: 
| "Tis pretty, ſure, and very probable, | 
That eyes, —that are the frail'ſt and ſofteſt things, 
Who ſhut their coward gates on atomies,— 
Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers! 
Now I do frown on thee with all my heart; 
| And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill thee 
| Now counterfeit to ſwoon ; why now fall down; 
Or, if thou canſt not, O, for ſhame, for ſhame, 
Lie not, to ſay mine eyes are murderers. 
Now ſhow the wound mine eye hath made in thee : 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
| Some ſcar of it; lean but upon a ruſh, 
| The cicatrice and capable impreſſure 
Thy palm ſome moment keeps: but now mine eyes, 
Which 
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Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, I am ſure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt, 
Sil. O dear Phebe, 
If ever, (as that ever may be near,) 
You meet in ſome freſh cheek the power of fancy, 
Then ſhall you know the wounds inviſible 
That love's keen arrows make. 

Pbße. But, ill that time, 
Come not thou near me: and, when that time comes, 
Afflict me with thy mocks, pity me not; 

As, till that time, I ſhall not pity thee. 

Roſ. And why, I pray you? [Advancing] Who might 

be your mother, 

That you inſult, exult, and all at once, 
Over the wretched ? What though you have more beauty, 
(As, by my faith, I ſee no more in you 
Than without candle may go dark to bed,) 
Muſt you be therefore proud and pitileſs ? 
Why what means this? Why do you look on me? 
I ſee no more in you, than in the ordinary 
Of nature's ſale-work :—Od's iny little life! 
I think, ſhe means to tangle my eyes too :— 
No, faith, proud miſtreſs, hope not after it; 
*Tis not your inky brows, your black-filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip.— _ 
You fooliſh ſhepherd, wherefore do you follow her, 
Like foggy ſouth, puffing with wind and rain ? 
You are a thouſand times a properer man, 
Than ſhe a woman: *Tis ſuch fools as you, 
That make the world full of ill- favour'd children: 
»Tis not her glaſs, but you, that flatters her; 
And out of you ſhe ſees herſelf more proper, 
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Than any of her lineaments can ſhow her.— 

But, miſtreſs, know yourſelf; down on your knees, 
And thank heaven, faſting, for a good man's love: 
For I muſt tell you friendly in your ear, — 

Sell when you can; you are not for all markets: 
Cry the man mercy ; love him; take his offer 


Foul is moſt foul, being foul to be a ſcoffer. 


So, take her to thee, ſhepherd —fare you well. 
Phe, Sweet youth, M pray you chide a year together; 


I had rather hear you chide, than this man woo. 


Roſ. He's fallen in love with her foulneſs, and ſhe'll 
fall in love with my anger: If it be ſo, as faſt as ſhe an- 
ſwers thee with frowning looks, I'll ſauce her with bitter 
words. Why look you ſo upon me? 

Phe. For no ill will I bear you. 

Roſ. I pray you, do not fall in love with me, 

For I am falſer than vows made in wine: 
Beſides, I like you not: If you will know my houſe, 
*Tis at the tuft of olives, here hard by :— 
Will you go, ſiſter? — Shepherd, ply her hard ;— 
Come, ſiſter :—Shepherdeſs, look on him better, 
And be not proud : though all the world could ſee, 
None could be ſo abus'd in ſight as he. 
Come, to our flock. 
| [Exeunt W CELIA, and CoRix. 

Phe. Dead ſhepherd ! now I find thy ſaw of might; 
Who ever low'd, that low'd not at firſt fight ? 

Sil. Sweet Phebe,— 

Phe. Ha! what ſay' ſt thou, Silvius? 

Sil. Sweet Phebe, pity me. | 

Phe. Why, I am ſorry for thee, gentle Silvius. 

Sil. Wherever ſorrow is, relief would be: 

If you do ſorrow at my grief in love, 
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By giving love, your ſorrow and my grief 
Were both extermin'd. 

Phe. Thou haſt my love; Is not that neighbourly ? 

Sil. IJ would have you. 

Phe. Why, that were coyetouſneſs, 
Silvius, the time was, that I hated thee 10 
And yet it is not, that I bear thee love: | 
But ſince that thou canſ talk of love ſo well, iu 
Thy company, which erſt was irkſome to me, 19 
I will endure; and I'll employ thee too: lh 
But do not look for further recompenſe, 

Than thine own gladneſs that thou art employ'd, 

Sil. So holy, and fo perfect is my love, 
And I in ſuch a poverty of grace, | 
That I ſhall think it a moſt plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harveſt reaps : looſe now and then 
A ſcatter'd ſmile, and that I'll live upon. 

Phe, Know'ſt thou the youth that ſpoke to me ere 

while? | 

Sil. Not very well, but I have met him oft; 

And he hath bought the cottage, and the bounds, 
That the old carlot once was maſter of, 

Phe. Think not I love him, though I aſk for him; 

Tis but a peevith boy :—yet he talks well; — 

But what care I for words? yet words do well, 

When he that ſpeaks them pleaſes thoſe that hear, 

It is a pretty youth :—not very pretty ;— | 
But, ſure, he's proud; and yet his pride becomes him 
He'll make a proper man: The beſt thing in him 

Is his complexion ; and faſter than his tongue 

Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 

He is not tall ; yet for his years he's tall ; 

His leg is but ſo ſo; and yet 'tis well: 
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There was a pretty redneſs in his lip; 
A little riper and more luſty red 
Than that mix'd in his cheek ; twas juſt the difference 
Betwixt the conſtant red, and mingled damaſk. 
There be ſome women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 
In parcels as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him: but, for my part, 
J love him not, nor hate him not; and yet 
T have more cauſe to hate him than to love him : 
For what had he to do to chide at me ? 
He ſaid, mine eyes were black, and my hair black 
And, now I am remember'd, ſcorn'd at me : 
I marvel, why I anſwer'd not again: 
But that's all one; omittance is no quittance. 
I'll write to him a very taunting letter, 
And thou ſhalt bear it; Wilt thou, Silvius? 
Sil. Phebe, with all my heart. 
Phe. I'll write it ſtraig ht; 
The matter's in my head, and in my heart: | 
I will be bitter with him, and paſſing ſhort : 
Go with me, Silvius. [Exeunt. 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 


The ſame. 
Enter RoSALIND, CELIA, and JAQUES. 


Jag. I pr'ythee, pretty youth, let me be better ac- 
quainted with thee. 

Roſ. They ſay, you are a melunictioly fellow. 

Jag. I am ſo; I do love it better than laughing. 

Roſ. Thoſe, that are in extremity of either, are abomin- 
able fellows; and betray themſelves to every modern cen- 
ſure, worſe than drunkards. | 

Jag. Why, *tis good to be ſad and ſay nothing. 

Roſ. Why then, tis good to be a poſt. 

Jag. I have neither the ſcholar's melancholy, which is 
emulation; nor the muſician's, which is fantaſtical ; nor 
the courtier's, which is proud; nor the ſoldier's, which is 
ambitious; nor the lawyer's, which is politick; nor the 
lady's, which 1s nice; nor the lover's, which 1s all theſe : 
but it is a melancholy of mine own, compounded of many 
ſimples, extracted from many objects: and, indeed, the 
ſundry contemplation of my travels, in which my often 

umination wraps me, is a molt humorous ſadneſs. 

Roſ. A traveller! By my faith, you have great reaſon 
to be ſad; I fear, you nave fold your own lands, to ſee 
other men's; then, to have ſeen much, and to have no- 
thing, is to have rich eyes and poor hands. 

Jag. Ves, I have gain'd my experience. 
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Enter ORLANDO, 


Roſ. And your experience makes you fad : IT had rather 
have a fool to make me merry, than experience to make 
me ſad; and to travel for it too, 

Ol. Good day, and happineſs, dear Roſalind ! 

Jag. Nay then, God be wi' you, an you talk in blank 
verſe. [ Ext, 

Roſ. Farewel, monſieur traveller: Look, you liſp, and 
wear ſtrange ſuits; diſable all the benefits of your own 
country; be out of love with your nativity, and almoſt 
chide God for making you that countenance you are; or 
I will ſcarce think you have ſwam in a gondola.— Why, 
how now, Orlando! where have you been all this while? 
You a lover ?—An you ſerve me ſuch another trick, never 
come in my fight more. 

Orl. My fair Roſalind, I come within an hour of my 
promiſe. 

Roſ. Break an hour's promiſe in love? He that will di- 
vide a minute into a thouſand parts, and break but a part 
of the thouſandth part of a minute in the affairs of love, 
it may be ſaid of him, that Cupid hath clap'd him o' the 
ſhoulder, but I warrant him heart-whole. 

Orl. Pardon me, dear Roſalind. 

Roſ. Nay, an you be {o* tardy, come no more in my 
fight; I had as lief be woo'd of a ſnail. 

"Ort. Of a ſnail ? 

Roſ. Ay, of a ſnail; for though he comes ſlowly, he 
carries his houſe on his head; a better jointure, I think, 
than you can make a woman: Beſides, he brings his deſ- 
tiny with him. 

Orl. What's that? 

Roſ. Why, horns; which ſuch as you are fain to be be- 

holden 
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holden to your wives for: but he comes armed in his for- 
tune, and prevents the {lander of his wife. 

Orl, Virtue is no horn- maker; and my Roſalind is vir- 
tuous. 

Roſ. And I am your Roſalind, 

Cel. It pleaſes him to call you fo; but he hath a Rot- 
lind of a better leer than you. 

Roſ. Come, woo me, woo me; for now I am in a holi- 
day humour, and like enough to conſent :—What would 
you fay to me now, an I were your very very Rolaliad ? 

Orl. I would kiſs, before I ſpoke. 

Roſ. Nay, you were better ſpeak firſt; and when you 
were gravell'd for lack of matter, you might take occaſion 
to kiis, Very good orators, when they are out, they will 
ſpit ; and for lovers, lacking (God warn us!) matter, the 
cleanlieſt ſhift is to kils. 

Orl. How if the kiſs be denied? 

Rof. Then the puts you to entreaty, and there begins 
new matter, |; : 

Orl. Who could be out, being before his beloved mil- 
treſs ? 

Roſ. Marry, that ſhould you, if I were your multreis 
or I thuuld think my honeſty ranker than my wit, 

Orl. What, of my ſuit? 


R/. Not out of your apparel, and yet out of your ſuit, 


Am not I your Roſalind ? 
Orl. I take foine joy to ſay you are, becauſe I would be 
talking of her. 
Rof. Well, in her perſon, I ſiy-—I will not have you. 
Oy. Then, in mine own perſon, I die, 
| Ryf. No, faith, die by attorney. The poor world is 


almoſt fix thouſand years old, and in all this time there 


wis not any man died in his own perſon, vilelicet, in a 
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love-cauſe, Troilus had his brains daſh'd out with a 
Grecian club; yet he did what he could to die before; 
and he is one of the patterns of love. Leander, he would 
have lived many fair year, though Hero had turn'd nun, 
if it had not heen for a hot midſummer night : for, good 
youth, he went but forth to waſh him in the Helleſpont, 
and, being taken with the cramp, was drown'd ; and the 
foolith chroniclers of that age found it was—Hero of Seſ- 


tos. But theſe are all lies; men have died from time to 


time, and worms have eaten them, but not for love. 

Orl. I would not have my right Roſalind of this mind; 
for, I proteſt, her frown might kill me. 

Roſ. By this hand, it will not kill a fly: But come, 
now I will be your Roſalind in a more coming-on diſpe- 
ſition ; and aſk me what you will, I will grant it. 

Orl. Then love me, Roſalind. 

Ro. Yes, faith will I, fridays, and ſaturdays, and all. 

Orl. And wilt thou have me? 

Roſ. Ay, and twenty ſuch. 

Orl. What ſay' ſt thou? 

Roſ. Are you not good? 

Orl. I hope ſo. 

Roſ. Why then, can one deſire too much of a good thing? 


—Come, ſiſter, you ſhall be the prieſt, and marry us.— 


Give me your hand, Orlando :— What do you lay, ſiſter? 
Orl. Pray thee, marry us. 
(el. J cannot fay the words. 
Roſ. You mult begin, Will you, Orlando,. — | 
Cel. Go to ;—— Will you, Orlando, have to wife this 
Roſalind ? 
Orl. I will. 
Rof. Ay, but when? 
Orl, Why now; as fait as ſhe can marry us. 
Roſe. Then you mult fay,—1 take thee, Roſalind, for wife, 
Ort, 
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Orl. I take thee, Roſalind, for wife. 

Roſe. I might aſk you for your commiſſion ; but,—I do 
take thee, Orlando, for my huſband : There a girl goes 
before the prieſt; and, certainly, a woman's thought runs 

before her actions. 
Orl. So do all thoughts; they are wing'd. 

Roſ. Now tell me, how long you would have her, after 
you have poſſeſs'd her, 

Orl. For ever, and a day. 

Rof. Say a day, without the ever: No, no, Orlando; 
men are April when they woo, December when they wed : 
maids are May when they are maids, but the iky changes 
when they are wives, I will be more jealous of thee than 
a Barbary cock-pigeon over his hen; more clamorous than 
a parrot againſt rain; more new-fangled than an ape; 
more giddy in my defires than a monkey : I will weep for 
nothing, like Diana in the tountain, and I will do that 
when you are diſpos'd to be merry; I will laugh like a 
hyen, and that when thou art inclined to ſleep, 

Orl. But will my Roſalind do ſo? 

Roſ. By my life, the will do as I do. 

Or. O, but ſhe is wiſe. | 

Roſ. Or elſe ſhe could not have the wit to do this: the 
wiſer, the waywarder : Make the doors upon a woman's 
wit, and it will out at the caſement; ſhut that, and *twill 
out at the key-hole; ſtop that, *twill fly with the ſmoke 
out at the chimney. 

Orl. A man that had a wife with ſuch a wit, he might 
ſay, Mit, hither quilt ? 

Roſ. Nay, you might keep that check for it, till you 
met your wife's wit going to your neighbour's bed. 
Orl. And what wit could wit have to excuſe that ? 

Roſ. Marry, to ſay,—ſhe came to {eek you there. You 
fhall never take her without her anſwer, unleſs you take 
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ber without her tongue. O, that woman that cannot 
rake her fault her huſband's occaſion, let her never nurſe 
her child herſelf, for ſhe will breed it like a fool. 

Orl. For theſe two hours, Roſalind, I will leave thee. 

RO Alas, dear love, I cannot lack thee two hours. 

Or/, I muſt attend the duke at dinner; by two o'clock 
I will be with thee again. 

Kg. Ay, go your ways, go your ways; 12—1 knew what: 
you would prove; my friends told me as much, and I 
thought no leſs :—that flattering tongue of yours won me: 
— tis but one caſt away, and ſo,—come, death.—Two 
o'clock is your hour? 

Orl. Ay, ſweet Roſalind. 

R/. By my troth, and in good earneſt, and ſo God 
mend we, and by all pretty oaths that are not dangerous, 
it you break one jot of your promiſe, or come one minute 
behind your hour, I will think you the moſt pathetical 
break-promiſe, and the moſt hollow lover, and the moſt 
unworthy of her you call Roſalind, that may be choſen . 
out of the grois band of the unfaithful : therefore beware 
my cenſure, and keep your promiſe. 

Orl. With no leſs religion, than if thou wert indeed 
my Roſalind : So, adieu. 

Roſ. Well, time is the old juſtice that e examines all ſuch 
offenders, and let time try: Adieu! [Exit ORLANDO. 

Cel. You have ſimply miſus'd our ſex in your love- 
prate : we mult have your doublet and hoſe pluck'd over 
your head, and ſhow the world what the bird hath done 
to her own neſt, 

R. O coz, coz, cox, my pretty little coz, that thou 
didit know how many fathom deep I am in love! But it 
cannot be ſounded ; my affection hath an unknown bot- 
tom, like the bay of Portugal, 

3 a Cel. 
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Cel. Or rather, bottomleſs ; that as faſt as you pour af- 
fection in, it runs out, 

Roſ. No, that ſame wicked baſtard of Venus, that was 
begot of thought, conceiv'd of ſpleen, and born of mad- 
neſs; that blind raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's eyes, 
becauſe his own are out, let him be judge, how deep I an 
in love :—T'll tell thee, Aliena, I cannot be out of the 
ſight of Orlando: I'll go find a ſhadow, and ſigh till he 
come. 


Cel. And I'll ſleep. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 


Another part of the Foreſt. 


Enter JAQUES and Lords, in the habit of Foreſters. 


Fac. Which is he that kill'd the deer? 

x Lord. Sir, it was I. 
Fac. Let's preſent him to the duke, like a Roman con- 
queror; and it would do well to ſet the deer's horns upon 
his head, for a branch of victory: — Have you no ſong, 
foreſter, for this purpole ? 

2 Lord. Yes, ſir. 

Fac. Sing it; *tis no matter how it be in tune, ſo it 
make noiſe enough, | 


S O0 NG. 


1. What ſhall he hade, that kill'd the deer? 
2. His leather ſein, and horns to wear, 
1. Then fing him home : 
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It was a creſt ere thou wwaſt born. bear this bur- 
1. Thy father's father wore it; den, 
| 2. And thy father bore it: 
All. The horn, the horn, the luſty horn, 
Is not a thing to laugh to ſcorn, [Exeunt. 


Take thou no ſcorn, to auear the horn; Yr reſt ſhall 


SCENE III. 
The Foreſt. 


Enter ROSALIND and CELIA. 


Roſ. How ſay you now? Is it not paſt two o'clock ? an 
here much Orlando! | 

Cel. I warrant you, with pure love, and troubled brain, 
he hath ta'en his bow and arrows, and is gone forth—to 
ſleep : Look, who comes here, 


Enter SILVIUS. 


Sil. My errand is to you, fair youth ;— 
My gentle Phebe bid me give you this: [Giving a letter. 
I know not the contents ; but, as I gueſs, 

By the {tern brow, and waſpiſh action 
Which ſhe did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 
It bears an angry tenour : pardon me, 
I am but as a guiltleſs meſſenger. 
Rof. Patience herſelf would ſtartle at this letter, 
And play the ſwaggerer; bear this, bear all: 
She ſays, I am not fair; that I lack manners; 
She calls me proud ; and, that ſhe could not love me 
Were man as rare as phœnix; Od's my will! | 
Her love is not the hare that I do hunt; 
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Why writes ſhe ſo to me ?— Well, ſhepherd, well, 
This 1s a letter of your own device. 

Sil. No, I proteſt, I know not the contents 
Phebe did write it. | 

AG: -.; Come, come, you are a fool, 
And turn'd into the extremity of love. 
I ſaw her hand: ſhe has a leathern hand, 
A freeſtone-colour'd hand; I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on, but *twas her hands; 
She has a huſwite's hand: but that's no matter: 
I ſay, ſhe never did invent this letter; 
This is a man's invention, and his hand, 

Sil. Sure, it is hers. 

Roſ. Why, tis a boiſterous and a cruel ſtile, 
A ſtile for challengers; why, ſhe defies me, 
Like Turk to Chriſtian : woman's gentle brain 
Could not drop forth ſuch giant-rude invention, 
Such Ethiop words, blacker in their effect 
Than in their countenance :— Will you hear the letter? 

Sil. So pleaſe you, for I never heard it yet; 
Yet heard too much of Phebe's cruelty. 

Roſ. She Phebes me: Mark how the tyrant writes. 


Art thou god to ſhepherd turn'd, [Reads. 
That a maiden's heart hath burn'd?.— 


Can a woman rail thus ? 
Sil. Call you this railing ? 


Roſ. Why, thy godhead laid apart, 
Warr'ſt thou with a woman's heart ? 


Did you ever hear ſuch railing ? 


Whiles the eye of man did 4vo0 me, 
That could do no vengeance to Mes 
Meaning 
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Meaning me a beaſt.— 


If the ſcorn of your bright eyne 
Hawe power to raiſe ſuch love in mint, 
Alack, in me what ſtrange effect 
Would they work in mild aſpedt ? 
Whiles you chid me, I did love; 
How then might your prayers move? 
He, that brings this love to thee, 
Little knows this lowe in me: 

And by him ſeal up thy mind; 
IWhether that thy youth and kind 

Will the faithful offer take 

Of me, and all that I can make ; 

Or elſe by him my love deny, 

And then I'll ſtudy how to die. 


Sil. Call you this chiding ? 
Cel. Alas, poor ſhepherd ! | 

Roſ. Do you pity him? no, he deſerves no pity,—Wilt 
thou love ſuch a woman ?—What, to make thee an inſtru- 
ment, and play falſe ſtrains upon thee! not to be en- 
dured !—Well, go your way to her, (for, I ſee, love hath 
made thee a tame ſnake,) and ſay this to her;—That if 
ſhe love me, I charge her to love thee : if ſhe will not, I 
will never have her, unleſs thou entreat for her. If you 
be a true lover, hence, and not a word ; for here comes 
more company. [Exit SILVIUS. 


Enter OLivER, ® 


on. Good-morrow, fair ones: Pray you, if you know 
Where, in the purlieus of this foreſt, ſtands 
A ſheep-cote, fenc'd about with olive- trees? 
a Cel, 
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Cel. Weſt of this place, down in the neighbour bottom, 

The rank of oſiers, by the murmuring ſtream, 

Left on your right hand, brings you to the place: 

But at this hour the houſe doth keep itſelf, 

There's none within. 
Oli. If that an eye may profit by a tongue, 

Then I ſhould know you by deſcription; 

Such garments, and ſuch years: The boy is, fair, 

Of female favour, and beftows himſelf 

Like a ripe ſiſter : but the woman low, 

And browner than her brother. Are not you 

The owner of the houſe I did enquire for? 
Cel. It is no boaſt, being aſk'd, to ſay, we are. 
Oli. Orlando doth commend him to you both; 

And to that youth, he calls his Roſalind, 

He ſends this bloody napkin ; Are you he? 
Rof. Jam: What muſt we underſtand by this? 
Oli. Some of my ſhame z if you will know of me 

What man I am, and how, and why, and where 

This handkerchief was ſtain'd. | 
Cel. J pray you, tell it. 
Oli. When laſt the young Orlando parted from you, 

He left a promiſe to return again | 

Within an hour ; and, pacing through the foreſt, 

Chewing the food of ſweet and bitter fancy, 

Lo, what befel ! he threw his eye aſide, 

And, mark, what obje& did preſent itſelf ! 

Under an oak, whoſe boughs were moſs'd with age, 

And high top bald with dry antiquity, 

A. wretched ragged man, o'ergrown with hair, 

Lay ſleeping on his back: about his neck 

A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly 
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Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, 
And with indented glides did flip away 
Into a bufh : under which buſh's ſhade 
A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry, 
Lay couching, head on ground, with catlike watch, 
When that the ſleeping man ſhould ſtir ; for 'tis 
The royal diſpoſition of that beaſt, 
To prey on nothing that doth ſeem as dead : 
This ſeen, Orlando did approach the man, 
And found it was his brother, his elder brother. 
Cel. O, I have heard him ſpeak of that ſame brother; 
And he did render him the moſt unnatural 
That liv'd *mongſt men. 
Oli. And well he might ſo do, 


For well I know he was unnatural. 


| Ref. But, to Orlando Did he leave him there, 
Food to the ſuck'd and hungry lioneſs ? 

Oli. Twice did he turn his back, and purpos'd ſo: 
But kindneſs, nobler ever than revenge, 

And nature, ſtronger than his juſt occaſion, 
Made him give battle to the lioneſs, 

Who quickly fell before him; in which hurtling 
From miſerable ſlumber I awak'd. | 

Cel. Are you his brother? 

Ro. Was it you he reſcu'd ? 

Cel. Was't you that did fo oft contrive to kill him ? 

Oli. Twas I; but 'tis not I: I do not ſhame 
To tell you what I was, ſince my converſion ._ 

So ſweetly taſtes, being the thing I am. 

Roſ. But, for the bloody napkin ?— 

Oli. 5 By, and by. 
When from the firſt to laſt, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountments had moſt kindly bath'd, 

As, how I came into that deſert place 
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In brief, he led me to the gentle duke, 
Who gave me freſh array, and entertainment, 
Committing me unto my brother's love ; 
Who led me inſtantly unto his cave, 
There ſtripp'd himſelf, and here upon his arm 
The lioneſs had torn ſome fleſh away, 
Which all this while had bled ; and now he fainted, 
And cry'd, in fainting, upon Roſalind. 
Brief, I recover'd him; bound up his wound; 
And, after ſome {mall ſpace, being ſtrong at heart, 
He ſent me hither, ſtranger as I am, 
To tell this ſtory, that you might excuſe 
His broken promiſe, and to give this napkin, 
Dy'd in this blood; unto the ſhepherd youth 
That he in ſport doth call his Roſalind. 
Cel. Why, how now, Ganymede ? ſweet Ganymede ? 
[RosALIND farts, 

Oli. Many will ſwoon when they do look on blood. 

Cel. There is more in it ;>Coulin—Ganymede! 

Oli. Look, he recovers. 

Rof. I would, I were at home. 

Cel, We'll lead you thither :— | 
I pray you, will you take him by the arm ? 

Oli. Be of good cheer, youth :—You a man? 

You lack a man's heart. 

Rof. I do fo, I confeſs it. Ah, fir, a body would think 
this was well counterteited : I pray you, tell your brother 
how well I counterfeited. —Heigh ho! | | 

Oli. This was not counterfeit ; there 1s too great teſti- 
mony in your complexion, that it was a paſſion of ear- 
neſt. 

Roſ. Counterfeit, I aſſure you. 

Oli. Well then, take a good heart, and counterfeit to 
be a man. | 


Rof. 
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Rof. So I do: but, i' faith, I ſhould have been a woman 
by right. 

Cel. Come, you look paler and paler; pray you, draw 
homewards :—Good fir, go with ns. 

Oli. That will I, for I muſt bear anſwer back how you 
excuſe my brother, Rofalind. 

Roſ. I ſhall deviſe ſomething : But, I pray you, com- 
mend my counterfeiting to him: - Will you go? 

| [ Exennt. 


ACT 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 


The ſame. 
Enter TOUCHsSTONE and AUDREY. 


Touch, We ſhall find a time, Audrey; patience, gentle 
Audrey. 

Aud. Faith, the prieſt was good enough, for all the old 
gentleman's ſaying. 

Touch. A moſt wicked ſir Oliver, Audrey, a moſt vile 
Mar-text, But, Audrey, there is a youth here in the 
foreſt lays claim to you. 

Aud, Ay, I know who *tis ; he hath no intereſt in me 
in the world ; here comes the man you mean. 


Enter WILLIAM, 


Touch, It is meat and drink to me to ſee a clown : By 
my troth, we that have good wits, have much to anſwer 
for; we ſhall be flouting ; we cannot hold. 

Will. Good even, Audrey. 

Aud. God ye good even, William. 

Hill. And good even to you, fir. 

Touch, Good even, gentle friend; Cover thy head, 
cover thy head; nay, pr'ythee, be cover'd. How old are 
you, friend ? 

Will. Five and twenty, fir. 

Touch, A ripe age: Is thy name, William? 

Will. William, fir. 

Tauch. A fair name: Waſt born i' the foreſt here? 

Will. 
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Will. Ay, fir, I thank God. 

Touch. Thank God; —a good anſwer : Art rich? 

Will. Faith, fir, fo, fo. 

Touch. So, fo, is good, very good, very excellent good: 
—and yet it is not; it is but ſo ſo. Art thou wile ? 

Will. Ay, fir, I have a pretty wit. 

Touch, Why, thou ſay'ſt well. I do now remember a 
ſaying; The fool doth think he is wiſe, but the wiſe man knows 
himſelf to be a fool, The heathen philoſopher, when he 


had a defire to eat a grape, would open his lips when he 
put it into his mouth; meaning thereby, that grapes 


were made to eat, and lips to open. You do love this 
maid ? 

Will. T do, fir. | 

Touch. Give me your hand: Art thou learned? 

Will. No, fir. | 
Touch, Then learn this of me; To have, is to have: 
For it is a figure in rhetorick, that drink, being pour'd 
out of a cup into a glaſs, by filling the one doth empty 
the other: For all your writers do conſent, that iþ/e is he 
now you are not he, for I am he. | 

Will. Which he, fir ? | 

Touch, He, fir, that muſt marry this woman : There- 
fore, you clown, abandon,—which 1s in the vulgar, leave, 
the ſociety,—which in the boorith is, company,—of 
this female, —which in the common is,—woman, which 
together is, abandon the ſociety of this female; or, clown 
thou periſheſt; or, to thy better underſtanding, dieſt ; to 
wit, I kill thee, make thee away, tranſlate thy life into 
death, thy liberty into bondage: I will deal in poiſon 
with thee, or in baſtinado, or in ſteel; I will bandy with 
thee in faction; I will o'er-run thee with policy; I will 
kill. thee a hundred and fifty ways ; therefore tremble, and 
depart, 


Aud, 
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Aud. Do, good William. 
Will. God reſt you merry, fir. [ Exit, 


Enter CORIN, 


Cor. Our maſter and miſtreſs ſcek you; come, away, 
away 
Touch. Trip, Audliey, trip, Audrey ;—I attend, I at- 
tend. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
The ſame, 


Enter ORLAN DO and OLIVER. 


Orl. Is't poſſible, that on fo little acquaintance you 
ſhould like her? that, but ſeeing, you ſhould love her ? 
and, loving, woo? and, wooing, ſhe ſhould grant? And 
will you perſéver to enjoy Her? 

Oli. Neither call the giddineſs of it in queſtion, the po- 
verty of her, the ſmall acquaintance, my ſudden wooing, 
nor her ſudden conſenting; but ſay with me, I love 
Aliena; ſay with her, that ſhe loves me; conſent with 
both, that we may enjoy each other: it ſhall be to your 
good; for my father's houſe, and all the revenue that was 
old fir Rowland's, will I eftate upon you, and here live 
and die a ſhepherd, 


Enter ROSALIND, 


Orl. You have my conſent. Let your wedding be to- 
morrow: thither will I invite the duke, and all his con- 


G tented 
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tented followers : Go you, and prepare Aliena ; for, look 


you, here comes my Roſalind. 

Roſ. God fave you, brother. 

Oli. And you, fair ſiſter. 

Roſ. O, my dear Orlando, how it grieves me to ſee thee 
wear thy heart in a ſcarf. 

Orl, It is my arm. 

Ko. I thought, thy heart had been wounded with the 
claws of a lion. 

Orl. Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a lady. 

Roß. Did your brother tell you how I counterteited to 
ſwoon, when he ſhow'd me your handkerchief ? 

Orl. Ay, and greater wonders than that. 

Roſ. O, I know where you are :—Nay, tis true: there 
was never any thing ſo ſudden, but the fight of two rams, 
and Cæſar's thraſonical brag of—I came, ſaw, and over- 
came: For your brother and my filter no ſooner met, but 
they look'd ; no ſooner look'd, but they lov'd ; no ſooner 
loy'd, but they ſigh'd; no ſooner ſigh'd, but they aſk'd 
one another the reaſon; no ſooner knew the reaſon, but 
they ſought the remedy: and in theſe degrees have they 
made a pair of ſtairs to marriage, which they will chmb 
incontinent, or elſe be incontinent before marriage: they 
are in the very wrath of love, and they will together ; 
clubs cannot part them, 

Orl. They ſhall be married to-morrow; and I will bid 
the duke to the nuptial. But, O, how bitter a thing it is 
to look into happineſs through another man's eyes! By 
fo much the more ſhall I to-morrow be at the height of 
heart-heavineſs, by how much I ſhall think my brother 
happy, in having what he wiſhes for. 

Roſ. Why then, to-morrow I cannot ſerve your turn 
for Roſalind ? 

Orl, I can live no longer by thinking, 


2 
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Roſ. I will weary you then no longer with idle talking, 
Know of me then, (for now I ſpeak to ſome purpole,) 
that I know you are a gentleman of good conceit : I ſpeak 
not this, that you ſhould bear a good opinion of my know- 
ledge, inſomuch, I fay, I know you are; neither do I la- 
bour for a greater eſteem than may in ſome little meaſure 
draw a belief from you, to do yourſelf good, and not to 
grace me. Believe then, if you pleaſe, that I can do 
ſtrange things: I have, ſince I was three years old, con- 
verſed with a magician, moſt profound in his art, and yet 
not damnable. If you do love Roſalind ſo near the heart 
as your geſture cries it out, when your brother marries 
Aliena, you ſhall marry her: I know into what ſtraits of 
fortune ſhe is driven; and it is not impoſſible to me, if it 
appear not inconvenient to you, to ſet her before your 
eyes to-morrow, human as ſhe is, and without any dan- 
ger. 

Orl. Speak'ſt thou in ſober meanings? | 

Roſ. By my life, I do; which I tender dearly, though 
I fay I am a magician : Therefore, put you in your belt 
array, bid your friends; for if you will be married to- 
morrow, you ſhall; and to Roſalind, if you will, 


Enter S1LVIUS and PHEBE, 


Look, here comes a lover of mine, and a lover of hers, 
Phe. Youth, you have done me much ungentleneſs, 
To ſhow the letter that I writ to you. 
Roſ. I care not, if I have: it is my ſtudy, 
To ſeem deſpiteful and ungentle to you: 
You are there follow'd by a faithful ſhepherd ; 
Look upon him, love him ; he worſhips you. 
Phe, Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what 'tis to love. 
G 2 Sil, 
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tented followers: Go you, and prepare Aliena; for, look 
you, here comes my Roſalind. 

Roſ. God fave you, brother. 

Oli. And you, fair ſiſter. 

Roſ. O, my dear Orlando, how it grieves me to ſee thee 
wear thy heart in a ſcarf. 

Oy. It is my(arm, 

Rof. I thought, thy heart had been wounded with the 
claws of a lion. | 

Orl. Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a lady. 

Roſ. Did your brother tell you how I counterfeited ta 
ſwoon, when he ſhow'd me your handkerchief ? 

Orl. Ay, and greater wonders than that. 

Roſ. O, I know where you are :—Nay, 'tis true: there 
was never any thing ſo ſudden, but the fight of two rams, 
and Cæſar's thraſonical brag of—I came, ſaw, and over- 
came: For your brother and my ſiſter no ſooner met, but 
they look'd ; no ſooner look'd, but they lov'd; no ſooner 
lov'd, but they figh'd; no ſooner ſigh'd, but they aſk'd 
one another the reaſon z no ſooner knew the reaſon, but 
they ſought the remedy: and in theſe degrees have they 
made a pair of ſtairs to marriage, which they will climb 
incontinent, or elſe be incontinent before marriage : they 
are in the very wrath of love, and they will together; 
clubs cannot part them. 

Or. They ſhall be married to-morrow; and I will bid 
the duke to the nuptial. But, O, how bitter a thing it is 
to look into happineſs through another man's eyes! By 
ſo much the more ſhall I to-morrow be at the height of 
heart-heavineſs, by how much I ſhall think my brother 
happy, in having what he wiſhes for. | 

Roſ. Why then, to-morrow I cannot ſerve your turn 
for Roſalind ? | 

Orl, I can live no longer by thinking, 


Ref. 
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Roſ. I will weary you then no longer with idle talking. 
| Know of me then, (for now I ſpeak to ſome purpole,) 
that I know you are a gentleman of good conceit : I ſpeak 
not this, that you ſhould bear a good opinion of my know- 
ledge, inſomuch, I ſay, I know you are; neither do I la- 
bour for a greater eſteem than may in ſome little meaſure 
draw a belief from you, to do yourſelf good, and not to 
grace me. Believe then, if you pleaſe, that I can do 
ſtrange things: I have, ſince I was three years old, con- 
verſed with a magician, moſt profound in his art, and yet 
not damnable. If you do love Roſalind ſo near the heart 
as your geſture cries it out, when your brother marries 
Aliena, you ſhall marry her: I know into what ſtraits of 
fortune ſhe is driven; and it is not impoſſible to me, if it 
appear not inconvenient to you, to ſet her before your 
eyes to-morrow, human as ſhe is, and without any dan- 
Fer, ::- | 

Orl. Speak*ſt thou in ſober meanings ? 

Roſ. By my life, I do; which I tender dearly, though 
I fay I am a magician : Therefore, put you in your beſt 
array, bid your friends; for if you will be married ta- 
morrow, you ſhall; and to Roſalind, if you will, 


Enter SILVIUS and PHEBE, 


Look, here comes a lover of mine, and a lover of hers, 
Phe. Youth, you have done me much ungentleneſs, 
To ſhow the letter that I writ to you. 
Rof. I care not, if I have: it is my ſtudy, 
To ſeem deſpiteful and ungentle to you: 
You are there follow'd by a faithful ſhepherd ; 
Look upon him, love him ; he worſhips you. 
Phe, Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what 'tis to love. 
6 Sil, 
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Sil. It is to be all made of ſighs and tears — 
And ſo am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And I for Ganymede. 

Orl. And I for Roſalind. 

Roſ. And I for no woman. 

Sil. It is to be all made of faith and ſervice ;— 


And ſo am I for Phebe. 


Phe. And I for Ganymede. 

Orl. And I for Roſalind, 

Rof. And I for no woman. 

Sil. It is to be all made of fantaſy, 
All made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes ; 
All adoration, duty and obſervance, 
All humbleneſs, all patience, and impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all obſervance ;— 


And ſo am I for Phebe. 


Phe. And ſo am I for Ganymede, 
Orl. And ſo am I for Roſalind. 
Roſ. And ſo am I for no woman. 
Phe, It this be ſo, why blame you me to love you ? 
[To ROoSALIN D. 
Sil. If this be ſo, why blame you me to love you? 
et [To PHEBE., 
Orl, If this be ſo, why blame you me to love you ? 
Roſ. Who do you ſpeak to, why blame you me to lowe you? 
Orl. To her, that is not here, nor doth not hear. 
Roſ. Pray you, no more of this; 'tis like the howling 
of Iriſh wolves againſt the moon,—I will help you, [To 
SILVIUS] if I can ;—I would love you, [To PHEBE] if I 


could. To- morrow meet me all together, —I will marry 


you, [To PHEBE] if ever I marry woman, and I'll be 
married to-morrow : — I will ſatisfy you, [To ORLANDO] 


if ever I ſatisfy'd man, and you ſhall be married to- mor- 


row: — I will content you, [To SzLVIVs] if what pleaſes 
7 | you 
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you contents you, and you ſhall be married to-morrow.— 
As you [T2 ORLANDO] love Roſalind, meet ;—as you, 
[Ts SILvivs) love Phebe, meet ;—And as I love no wo- 


man, I'll meet.—So, fare you well; I have left you com- 
mands, 


Sil. T'll not fail, if I live. 


Phe. Nor I. 
Orl, Nor I. [ Exeunt. 
SCENE III. 
The fame. 


Enter TOUCHSTONE and AUDREY. 


Touch. To-morrow is the joyful day, Audrey ; to-mor- 
row will we be married, 


Aud. I do deſire it with all my heart: and J hope it is 


no diſhoneſt deſire, to deſire to be a woman of the world. 


Here come two of the baniſh'd duke's pages. 


Enter two Pages. 


1 Page, Well met, honeſt gentleman. 

Touch, By my troth, well met : Come, fit, fit, and a 
ſong. 

2 Page. We are for you: fit i'the middle. 

x Page. Shall we clap into't roundly, without hawking, 
or ſpitting, or ſaying we are hoarſe; which are the only 
prologues to a bad voice ? 


2 Page. I'faith, i'faith; and both in a tune, like two 
gypſies on a horſe, 


G 3 SONG, 
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SONG. 


I. 
It aua, a lower, and bis laſs, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
That oer the green corn-field did paſs 
In the ſpring time, the only pretty rank time, 
| | When birds do fing, hey ding a ding, ding; 
| | Saveet lowers love the ſpring, 


IT. 


Betaveen the acres of the rye, | 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonind, 


Theſe pretty country folks would lie, 
In ſpring time, &c. | 


III. 
This carol they began that hour, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonind, 
How that a life was but a flower 
ln ſpring time, c. 
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=: And therefore take the preſent time, 1 
3 With a hey, and a bo, and a hey nonino; | 
| For love is crowned with the prime | | 

In ſpring time, &c. | | 


. Touch. Truly, young gentlemen, though there was no 
1 | great matter in the ditty, yet the note was very untune- 
able. | | 
1 Page. You are deceiv'd, fir; we kept time, we loſt | 
not our time. | 
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Touch. By my troth, yes; I count it but time loſt to 
hear ſuch a fooliſh ſong. God be with you; and God 


mend your voices I- Come, Audrey, [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
Another part of the Foreſt. 


Enter Duke ſenior, AMIENS, JAQUES, ORLANDO, 
OLIVER, and CELIA. 


Duke S. Doft thou believe, Orlando, that the boy 
Can do all this that he hath promiſed ? | 

Orl. I ſometimes do believe, and ſometimes do not; 
As thoſe that fear they hope, and know they fear. 


Enter ROSALIND, SILVIUS, and PREBE., 


Rof. Patience once more, whiles our compact is urg*d :>— 
You ſay. if I bring in your Roſalind, [To the DUKE, 
You will beſtow her on Orlando here ? | 

Duke $, That would I, had I kingdoms to give with 


- her. 
Roſ. And you ſay, you will have her, when I bring 
her ? [To ORLANDO, 


Orl. That would I, were I of all kingdoms king. 
Roſ. You ſay, you'll marry me, if I be willing? 
[To PHEBE. 
Phe. That will I, ſhould I die the hour after, 
Roſ. But, if you do refuſe to marry me, 
You'll give yourſelf to this moit faithful ſhepherd ? 
Phe. So is the bargain, 
Roſ. You ſay, that you'll have Phebe, if ſhe will? 
| [Ta SILVIUS. 
G 4 Sil. 
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Sil. Though to have her and death were both one thing. 
Rof. I have promis'd to make all this matter even, 
Keep you your word, O duke, to give your daughter ;— 
You yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter :— 
Keep your word, Phebe, that you'll marry me; 
Or elſe, refuſing me, to wed this ſhepherd :— 
Keep your word, Silvius, that you'll marry her, 
If ſhe refuſe me: — and from hence I go, 
To make theſe doubts all even. 
[Exeunt Ros LIND and CELIA. 
Duke S. I do remember in this ſhepherd-boy 
Some lively touches of my daughter's favour. 
Orl. My lord, the firſt time that I ever ſaw him, 
Methought he was a brother to your daughter: 
But, my good lord, this boy is foreſt-born ; 
And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 
Of many deſperate ſtudies by his uncle, 
Whom he reports to be a great magician, 
Obſcured in the circle of this foreſt. 


Enter 'TOUCHSTONE and AUDREY, 


Jag. There is, ſure, another flood toward, and theſe 
couples are coming to the ark! Here comes a pair of very 
ſtrange beaſts, which in all tongues are call'd fools. 

Touch, Salutation and greeting to you all ! 
| Faq. Good my lord, hid him welcome: This is the 
motley-minded gentleman, that I have fo often met in 
the foreſt : he hath been a courtier, he ſwears. 

Touch. If any man doubt that, let him put me to my 
purgation. I have trod a meaſure; I have flatter'd a 
lady; I have been politick with my friend, ſmooth with 
mine enemy ; I have undone three tailors; I have had 
four quarrels, and like to have fought one, 
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Jag. And how was that ta'en up? 
Touch. *Faith, we met, and found the quarrel was upon 
the ſeventh cauſe. | 

Jag. How ſeventh cauſe ?=Good my lord, like this 
fellow. | 1 | 

Duke S. J like him very well. 

Touch. God'ild you, fir; I defire you of the like, I 
preſs in here, fir, amongſt the reſt of the country copula- 
tives, to ſwear, and to forſwear; according as marriage 
binds, and blood breaks :—A poor virgin, fir, an 1ll-fa- 
vour'd thing, fir, but mine own; a poor humour of mine, 
fir, to take that that no man elſe will: Rich honeſty dwells 
like a miſer, fir, in a poor houle : as your pearl, in your 
foul oyſter. | 

Duke S. By my faith, he is very ſwift and ſententious. 

Touch, According to the fool's bolt, fir, and ſuch dulcet 
diſeaſes. 

Jag. But, for the ſeventh cauſe; how did you find the 
quarrel on the ſeventh caule ? 

Touch, Upon a he ſeven times removed ;—Bear your 
body more ſeeming, Audrey :—as thus, fir. I did diſlike 
the cut ofa certain courtier's beard ; he ſent me word, if I 
ſaid his beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it was : 
This is called the Retort courteous. If I ſent him word 
again, it was not well cut, he would ſend me word, he 
cut it to pleaſe himſelf: This is called the Quip modeſt. If 
again, it was not well cut, he diſabled my judgement : 
This is call'd the Reply churliſb. If again, it was not well 
cut, he would anſwer, I ſpake not true: This is call'd 
the Reproof waliant. If again, it was not well cut, he 
would ſay, I lie: This is called the Countercheck quarrel- 
fome: and ſo to the Lie circumflantial, and the Lie direct. 
Jag. And how oft did you ſay, his beard was not well 
cut ? | 

« Touch, 
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Touch, I durſt go no further than the Lie circumſtantial, 


nor he durſt not give me the Lie direct; and ſo we mea- 


ſured ſwords, and parted. 

Faq. Can you nominate in order now the degrees of 
the lie ? 

Touch, O ſir, we quarrel in print, by the book; as you 
have books for good manners: I will name you the de- 
grees. The firſt, the Retort courteous ; the ſecond, the 
Quip modeſt; the third the Reply churliſh ; the fourth, 
the Reproof valiant ; the fifth, the Countercheck quarrel- 
ſome; the ſixth, the Lie with circumſtance; the ſeventh, 
the Lie direct. All theſe you may avoid, but the Lie 
direct; and you may avoid that too, with an F. 1 
knew when ſeven juſtices could not take up a quarrel ; 
but when the parties were met themſelves, one of them 
thought but of an If, as, If you ſaid ſo, then I ſaid ſo ; and 


they ſhook hands, and {wore brothers. Your If is the 


only peace- maker; much virtue in F. 

Faq. Is not this a rare fellow, my lord? he's as good 
at any thing, and yet a fool. 

Duke S. He uſes his folly like a ſtalking-horſe, and un- 
der the preſentation of that, he ſhoots his wit. | 


Enter HYMEN, leading ROSALIND in woman's clothes; and 
CELIA, 


Still Muſick. 


Hym. Then is there mirth in heaven, 
When earthly things made even 
Atone together. 
Good duke, receive thy daughter, 
Hymen from heaven brought her, 
Yea, brought ber hither ; 
That thou might'ſt join ber hand with his, 
Whoſe heart within her boſom is. 
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Rof. To you l give myſelf, for I am yours. | 
[To DUKE S. 


To yon I give myſelf, for I am yours. [To ORLANDO. 


Duke S. If there be truth in fight, you are my daughter, 
Or. If there be truth in ſight, you are my Roſalind, 
Phe, If fight and ſhape be true, 
Why then, —my love adieu! 
Roſ. T'll have no father, if you be not he. 
ee Duke 8. 
III have no huſband, if you a be not he :— 
_ [To ORLANDO, 
Nor ne'er wed woman, if you be not ſhe. {To PHEBE, 
Hym, Peace, ho! I bar confuſion ; 
Tis I muſt make concluſion 
Of theſe moſt ſtrange events : 
Here's eight that muſt take hands, 
To join in Hymen's bands, 
If truth holds true contents. 
You and you no croſs ſhall part; 
[To ORLANDO and ROSALIND, 
You and you are heart in heart : 
[To OLIVER and CELIA, 
You [To PHEBE] to his love muſt accord, 
Or have a woman to your lord :— 
You and you are ſure together, 
[To TOUCHSTONE and AUDREY, 
As the winter to foul weather, 
Whiles a wedlock-hymn we ſing, 
Feed yourſelves with queſtioning ; 
That reaſon wonder may diminiſh, 
How thus we met, and theſe things finiſh, 
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Wedding is great Fund's crown ; 
O bleſſed bond of board and bed! 

*Tis Hymen peoples every town ; 
High wedlock then be honoured : 

Honour, high honour and renown, 


To Hymen, god of every town ! 


Duke S. O my dear niece, welcome thou art to me ; 
Even daughter, welcome in no leſs degree. 
Phe. 1 will not eat my word, now thou art minez 


Thy faith my fancy to thee doth combine, 


[To SILVIUS, 


Enter JAQUEsS DE Bois. 


Jag. de B. Let me have audience for a word, or two; 
I am the ſecond ſon of old fir Rowland, 
That bring theſe tidings to this fair aſſembly ;— 
Duke Frederick, hearing how that every day 
Men of great worth reſorted to this foreſt, 


 Addreſs'd a mighty power; which were on foot, 


In his own conduct, purpoſely to take 


His brother here, and put him to the ſword : 


And to the ſkirts of this wild wood he came; 
Where, meeting with an old religious man, 
After ſome queſtion with him, was converted 
Both from his enterprize, and from the world: 
His crown bequeathing to his baniſh'd brother, 
And all their lands reſtor'd to them again 
That 
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That were with bim exil'd: This to be true, 
I do engage my life. 
Duke S. Welcome, young man z 
Thou offer'{t fairly to thy brothers? wedding: 
To ene, his lands with-held; and to the other, 
A land itfelf at large, a potent dukedom. 
- Firſt, in this foreſt, let us do thoſe ends 
That here were well begun, and well begot : 
And after, every of this happy number, 
That have endur'd ſhrewd days and nights with us, 
Shall Mare the good of our returned fortune, 
According to the meaſure of their ſtates. 
Meantime, forget this new-fall'n dignity, 
And fail into our ruſtick revelry :— 
Play, muſick ;—and you brides and bridegrooms all, 
With meaſure heap'd in joy, to the meaſures fall. 
Fag. Sir, by your patience :—Tf I heard you rightly, 
The duke hath put on a religious lite, 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court ? 
Jag. de B. He hath. | 
Jag. To him will I: out of theſe convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learn'd.— 
You to your former honour I bequeath ; _ 
| | [To DukE S. 
Your patience, and your virtue, well deſerves it :— 
You [To ORLANDO] to a love, that your true faith doth 
merit : | | 
You [To OLIVER] to your land, and love, and great 
allies ;— | 
You [To StLviUs] to a long and well deſerved: bed ;— 
And you [To ToucnsToNE] to wrangling; for thy 
| loving voyage 
Is but for two months victual'd: 80 to your pleaſures ; 
I am for other than for dancing meaſures, 


Duke S. 
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Duke S. Stay, Jaques, ſtay. 
Faq. To ſee no paſtime, I: —what you would have 
T'll ſtay to know at your abandon'd cave. [ Ext, 
Duke S. Proceed, proceed: we will begin theſe rites, 
As we do truſt they'll end, in true delights. [A dance. 
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Rof. It is not the faſhion to ſee the lady the epilogue x 
but it is no more unhandſome, than to ſee the lord the 
prologue. If it be true, that good wine needs xo buſh, tis 
true, that a good play needs no epilogue : Yet to good 
wine they do uſe good buſhes ; and good plays prove the 
better by the help of good epilogues. What a caſe am I 
in then, that am neither a good epilogue, nor cannot in- 
ſinuate with you in the behalf of a good play? I am not 
furniſh'd like a beggar, therefore to beg will not become 
me: my way is, to conjure you; and I'll begin with the 
women. I charge you, O women, for the love you bear 
to men, to like as much of this play as pleaſe them : and 
ſo I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to women, 
(as I perceive by your ſimpering, none of you hate them,) 


that between you and the women, the play may pleale. - 


If I were a woman, I would kiſs as many of you as bad 
beards that pleas'd me, complexions that lik'd me, and 
breaths that I defy'd not: and I am ſure, as many as 
have good beards, or good faces, or ſweet breaths, will, 
for my kind offer, when I make curt'ſy, bid me farewell. 

Fa [ Exeunt. 
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